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AUTHOR'S    NOTE. 


An    intended  preface  has  grown    into    an    in- 
troductory chapter,  and  leaves  little  to  be  added  here. 

The  author,  troubled  and  perplexed,  has   had  a 
flood    of   light   poured    upon    the   pages    of  his    Old 
Testament  by  the  Higher  Criticism,  and  his  one  wish 
is  to  help  others  in  their  perplexities. 

He  feels  bound  therefore  to  acknowledge  that 
there  is  little  in  this  work  wJiicJi  he  can  claim  as 
his  own,  and  this  must  be  his  apology  where  he  may 
seem  to  dogmatize.  He  merely  follows — afar  off- — 
in  the  footsteps  of  such  great  masters  as  Wellhausen, 
Reuss,  Kuenen,  KautzscJi,  Driver,  Ryle,  Robertson 
Smith,  Davidson,  Kirkpatrick,  and  Budde.  These 
are  only  a  selected  few  out  of  a  large  number  of 
works  consulted.  He  cannot  pay  all  his  debts,  but 
he  must  at  least  do  himself  the  pleasure  of  acknow- 
ledging his  indebtedness  to  his  publisher,  whose  keen 
reading  of  the  proofs  has  led  to  many  corrections 
and  suggestions. 
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It  is  not  easy  to  convey  a  message  in  a  borrowed 
tongne,  and  even  forty  years  of  silence  cannot  hush 
the  voice  of  early  childhood :  but  the  author  fondly 
hopes  that  the  reader  will  not,  in  consequence  of 
occasional  awkward  expressions,  lose  his  interest  in 
these  pages.  Friendly  critics  have  saved  the  writer 
from  many  a  Gallicism  ;  not  a  few,  however,  re- 
main. Now  that  he  sees  his  thoughts  in  print  he  is 
appalled  at  his  ozvn  temerity ;  but  he  would  plead 
that  his  intejition  is  good  although  the  achievement 
may  be  small. 

f.    R.    C. 


ERRATA. 

Paj^e  5  line  Z2for  '  Jael's  wife,'  read  '  Jael,  Heber's  wife.' 
,,  123.  The  note  in  reference  to  Giants  in  the  Antediluvian  World 
was  taken  from  D.  Wilson's  "  Prehistoric  Man,"  vol.  i.  p.  114, 
who  gave  the  reference  to  ' '  Philosophical  Transactions,"  vol. 
xxiv.  p.  85,  but  Daniel  Wilson's  reference  is  found  to  be 
erroneous. 
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still  remains.  The  prophets  merged  the  individual  in  the 
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called  imprecatory,  Messianic  and  eschatological  psalms. — 
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moral  and  religious  educational  value. — Job,  with  problem 
of  retribution  reverently  and  philosophically  treated ;  es- 
chatology  of  Job  examined. — Ecclesiastes^  the  work  of  a 
pessimist. — Lainentations,  five  dirges,  artistically  perfect, 
possibly  composed  for  a  solemn  act  of  mourning. — Ruth, 
a  graceful  prose  idyll. — Esther,  a  patriotic  historical  ro- 
mance.—  Canticles,  an  exquisite  love-song,  not  allegorical 
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like  Homer's  Hades. — Dread  of  non-burial.— Occasional 
glimpses  of  higher  aspirations,  but  really  no  idea  of 
personal  resurrection  till  two  centuries  n.c. — Till  600  b.c. 
the  nation  and  family  were  regarded  as  the  units,  and  the 
individual  did  not  exist  :  a  man's  hope  of  continued 
existence  lay  in  living  on  in  his  nation  or  family,  not  in 
his  own  person. — Annihilation  of  the  nation  gave  this 
national  view  its  death-blow  in  thinking  minds  ;  but  for 
very  long  after,  in  the  people's  hearts,  the  old  patriotic 
national  hope  was  fostered  by  the  belief  that  God  must 
restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel  here  on  earth. — On  the  other 
hand  the  conception  of  personal  religion  since  Jeremiah's 
day,  and  the  dark  mysteries  of  life,  encouraged  the  idea 
of  a  real  life  after  death  as  the  only  possible  solution  of 
God's  Providence  (cf.  Eccl.  xii.). — Still  men  even  in 
2nd  and  I  St  centuries  b.c.  clung  to  the  old  popular  inter- 
pretation of  prophecy  and  its  earthly  national  idea 
(e.g.  Daniel). — But  as  time  went  on,  and  no  earthly 
saviour-king  came,  many  began  to  look  for  a  Divine 
Messiah  and  a  hcaveti/y  kingdom  ;  and,  in  the  two  cen- 
turies B.C.,  apocalyptic  literature  is  full  of  this  Divine 
Messiah  with  the  advent  of  "  The  Day  of  the  Lord," 
followed  by  a  great  Day  of  Judgment,  the  establishment 
of  a  glorious  kingdom,  antl  a  general  resurrection  of  the 
dead. — Sheol  is  now  transfigured,  and  is  divided  into  com- 
partments of  bliss  and  woe. — Then,  too,  we  hear  of 
Paradise,  Gehenna,  Abraham's  bosom. — Paradise  is  a  re- 
stored garden  of  Eden,  a  far-off  place  of  perfect  delight. — 
Gehenna  is  a  place  of  punishment  for  the  wicked  in  the 
presence  of  the  righteous,  while  Abraham's  bosom  is  the  place 
of  honour  in  Paradise. — Christ's  eschatological  language 
is  expressed  in  popular,  figurative  word-pictures,  and  is 
mainly  practical  in  its  aim. — It  does  not  sanction  the 
literal   meaning  often  pressed   into  it ;    He   teaches  that 
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there  is  a  real  active  life  of  close  communion  with  God 
into  which  men  pass  after  death,  and  there  we  reap  as 
we  have  sown  here. — Theologians  often  speak  where  Christ 
is  dumb  .  .  .  .         Pages  2 g6 — 325 
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Exceptional  "visions"  and  "trances"  explained. — The 
message  came  through  men,  ("  we  have  this  treasure  in 
earthen  vessels  "),  men  tinged  with  the  limited  views  of 
their  day ;  hence  the  weak  human  element  so  often 
peeping  through  the  pages  of  Holy  Scripture. — But  the 
wondrous  unity  and  sublimity  of  the  Bible  proves  its 
undoubted  Divine  Inspiration  -         Pages  324—342. 
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included  the  canonical  prophets  and  their  historical  works 
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hard  and  fast  line  between  canonical  and  apocryphal  books 
among  Jews,  Christians,  or  apparently  even  in  New  Testa- 
ment writers. — The  sanction  for  this  Canon  is  human  and 
not  divine ;  it  was  spiritually  guided  intelligence  that 
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the  books  included  therein      -  -         Pages  350 — 360 
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TO  write  upon  the  Old  Testament  may  seem  to 
many  a  comparatively  easy  task,  and  there  are 
others  who  may  think  that  long  since  the  last  word 
has  been  said  on  the  subject.  There  was  a  time 
when  theologians  alone  were  thought  competent 
to  study  Holy  Writ  ;  there  was  a  time  also,  and 
this  not  long  ago,  when  it  was  held  that  the  Bible 
could  be  intelligibly  understood  without  any  aid 
from  outside  sources :  a  patient,  earnest  study  of 
God's  own  Word  was  all  that  was  needed,  and  all 
light  from  'profane'  learning  was  considered  al- 
together superfluous  and  almost  wrong. 

Thoueht  has  travelled  far  since  then  :  the  last 
sixty,  or  even  forty  years  have  brought  many  and 
important  changes,  and  the  age  in  which  we  live 
abounds  in  new  needs.  Our  extension  of  knowledge 
in  every  direction,  and  of  the  methods  of  arriving  at 
it,  has  been  immense,  and  our  intellectual  horizon 
has  greatly  widened.  Science  has  made  many  dis- 
coveries, if  it  has  also  manufactured  a  few  theories  ; 
it  has  proved  to  us  that  the  universe  is  far  larger 
and  older  than  we  had  dreamed  :  everywhere  it  has 
found  unbroken  order,  unchanging  law,  continuous 
development.     We  owe  a  heavy  debt,  too,  to  the  new 
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historical  method  which  has  robbed  history  possibly 
of  much  of  its  artistic,  romantic,  reflective  setting  of 
classical  days,  but  which  has  made  of  it  something 
infinitely  more  exact,  more  intolerant  of  loose  state- 
ment or  careless  conjecture.  In  every  field  of  know- 
ledge we  see  clear  tokens  of  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
a  spirit  characterized  by  sincerity  and  reality,  a  zeal 
for  truth,  a  passion  for  accurate,  methodical,  pains- 
taking research.  The  spade  of  the  excavator  has 
unearthed  monuments  restoring  to  us  the  forgotten 
history  of  antiquity  as  far  back  as  four  thousand 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  The  ethnologist  no 
longer  regards  myths,  folk-lore,  primitive  customs, 
savage  instincts,  as  so  much  useless  lumber,  as  so 
many  baneful  weeds,  but  carefully  collects,  sorts, 
studies  them  historically  and  scientifically  as  pre- 
cious '  survivals '  of  a  remote  age,  the  wreckage  of 
ancient  beliefs,  giving  us  a  key  to  the  mysteries 
of  the  past,  enabling  us  to  reconstruct  prehistoric 
days. 

Greater  even  than  the  gain  in  extension  of  know- 
ledge is  the  new  temper  in  which  knowledge  itself 
is  now  approached.  A  marked  change  for  the  better 
is  everywhere  visible  in  the  modern  zeal  for  truth. 
In  every  department  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  char- 
acterized by  a  fearless  honesty  and  sincerity  :  it  is 
impatient  of  superficial  half-truths,  preferring  to 
suspend  its  judgment  where  no  solid  basis  of  evi- 
dence is  to  be  found,  to  wait  patiently  till  new  light 
comes,   rather    than  indulge  in  plausible  guesses  or 
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generalize  without  positive  data.  It  is  now  felt  that 
truthfulness  of  mind  is  of  vital  importance  not  only 
to  knowledge  but  to  character,  that  to  fear  investiga- 
tion even  in  matters  of  faith,  to  conceal  difficulties, 
to  slur  over  inconsistencies,  or  to  overstate  convic- 
tions, to  become,  in  short,  an  advocate  instead  of 
a  truth-seeker,  are  faults  which  darken  and  degrade 
the  soul. 

In  every  other  department  the  bases  of  our  know- 
ledge have  been  tested  and  scientifically  overhauled, 
scientific  and  historical  methods  have  been  severely 
applied,  and  have  taught  the  world  that  guesswork 
will  not  do  :  that  truth  is  not  to  be  won  by  throttling 
liberty  of  thought,  by  authoritative  dogmatizing,  nor 
again  by  branding  all  who  insist  on  rational  proof  as 
heretics,  agnostics  or  worse.     The  very  foundations 
of  knowledge   in    its   every  branch    have    been    laid 
bare  and  subjected  to  a  fierce  search-light  so  as  to 
discover  the  real  state  of  things,  to  test  and  examine 
the   knowledge    of    facts    each    several    department 
professes  to  give  us  so  as  to  see  if  this  profession 
is  borne  out  and  verified   by   the   facts    themselves. 
Naturally,  then,  when  our  knowledge  in  other  spheres 
was  so  rigorously  tested,  theology  could  no  longer 
reasonably  be  held  exempt  from  the  same  rigorous 
course  of  analysis.     Its  historical  basis  must  be  tried 
by  the  same  strict  standards  which  were  employed 
elsewhere. 

And   it   was  not  enough  that  theologians  should 
overhaul  their  own  fabric  and  reshape  it  in  accord- 
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ance   with    their   own    preconceived   ideas   and    pre- 
judices.    The  Bible  itself  must   be   put  on   its  trial 
like    any    other    book :     its    teachings    on    science, 
history,    morals,    religion    must    be    cast    into    the 
crucible,  and  not  till  it   established   its  claims,  and 
was    ready    to    court    every    kind    of    investigation, 
could  the  modern  critical  mind  admit  its  obligation 
or  its  right  to  be  accepted  as  of  binding  authority 
by    rational    men.      Even    orthodox    Divines    admit 
now  the  reasonableness  of  this  plea.     They  neither 
ask   nor  wish   that  criticism    should    pause    or   stay 
its  progress  even  before  the  shrine  of  the  Christian 
Faith :    they  do  not  protest  now  as  of  old  and  bid 
investigators    leave    at    least    the    Bible    untouched. 
They  know   it   is    not    only    vain    but    unworthy  to 
evade    honest    criticism,    the    confession   of  a    weak 
and  faltering  faith,  an  altogether  unworthy  fear  lest 
Christianity    and    the    Bible   should    not    be    strong 
enough  to  stand  the  test  of  searching  Truth. 

In  i860,  adherents  of  Darwinism  in  science,  and 
advocates  for  the  application  of  critical  methods  to 
the  Bible  were  looked  upon  and  denounced  by  large 
portions  of  the  community  as  blasphemers  ;  in 
1908  orthodox  theologians  regard  evolution  as  an 
established  principle,  and  are  no  longer  alarmed  by 
the  critical  results  which  seemed  at  first  sight  so 
destructive.  When  Queen  Victoria  came  to  the 
throne  the  year  4004  B.C.  was  accepted,  in  all 
sobriety,  as  the  date  of  the  creation  of  the  world ; 
now  we'  measure  the  age  of  the  world  by  hundreds 
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of  millions  of  years  ;  and  perhaps  no  statement  can 
better  illustrate  the  change  which  has  come  over  the 
spirit  of  the  age  than  the  mention  of  this  simple  fact. 
But  it  is  not  only  the  intellectual  horizon  that  has 
widened,  the  ethical  spirit  of  the  age  is  immeasurably 
broader  than  it  was  a  generation  ago.     Even  in  re- 
ligious   teaching,  which   invariably   lags  behind   the 
spirit  of  its  day,  nothing  is  more  marked  than  the 
modern  change  of  emphasis   from  a  Christianity  of 
right  belief  to  a  Christianity  of  right  character  and 
conduct.      Nowadays    the    moral    ideal,    in    habit    of 
thought  if  not  yet  in  actual   practice,  is  very  high, 
and  S.  Paul's  words  :  "  Whatsoever  things  are  just, 
whatsoever   things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things   are 
lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report,  think 
on  these  things,''  appeal  to  the  reason,  the  conscience, 
the   hearts   of  men   to-day   as    never   before.     Men 
therefore  find  it  hard  to  think  of  the  Bible  as  their 
fathers  did  when,  in  its  records,  deeds  are  reported 
and  approved  in  the  name  of  God  which  their  con- 
science condemns,  such  as  the  murder  of  Sisera   in 
his  sleep  by  his  hostess,  Jael\  wife.     In  Holy  Writ, 
again,  there  are  views  of  God's  relationship  to  man, 
such  as  His  hardening  Pharaoh's  heart,  which  seem 
inexplicable  if  man   is  to  be  regarded,  as   his  con- 
sciousness assures  him,  in  the  light  of  a  free  agent, 
with  the  liberty  to  act  as  he  wills  ;  especially  as  it 
is  on  this  assumption   alone  that  he  is  responsible 
for  his  actions,  and  that  his  moral  worth  depends. 
Man  also  asks  himself  "can  God  approve  injustice, 
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favoritism,  treachery,  cruelty,  wholesale  massacres  ?  " 
Can  such  a  prayer  as  the  Psalmist's,  "  Blessed  shall 
he  be  who  taketh  thy  children  and  dashcth  them 
against  the  stones  ? "  or  the  order  given  as  direct 
from  God  to  destroy  the  Amalekites,  man,  woman, 
and  child,  be  divinely  inspired  ?  Yet  these  immoral 
acts,  as  we  should  call  them,  arc  written  large  in 
the  pages  of  the  Old  Testament.  Once  more,  are 
human  beings  mere  automatic  puppets  in  God's 
almighty  hands  ?  our  moral  sense  rebels  against  the 
bare  suggestion,  yet  Moses  represents  God  as  saying 
to  Pharaoh  :  "In  vciy  deed  for  this  cause  have  I 
raised  thee  up,  for  to  show  in  thee  My  power." 
Such  questions  are  being  commonly  asked  :  the 
moral  spirit  of  the  age  is  repelled  by  such  low 
moral  views  of  God,  and  these  ethical  questionings 
cannot  be  answered  without  challenging  the  common 
traditional  views  of  the  Bible  hitherto  held. 

On  these  grounds, — by  reason  of  the  immense 
extension  of  our  knowledge  and  the  vast  deepening 
of  our  moral  sense, — it  has  long  been  felt  that  there 
must  be  a  reconsideration  of  many  of  our  current 
conceptions  regarding  the  Bible  and  religion,  for 
they  failed  to  meet  or  satisfy  the  new  moral  and 
intellectual  needs  of  the  day :  they  were  out  of 
touch  with,  those  higher  aspirations  which  lay  hid- 
den and  unspoken,  but  actively  alive,  in  many  minds 
and  hearts.  True,  many  well-meaning  but  short- 
sighted religious  souls  have  ever  protested,  with  the 
very    best    of   intentions,    against    any    reforms,    as 
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tampering  with  the  faith  of  our  fathers  ;  and  to 
these  the  challenging  of  the  old  creeds  was  but  one 
of  the  many  signs  of  the  time  ;  like  the  decay  of 
church-going,  the  decrease  of  Bible-reading,  the  non- 
observance  of  Sunday,  this  new  demand  only  proved 
that  personal  religion  was  at  a  low  ebb,  whereas  in 
effect  it  proved  just  the  reverse.  God's  light  had 
grown  so  much  clearer,  man's  moral  and  spiritual 
ideas  and  needs  had  so  gained  in  height  and  depth 
and  breadth  that  the  old  watchwords  and  formulas 
had  lost  their  hold  on  people's  minds  and  hearts  ; 
their  quickening  influence,  their  inspiring  motive 
power  had  evaporated.  New  moral  and  mental 
elements  and  forces,  adapted  to  their  present  re- 
quirements, must  filter  into  the  antiquated  theology 
of  our  fathers,  or  men  now  thoroughly  in  earnest 
would  have  none  of  it. 

It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  change  more 
far-reaching  than  that  which  has  come  over  religion 
during  the  last  fifty  years.  "In  1850  theology  was 
the  repetition  of  the  formulas  of  the  4th  and  i6th 
centuries  :  every  word  of  the  Bible  was  divinely 
inspired  and  equally  infallible  :  human  reason  was 
voted  out  of  place  in  the  sphere  of  religion,  which 
consisted  mainly  in  emotional  preaching  or  ritual 
observances  :  art,  science,  politics,  and  social  life 
were  worldly  things  full  of  deadly  snares"  (Mayor). 
Here  again  thought  has  travelled  far  since  then  ; 
our  ideas  on  evolution,  inspiration,  toleration,  the 
religious    character   of     art,    science,    social     duties, 
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amusements,  have  wondrously  changed  ;  one  thing 
after  another  long  denounced  as  absolutely  con- 
trary to  the  Christian  faith  has  in  course  of  time 
come  to  be  a  household  word  to  us,  and  yet  the 
faith  is  none  the  worse,  but  greatly  the  gainer 
by  it.  W^hen  old  doctrines  vanish  rapidly  like 
this,  as  has  happened  in  the  last  sixty  years,  and 
new  truths,  or  rather  restatements  of  the  truth, 
no  longer  seem  strange :  when  views  once  regarded 
as  dangerous  are  universally  accepted,  even  though 
at  first  it  required  a  little  straining  of  the  conscience 
to  make  room  for  them,  it  clearly  proves  that  these 
old  doctrines  were  not  adapted  to  the  true  needs  of 
the  time,  and  had  already  decayed  at  the  roots. 
But  in  religion,  above  all  else,  reforms  come  slowly, 
for  it  is  essentially  conservative.  The  advocates  and 
upholders  of  the  older  creed  cling  to  it  till  the  very 
ground  is  cut  away  from  under  their  feet  ;  it  has 
stood  them  in  good  stead  and  they  love  the  old  re- 
ligion, and  loyally  exalt  it  into  a  fetish  ;  they  abhor 
those  who  clamour  for  reform,  and  their  new  fads, 
as  dangerous  enemies  to  the  Faith,  and  resist  the 
introduction  of  the  new  elements  as  long  as  they  can. 
But  they  are  unable  to  shut  out  the  new  ideas 
and  needs  ;  they  are  obliged  to  let  them  in,  were  it 
only  for  self-preservation,  otherwise  they  themse  ves 
will  lag  behind  and  lose  their  hold  on  men's  hearts 
and  minds.  A  few  of  their  number,  the  advanced 
thinkers  of  their  generation,  "  scribes  instructed  unto 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  bringing  forth  out  of  their 
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treasures  things  new  and  old  "  lead  the  way,  and, 
as  true  representatives  of  the  better  insight  and 
feeling  of  their  time,  voice  the  new  needs  of  men's 
inmost  hearts.  Gradually,  under  pressure,  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  old  school  grudgingly  fall  into  line, 
and  once  more  men  breathe  freely  in  the  new 
bracing  religious  atmosphere,  only  to  find  in  time 
that  the  position  must  again  be  shifted,  and  that 
there  is  more  change  }'et  beyond,  for  religion  is  an 
organism,  and  as  such  must  ever  be  growing.  For 
it  to  stand  still  is  death. 

But,  it  may  naturally  be  asked,  "  If  we  have 
constantly  to  reconsider  and  remodel  our  views  and 
theology  in  this  way  ;  if  the  religious  ideas  of  sixty, 
nay,  thirty  years  ago  are  now  obsolete ;  if  old 
landmarks  are  thus  rudely  removed  ;  if  everything 
is  thus  changing,  and  likely  to  go  on  changing, 
what  then  remains  sure  and  certain  ?  Is  there  any- 
thing left  in  our  Faith  that  cannot  be  shaken  1 " 

Yes,  Truth  and  Faith  can  be  trusted  to  hold  their 
own  :  they  cannot  fail  :  it  is  only  our  partial  views 
of  these  that  can  be  shaken.  What  is  Truth  ?  What 
is  Faith  ?  Truth  is  perfect  harmony  between  things 
as  they  are  and  our  views  of  them,  or  in  technical 
language  *'  Truth  is  the  perfect  correspondence  be- 
tween thoughts  and  things : "  Faith  is  the  actual 
relationship  between  the  soul  of  man  and  his  God. 
Now  God's  attitude  or  relation.ship  towards  man 
is  ever  one  and  the  same,  it  never  changes  or  can 
change:    it  is  only   our  human  view    or   knowledge 
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of  this  eternal  relationship  that  can  alter,  and  it 
can  and  must  grow  and  deepen  as  we  grow.  In 
the  infancy  of  mankind  God  was  pictured  as  a 
strong  vindictive  Being:  a  further  step  was  taken 
in  our  knowledge  of  Him  when  He  was  seen  to 
be  not  vindictive  but  righteous  :  the  greatest  ad- 
vance of  all  was  when  we  learnt  to  know  Him  as 
our  loving  righteous  Father,  l^ut  God  was  as  much 
man's  loving  righteous  Father  when  we  were  savages 
as  He  is  now  that  we  are  civilized  Christians,  only 
we  realized  it  not.  So  by  Faith  is  meant  the  true 
expression  of  the  relationship  between  the  soul  of 
man  and  his  God  :  by  Theology,  or  religious  creeds, 
the  attempt  to  frame  this  eternal  Truth,  this  Faith- 
in  the  human  words  and  ideas  of  the  day. 

We  can  thus  see  how  true  it  is  that  Faith  never 
changes  ;  it  is  Theology  that  is  ever  changing,  and 
must  change  if  we  are  to  grow  in  faith.  Faith  is 
the  perfect  living  portrait,  Theology  is  ever  man's 
poor  caricature  of  God,  and  the  more  our  conceptions 
of  God  take  clearer  outline,  the  more  God  unveils  or 
reveals  Himself  to  our  minds  and  hearts,  the  nearer 
we  approach  to  the  Truth  and  our  picture  of  Him 
resembles  God  as  He  really  is. 

To  take  a  concrete  instance  :  the  religion  of 
Moses  was  good  and  excellently  adapted  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  the  Jews  of  his  day;  but  it 
necessarily  reflected  the  narrow  limited  atmosphere 
of  his  generation,  and  could  not  possibly  meet  the 
needs   of  an    Isaiah,   for   example;    so,  later  on,   it 
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was  replaced  by  the  higher  and  more  spiritual  re- 
ligion of  the  prophets,  who  taught  that  to  obey  is 
better  than  sacrifice,  and  that  a  lowly  and  contrite 
heart  is  the  sacrifice  truly  acceptable  unto  God. 
Even  this  highly  spiritual  religion  of  the  prophets 
did  not  quite  meet  the  requirements  of  Christ's  day, 
so  it,  too,  in  its  turn  had  to  be  superseded  by 
Christianity.  Yet  our  Lord's  Gospel  was  not  a 
cancelling  of  all  that  went  before  it.  Christ  took 
up  and  assimilated  all  the  better  and  still  living 
elements  of  the  old  creeds :  "  I  am  come  not  to 
destroy  but  to  fulfil  the  Law  and  the  Prophets:" 
and  our  theologies  ever  since  have  been  man's 
attempts  to  frame  in  the  words  and  ideas  of  the 
day  the  perfect  portrait  of  God  our  Father  which 
Christ  has  given  us  in  His  teaching  and  in  His 
own  Person.  We  are  very  far  from  a  true  realiza- 
tion of  it  even  now,  but  we  are  nearer  to  it  than 
any  who  have  gone  before  us. 

So  it  is  that,  to  use  Dr.  Salmond's  happy  phrase, 
"  Theology  is  the  marriage  of  a  mortal  with  an 
immortal,  the  union  of  the  philosophy  of  the  day 
with  Faith :  the  Faith  lives  for  ever,  the  philosophy 
grows  old  and  dies;  when  the  philosophic  element 
of  a  religion  becomes  antiquated,  its  explanations 
which  satisfied  one  age  become  unsatisfactory  to 
the  next,"  and  must  go  overboard.  It  is  simply 
one  more  illustration  of  the  great  law  of  evolution. 
Progress  means  growth,  development :  an  acorn 
fulfils    its    mission    not   by  remaining  an  acorn   but 
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by  becoming  an  oak :  a  child  fulfils  his  not  by- 
remaining  a  child  but  by  growing  into  a  man. 
Progress  means  the  putting  aside  of  the  old  bottles 
for  new  ;  if  the  new  wine  were  poured  into  the 
old  wine-skins,  the  fermenting  spirit  would  operate 
so  powerfully  as  to  burst  the  bottles  and  spill  the 
wine.  Hence,  "  new  wine  must  be  put  into  new 
bottles  that  both  may  be  prfserved."  At  the  birth 
of  the  Messiah  the  dispensation  of  Moses  had  done 
its  work  in  the  education  of  the  world;  it  had  served 
as  a  "  pedagogue  "  to  lead  men  by  the  hand  to  the 
school  of  Christ  ;  its  types  and  ceremonies  had 
waxed  old,  and  were  now  obsolete  by  age  and 
use  and  the  accomplishment  o{  their  purpose.  The 
requirements  of  the  age  had  outgrown  them.  The 
bottles  of  Judaism  would  not  hold  the  wine  of 
Christianity.  The  new  wine  of  baptism  could  not 
be  poured  into  the  old  bottle  of  circumcision,  or  the 
new  wine  of  the  Eucharist  into  the  old  bottle  of  the 
blood-stained  altar,  or  the  new  ministry  of  mercy 
into  the  old  ministry  of  sacrifice,  or  the  new  gladness 
of  the  Gospel  into  the  old  discipline  of  the  Baptist, 
or  the  new  wine  of  holiness  into  the  old  bottles  of 
a  fleshly  heart.  Not  only  would  the  dregs  of  the 
old  fermentation  have  acted  injuriously  upon  the 
new  wine,  souring  it,  but  the  new  spirit  would  have 
worked  too  powerfully  in  the  old  bottles,  bursting 
them.  So  Christ  came  "  not  to  destroy  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets,  but  to  fulfil  them;"  not  by  mend- 
ing and   repairing  what  was  worn   out   in   Judaism, 
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but  by  resetting  the  eternal  Truth  in  a  perfectly 
new  frame.  He  did  not  destroy  the  old  :  true,  He 
swept  away  with  a  ruthless  hand  the  mushroom- 
growths,  the  excrescences  that  had  gathered  around 
it  in  course  of  ages,  but  He  also  retained  the  better 
and  still  living  elements  of  the  old  creed,  all  that 
gave  Judaism  its  value,  the  great  underlying  prin- 
ciples that  formed  its  soul  ;  He  corrected  its  partial 
statements  of  the  Truth,  reasserted  all  that  was  worth 
preserving,  added  much  more  of  His  own  creation  so 
as  to  bring  it  perfectly  into  line  with  the  highest 
and  deepest  moral  and  intellectual  needs  and  con- 
victions of  the  world. 

In  a  word  Christ  transfigured  Judaism  :  it  was 
still  the  same  eternal  Faith,  only  wondrously  de- 
veloped and  transformed  :  in  it  we  have  at  last  the 
perfect  portrait  and  revelation  of  God  Himself  as 
He  is,  but  so  robed  in  the  pure  dazzling  light  of 
Divine  thought  that  our  blear  dull  eyes  are  not 
able  to  bear  its  splendour  as  of  the  Sun  at  noon- 
day, or  gaze  stedfastly  upon  God's  Face,  revealed 
there,  as  we  might  were  our  eyes  not  holden.  All 
of  us,  ever  since,  from  Apostles  downward,  have 
looked  with  dim  eyes  upon  this  perfect  living  por- 
trait, and  one  after  another  feebly  tried  to  express 
in  words  our  imperfect  and  blurred  vision  of  the 
perfect  portrait. — It  is  at  best  only  a  caricature. 
But  as  our  eyes  are  growing  day  by  day  more 
used  to  the  light,  our  vision  of  God  is  gradually 
taking  clearer  outline,  gaining  in  health  and  colour. 
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So  it  is  that  "the  Faith  never  changes,  Theology- 
is  ever  changing,"  the  false  in  our  picture  is  rubbed 
out  and  fades  away,  the  true  is  daily  more  pro- 
nounced, and  with  each  new  revelation  there  must 
be  a  change  of  form,  something  taken  out  here, 
something  added  there. 

Most    of    us    so    love    the    old    picture   to    which 
we  have  been  so   long  accustomed   that    we    resent 
any  interference  with  it.     Even  when  the  new  wine 
within  ourselves  is  ready  to  burst  its  old  bottle,  we 
prefer   the   old    and    protest    against    the    voice    of 
warning  telling  us  that  it  is  high  time  to  pour  the 
new  wine  into  new  bottles  that  both  may  be  pre- 
served.    In  a  way  the    new    preacher's   voice    finds 
a  ready  echo  in  our  own  hearts.     Even  while  firmly- 
believing  ourselves  to  be  clinging  to  the  old  beliefs, 
the  old  watchwords  of  our  fathers,  under  various  dis- 
guises we  are  neutralizing  our  profession  of  the  old 
creed  by  all  manner  of  tacit   reservations,  attempts 
to  justify  it    to  ourselves  though   we   feel  that  it  is 
already  sapped  and  decaying  at   the  roots.     There 
is  in  us  a  lurking  sense  of  shame,  a  sneaking  sus- 
picion that  it  is  disloyal  to  desert  the  creed  of  our 
fathers.      A    little   later,    when    our   eyes   are   fully 
opened,    and    we    have    taken    the    inevitable    step 
forward,  the  new  belief  seems   so   clear   and  simple 
that  it  surprises  us  we  did  not  see  it  before.     Which 
of  us  of  the  older  generation   does   not  understand 
and  sympathize  with  the  remark  of  a  recent  writer : 
"Now   that   I   have  left  behind   me  the  Calvinistic 
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dogmatism  in  which  I  was  born  and  bred,  I  feel 
like  a  man  suddenly  awaking  from  a  nightmare 
and  hideous  dream."  Most  people  would  be  amazed 
to  find  how  much  their  belief  depends  upon  their 
environment,  and,  exaggerated  as  it  may  sounds 
there  is  truth  in  the  saying,  "  religion  is  very  much 
a  matter  of  geography."  Of  this  we  may  be  sure, 
that  no  resistance  to  the  investigation  of  truth  is 
so  headstrong  as  that  offered  by  mere  prejudice 
and  custom. 

"  Truth  can  never  fail :  it  is  only  our  partial  view 
of  the  truth  that  can  be  shaken."  If  we  would  but 
bear  this  in  mind  we  should  not  be  angry  with 
those  heralds  of  the  Truth  who  are  honestly  and 
reverently  seeking  after  it,  nor  so  indifferent  to 
the  answers  they  give  us  after  many  years  of 
patient  toil. 

We  can  form  little  idea  of  the  immense  patience 
and  labour,  the  lives  of  self-denying  study  and 
research,  that  these  seekers  after  truth  have  had 
to  face  in  their  rigorous  analysis  of  the  Bible  be- 
fore any  positive,  verified,  tangible  results  could  be 
obtained.  Every  branch  of  modern  knowledge, 
physical  science,  archaeology,  a  comparative  study  of 
religions,  textual  criticism,  ethnology,  ancient  history, 
primitive  culture,  had  in  turn  to  be  thoroughly 
mastered  before  the  expert  student  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  decide  upon  actual  facts.  "  Reality  and 
sincerity"  was  the  critic's  motto,  and,  as  may  well 
be  imagined,  his  work  has  been  jealously  and  search- 
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ingly  scrutinized  by  friend  and  foe  alike :  and  both 
have  had  to  own  that  the  methods  adopted  are 
true,  exact,  and  scientific,  while  the  results  achieved 
are  uniformly  marked  by  soberness  of  judgment  and 
scholarly  completeness.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
praise  too  highly  the  conscientiousness  with  which 
the  minutest  details  have  been  carefully  scanned, 
the  honest  suspension  of  judgment  where  there  was 
any  doubt,  the  candid  acknowledgment  wherever 
a  surmise  was  hazarded,  the  loving  enthusiasm  of 
the  student  who  believes  that  those  only  are  ene- 
mies of  the  Bible  who  fail  to  investigate  it,  or  who 
shrink  from  investigating  it  completely. 

We  may  therefore  safely  accept  as  established 
facts  the  conclusions  at  which  these  experts  have 
arrived.  And  what  are  these  conclusions,  and  what 
the  outcome  of  them  ? 

At  the  outset  it  seemed  to  us  almost  as  though 
all  we  had  been  taught  to  look  upon  as  sacred 
revelation  were  to  be  reduced  to  a  chaos  of  literary 
fragments,  for,  indeed,  the  Hexateuch,  the  Psalter, 
and  many  of  the  historical  books,  together  with  the 
books  of  the  Prophets,  had  apparently  been  torn 
into  shreds.  But  we  soon  find  that  the  critic's  work 
is  not  merely  negative  and  destructive.  Critical 
experts  have  gathered  up  the  scattered  fragments, 
and  reconstructed  them  into  a  connected  and  far 
more  intelligible  whole,  so  that  as  a  matter  of  fact 
we  now  possess  a  clear,  scientific,  intelligent  under- 
standing  of  our    Bible,    where    before  all  was   hap- 
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hazard  and  without  method.  The  Divine  character 
of  the  message  in  the  Bible  has  been  rendered  far 
more  inteHigible.  We  may  have  had  to  reconsider 
our  traditional  views  as  to  the  Bible's  scientific  and 
historic  teaching,  to  recognize  the  distinctive  human 
element  in  its  composition,  an  element  which  goes 
far  to  explain  the  imperfect  faith  and  morality,  the 
many  bewildering  inconsistencies  which  we  find  in 
some  of  its  early  pages, — imperfections  which  our 
conscience  had  long  since  condemned,  although 
perhaps  we  had  not  the  courage  nor  the  larger  faith 
to  admit  this  even  to  ourselves.  True,  but  the  ap- 
plication of  critical  methods  to  our  reading  of  the 
Bible  has  vastly  strengthened  our  Faith, — a  faith 
that  behind  the  veil  of  this  visible  world  there  lives 
a  personal  living  God  of  infinite  love,  wisdom, 
power,  and  purpose.  Who  is  guiding  the  world  and 
man,  and  Whose  Hand  can  be  clearly  seen  in  revela- 
tion and  history. 

Our  eyes  have  at  last  been  opened  to  see  in  the 
Bible's  pages  God's  moral  government  of  the  world 
in  a  uniformly  consistent  and  systematic  way  right  on 
from  the  very  beginning.  We  see  now  that  Creation 
is  a  gradual  never-ending  process,  stretching  indefi- 
nitely behind  us  and  before,  always  increasing, 
changing,  advancing.  So  also  is  knowledge,  so  also 
is  God's  revelation  of  Himself  to  man,  so  also  is 
religion,  so  also  is  life.  Of  none  of  these  dare  we 
say  that  we  see  the  beginning,  neither  can  we  discern 
the  end.     One  and  all  they  spring  from  one  root, 
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and  all  our  conceptions  of  a  multiplicity  of  creations, 
of  a  series  of  abrupt  beginnings  and  equally  abrupt 
endings,  have  to  be  banished  fronn  our  minds. 

Faith  no  longer  compels  us  to  believe  that  the 
forms  in  which  Genesis  writers  expressed  their  ideas 
of  the  Creation  are  sacred  and  unalterable :  that 
the  primitive  notions  of  a  primitive  age,  an  age  of 
comparative  ignorance,  must  be  binding  now  on  us 
dwellers  upon  earth  in  more  enlightened  days.  Faith 
does  not  insist  that  our  salvation  in  this  life  and  the 
next  depends  on  our  accepting  as  eternal  truths  the 
literal  facts  of  the  biographies  of  the  patriarchs,  nor 
on  our  adopting  their  conceptions  of  God  for  our 
own.  We  have  now  a  far  higher  understanding  of 
the  Bible  and  its  message.  Its  value  for  us  does 
not  rest  on  its  science,  its  history,  or  its  dates,  or 
the  exact  order  of  its  books,  nor  on  its  verbal  in- 
spiration :  but  we  know  that  on  its  spiritual  side, 
which  alone  matters,  it  is  tenfold  more  than  ever 
before  God's  own  Book,  showing  us  the  steps  by 
which  God  has  unveiled  Himself  to  man  little  by 
little  as  our  eyes  were  able  to  bear  the  light :  until 
at  last  He  revealed  Himself  as  He  is  in  Christ 
Jesus. 

Here  again  criticism  has  proved  to  us  the  truth 
of  what  we  have  tried  to  express  in  this  chapter. 
In  the  Bible,  as  in  all  theology,  there  is  an  element 
which  is  ever  dying,  and  there  is  one  which  never 
dies  :  one  mortal  factor  there  is  in  Holy  Scripture 
that  changes  as  the  world  and  experience  change, 
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and  one  again  that  is  immortal  and  changeless : 
portions  whose  value  is  merely  temporary  and  tran- 
sient, other  portions  which  are  for  all  times  and 
for  all  people  and  for  all  eternity.  It  is  this  last 
and  spiritual  element  which  alone  matters.  Now 
as  of  old  the  simple  unlettered  peasant  can  make 
of  the  Bible  a  lamp  unto  his  feet,  and  a  light  unto 
his  path  in  all  the  changes  and  chances  of  this 
mortal  life,  with  its  joys  and  sorrows,  its  hopes 
and  fears,  its  graces  and  its  sins.  Criticism  does 
emphatically  not  rob  him  of  this  deep  and  abiding 
comfort  and  help,  for  the  spiritual  message  of  the 
Bible  remains  untouched.  All  that  criticism  has 
done  is  to  clear  the  ground  and  our  minds  as  well 
of  much  misconception  on  matters  of  science,  history, 
dates,  and  so  forth,  but  these  have  an  incidental 
connection  only  with  spiritual  revelation.  It  leaves 
the  relationship  between  the  soul  and  its  God  ever 
the  same,  a  thing  which  cannot  be  shaken.  So 
long  as  this  remains  it  cannot,  does  not,  greatly 
matter  that  we  have  to  re-sort,  set  in  order  our 
ideas  of  the  exactitude  of  this  story  or  that,  to 
admit  this  book  or  that  as  belonging  to  a  later  or 
an  earlier  date,  to  realize  that  the  writers  who 
edited  the  Bible  made  use  of  material  varying  con- 
siderably in  historical  worth. 

If,  for  example,  the  Psalter  can  no  longer  be 
regarded  as  the  record  of  the  spiritual  experience 
of  one  individual,  David,  it  becomes  even  more 
precious  as  voicing  and  embodying  all  the  highest 
aspirations,   the  purest  joys,  the  noblest  sorrows  of 
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many  centuries  of  national  life.  In  like  manner  if 
the  laws  given  in  the  Hexateuch  were  not  indeed, 
as  was  once  fancied,  the  product  of  a  few  months 
or  years  of  Moses'  life,  they  surely  gain  in  interest 
and  instructiveness  when  known  to  be  the  slow 
growth  of  many  generations  in  the  most  interesting 
crises  of  Israel's  spiritual  life. 

No,  the  Higher  Critics  have  not,  as  once  we 
feared,  robbed  us  of  our  Bible.  They  took  it  away, 
yes,  for  a  season,  and  we  feared  it  had  fallen  into 
sacrilegious  hands,  but  all  the  while  they  were 
honestly  and  reverently  studying  its  pages  by  the 
light  of  a  vast  accumulated  knowledge,  and  in  a 
patient  thoroughgoing  manner.  As  seekers  after 
Truth,  and  with  eyes  fixed  upon  their  ultimate 
goal,  looking  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the 
left,  lured  by  no  will-o'-the-wisp  of  sentiment,  tradi- 
tion, or  authority,  discouraged  by  no  hostile  voices, 
they  set  themselves  to  reach  after  Truth,  if  haply 
they  might  find  her.  Patiently,  painfully,  self- 
denyingly  they  pursued  their  way,  and  now  it  is 
we  who  reap  the  reward  of  their  long  years  of 
struggle  and  of  labour.  They  have  given  us  back 
a  Bible  far  more  intelligible,  far  more  helpful,  far 
more  spiritual  than  ever  it  was  before  :  they  have 
illuminated  its  pages  with  a  flood  of  precious  light. 
By  that  Hght  we  shall  read  into  it  a  deeper  meaning, 
a  clearer,  stronger,  more  perfect  faith,  and  now,  as 
never  before,  we  "are  always  ready  to  give  an 
answer  to  every  man  that  asketh  us  a  reason  for 
the  hope  that  is  in  us." 


CHAPTER   I, 


The  Growth  of  Religions. 

'T^HE  Old  Testament  has  an  interesting  story  to 
■■•  tell  us  of  Israel's  quest  after  the  knowledge 
of  the  one  true  God,  and  also  of  many  of  the  stages 
through  which  the  Hebrews  had  to  pass  on  the 
road  to  the  goal  :  and  as  the  story  unfolds  we  see 
a  steady  progress  onwards  from  small  beginnings 
to  a  result  of  incalculable  value  to  humanity, — a 
highly  spiritual  faith.  Politically  the  place  of  Israel 
in  history  may  be  very  small,  but  its  influence  on 
the  history  and  civilization  of  the  world  has  been 
enormous,  for  the  Bible,  which  has  revolutionized 
the  world,  was  moulded  in  Hebrew  minds,  coloured 
by  the  genius  of  Hebrew  speech,  and  its  truths  were 
put  to  the  proof  for  the  education  of  the  world  in 
Hebrew  hearts  and  lives.  The  three  religions  which 
have  taught  men  to  worship  one  God,  the  Jewish, 
the  Christian,  and  the  Mahometan,  are  all  due  to 
Hebrew  religious  thought. 

Judged  by  its  perfected  result,  its  high-water  mark, 
as  seen  in  an  Isaiah,  for  example,  Israel's  religion 
is  an  essentially  enlightened,  spiritual,  inspiring 
faith — a  faith  in  a  living,  loving  Personal  God,  sole 
Creator  of  the  universe ;  above  all,  a  faith  in  a  moral 
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Governor  of  the  world,  "holy  in  all  His  ways,  and 
righteous  in  all  His  works,"  all  along  guiding  man- 
kind to  a  final  goal  worthy  of  His  character, — 
a  faith  which  finds  its  consummation  and  crown  in 
Christianity,  for  our  Lord  Himself  tells  us  that  He 
came  to  put  the  coping-stone  to  it :  "I  am  come 
not  to  destroy  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  but  to 
fulfil  them." 

But  we  know  that  the  Hebrew  religion  is  a  gradual 
growth  and  did  not  spring,  like  Minerva,  into  full- 
grown  existence,  ready-made,  from  the  mind  of  God. 
This  is  not  God's  way  of  dealing  with  man  ;  and  the 
purpose  of  this  book  is  to  show  Israel's  religion  "in 
the  making."  It  is  true  that  the  opening  chapters 
of  Genesis  represent  Adam  and  the  early  patriarchs 
as  already  possessing  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  one 
true  God,  but  this  was  not  really  the  case :  it  is 
a  common  misconception,  an  illusion  due  to  an  un- 
intelligent, uncritical,  superficial  reading  of  the  Bible. 
The  actual  religion  of  those  early  days  did  not  bear 
the  faintest  resemblance  to  the  highly  spiritual  pic- 
ture of  it  given  us  by  Genesis  writers,  and  the  Bible 
itself  furnishes  us  the  clue  for  a. right  understanding 
of  the  matter. 

But  we  shall  not  really  understand  the  evolution 
of  Israel's  religion  at  all  until  we  have  cleared  and 
paved  the  way  by  examining  certain  points  which 
may  not  seem  to  bear  upon  our  subject  at  all,  and 
yet  are  inseparable  from  it. 

To  begin   with,  we  cannot  study  the   religion  of 
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Israel,  or  any  other  creed,  be  it  Christianity,  Ma- 
hometanism,  or  Buddhism,  by  itself.  We  are  obliged 
to  study  them  thus  separately  in  ordinary  practice 
for  convenience,  but  it  is  an  artificial  distinction. 
Nature  recognizes  no  such  distinctions  of  nations, 
languages,  and  peoples,  but  only  mankind  universally, 
individual  man  in  the  mass  ;  and  precisely  because 
human  nature  is  at  bottom  one  and  the  same  always 
and  everywhere,  so  we  shall  see  that  all  religions  the 
wide  world  over  have  a  striking  family  likeness  ;  so 
much  so  that  missionaries,  struck  by  the  wondrous 
similiarity  of  many  of  the  beliefs  of  their  heathen 
flock  to  what  is  to  be  found  in  Holy  Scripture,  have 
fancied  that  somehow  the  Bible  stories  must  have 
already  reached  them  in  some  mysterious  way.  In 
the  presence  of  the  unknown,  man's  curiosity  has 
everywhere  prompted  him  to  ask  such  natural  ques- 
tions as  "  How  did  the  world  come  into  being,  and 
man,  and  disease,  and  death .? "  Almost  invariably 
the  simple  rough  answers  to  these  questions  have 
been  strangely  alike,  as  we  shall  see  in  our  next 
chapter.  These  myths  form  the  roots,  the  common 
foundation  of  all  religions  ;  this  is  the  human  element 
which  they  all  have  in  common,  and  we  shall  see 
that  it  is  a  hardy  plant,  and  survives  even  in  Christi- 
anity, while  Judaism  is  full  of  it. 

In  our  study  of  Israel's  religion  we  cannot  afford 
to  disregard  this  human  element, — it  is  so  pro- 
nounced. We  shall  see  that  it  is  thus  and  thus 
alone  that  we    can  account  for  such   extraordinary 
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Hebrew  conceptions  as  the  following-,   and   the   list 
might  be  indefinitely  lengthened  : — 

The  scene  in  the  garden  of  Eden  where  Satan 
assumes  the  form  of  a  serpent,  as  well  as  the  worship 
of  Jehovah  in  the  shape  of  a  bull,  are  palpably 
survivals  of  a  day  when  primitive  man  commonly 
believed  that  gods  and  spirits  could  transform  them- 
selves into  any  animal  they  chose.  To  the  same 
primitive  myths  we  owe  the  presence  of  trees  of 
life  and  knowledge  ;  the  formation  of  man  from 
clay,  and  of  woman  from  man's  rib;  the  conversion 
of  Lot's  wife  into  a  pillar  of  salt ;  the  phenomenal 
ages  and  gigantic  size  of  mankind  in  the  days 
before  the  Flood.  We  shall  see  that  the  account, 
as  given  in  Genesis,  of  the  introduction  of  disease 
and  death,  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  the  Flood 
story  find  their  parallels  among  uncivilized  races 
in  every  latitude.  Again,  can  we  possibly  assign 
a  divine  source  to  the  procedure  adopted  by  the 
Hebrews  for  the  removal  of  uncleanncss  arising 
from  contact  with  a  dead  body  (Numb.  xix.  i  —  ii) 
by  means  of  the  ashes  of  a  red  heifer  which  has 
to  be  brought  to  the  priest,  burnt,  the  ashes  col- 
lected, then  mixed  with  water,  and  everything 
done  with  a  ceremonial  that  baffles  description,  and 
reminds  one  strongly  of  the  formulas  of  the  "  medi- 
cine-man?" This  is  clearly  a  survival  of  the  "taboo" 
arising  from  contact  with  a  dead  body  and  the 
procedure  for  its  removal  so  commonly  found  even 
now  among  savages,  and  which  was  once  universal. 
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Aiiollur  u.iifaiul  stray  of  olcli-n  days  is  the  strange 
ordeal     of    Ihe    "water    of    l.ilteniess    cr    jealousy" 
(Nuinl).  V.)   whieh   the  jiriest  is  to  i^ive  to  a   woman 
supposed    to    be    unlaithlid,    .ind    which    would     not 
haiin    her    if   imioeent,   hut,   if  .L;uilty,  "would    cause 
h(M-    l)ody    to    swell    and    her    thij^h    to     (all    away." 
Si>ruuL;    Iroin    a    ver)'     primitive    heliel,    too,    is    im- 
doubtcdl)-    the   rite  ol    placing-   tin;    people's   sins   on 
a  cfoal   and  sendinu   it   into  the  wilderness  to  Aza/cl 
(1,0V.  wi.),  an   evil   s|Mrit  who  was  supposed    to  havt- 
his  abode  there;  and  the  pi)pular  belief  in  witchcraft, 
exorcism,    neeiomaney,   m.ii^ie   anuilets,    eastiuij^   lots, 
oracles,  and  si>   forth,  can   have  arisen    h-oin   no  other 
source.      What   ctlu-r  expl.nialioii  can  we  lind,  a_L;ain, 
lor  the  universal    llebrcw  btlief  that   the  dead   were 
relegated   to  an   uiulerground  |,)it  (Sheol)  where  the)'- 
led   an   (.inpt)',  joyli>ss,  hopeless  existence,  good  and 
b.ul    all    huddled    ti)gellier  ;     just    \\\c    picture   (^\    life 
after    ilealh    we    ihid    in    (ireek    and    Roman    myth, 
onl\'  worse?      The  stories  ol   tlu-  translation  ol   men 
to   luMVt'U  without   seeing  death,  the   universal   belief 
in  a  golilen  age  ol"  original  innoceni\',  the  prevalence 
of  stone  and   In  e-w  orsliip,    ami   (^{  human   sacrifices, 
the  vow  ol  Je[)hthah,  and  man)-  mtn'c  similar  strange 
itlcas  anil  customs  cm  onl)-  be  satisfactorily  accounted 
loi    in   the  same  wa)-.     These  instances  must  suffice, 
esjjcci.dly   as  our  \er)-   next   chai)ler  deals   with   this 
subject  at  some  length,  anil   we  have   only   relerred 
to  these  cases  to  m.ike  oui  point  more  clear. 

h'rom   what  we   h.i\e  ahead)'  said   it    naturall)'  lol- 
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lows  as  a  corollary  that,  strictly  speaking,  we  cannot 
speak  of  religions  as  one  true,  and  all  others  false. 
One  and  all  they  have  sprung  from  a  common  root ; 
each  one  in  its  way  is  "  seeking  after  God,  if  haply 
it  may  find  Him,"  but  some  have  remained  stationary,, 
some  have  even  retrograded,  while  others  have  made 
immense  strides  forward,  and  one  has  reached  its 
goal.  The  differences  between  religions  are  very- 
wide,  but  they  are  now  admitted  to  be,  like  the 
differences  between  civilized  men  and  savages,  dif- 
ferences  only  in  degree  and  not  in  kind. 

In  our  Introduction  we  stated  that  the  modern 
intellectual  horizon  has  everywhere  widened,  but 
nowhere  has  it  so  broadened  as  in  its  attitude  to 
religion  generally.  Sixty,  or  even  thirty,  years  ago 
all  so-called  religions  outside  the  Bible  were  regarded 
as  worthless  superstitions  :  now  the  time  has  passed 
away  when  it  is  possible  for  the  Bible  student  either 
to  ignore  every  other  religion  but  that  of  the  He- 
brews, or  to  regard  them  merely  as  so  many  forms 
of  error.  The  extension  of  knowledge  has  clearly 
taught  him  that  Christianity  is  but  one  of  many 
beliefs  which  have  prevailed  over  vast  areas  and 
during  indefinite  periods,  and  the  historical  student 
of  religion  feels  that  he  can  no  longer  treat  them 
as  so  many  inventions  of  the  devil,  even  thoueh  he 
may  be  firmly  persuaded  that  Christianity  stands 
on  a  far  higher  plane  than  all  the  rest.  Everywhere 
else  we  see  clear  evidences  of  one  continuous  process 
of  development  from   the  most  slender   beginnings, 
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the  most  elementary  germs,  up  to  life's  present 
marvellously  complex  conditions :  and  these  uni- 
versal laws  of  evolution  must  hold  good  in  matters 
of  religion  just  as  in  nature  and  civilization.  Even 
as  man  himself  has  to  take  his  place  among  other 
animals  from  which  he  has  sprung,  and  whom  he 
has  outdistanced  in  the  race,  in  the  struggle  for 
existence,  by  reason  of  certain  superior  qualities 
which  he  possessed  and  they  lacked,  so  also  religion 
has  to  be  studied  as  an  evolution  of  which  Christi- 
anity is  the  perfect  outcome  and  type  amongst  a 
host  of  imperfect  types  from  which  it  in  its  turn 
has  sprung.  We  cannot,  therefore,  say  of  creeds 
that  one  is  true  and  all  the  others  false  :  all  alike 
have  their  roots  in  the  primitive  myths  which 
are  mankind's  common  heritage,  man's  early  simple 
answers  to  the  universal  problems  of  the  origin  of 
the  world,  man,  and  death.  Starting  with  these 
fundamental  ideas  as  their  common  basis  some 
"  have  built  on  this  foundation  gold,  silver,  precious 
stones,  others  mere  wood,  hay,  stubble  ;  "  some  have 
remained  all  but  stationary,  others  are  still  in  a  very 
low  stage  of  development,  while  others  have  all  but 
reached  the  goal. 

The  more  thoroughly  and  intelligently  religion 
is  studied,  the  clearer  the  conviction  will  be  forced 
upon  us  that  all  religions  of  the  world,  be  they 
crude  and  barbaric,  be  they  spiritual  and  enlight- 
ened, are  fundamentally  one  and  the  same.  As 
Dr.    Fairbairn    well    puts    it  :    "  The    Son    of    God 
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holds  in  His  pierced  hands  the  keys  of  all  the 
religions,  explains  all  the  factors  of  their  being, 
and  all  the  persons  through  whom  they  have  been 
realized."  One  and  all  these  primitive  creeds  were 
but  "the  baby  figures  of  the  giant  mass  of  things 
to  come,"  and  the  end  crowns  all  and  explains  all. 

This  is  not  a  discovery  of  to-day :  S.  Paul  knew 
this  truth,  so  did  Malachi  long  before  him.  Not 
only  does  this  Hebrew  prophet  say  that  God's  Name 
is  magnified  among  the  heathen,  but  he  distinctly 
speaks  of  their  ofierings  as  having  Jehovah  for  their 
object :  "  For  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  even  unto 
the  going  down  of  the  same  My  name  is  great 
among  the  Gentiles  ;  and  in  every  place  incense  is 
offered  unto  My  name,and  a  pure  offering:  for  My 
name  is  great  among  the  Gentiles'*  (Mai.  i.  ii  R.V.). 
S.  Paul  also  recognized  the  element  of  truth  in 
heathen  creeds,  for  in  his  address  to  the  Athenians 
he  says :  "  As  I  passed  by,  and  beheld  your  devo- 
tions, I  found  an  altar  with  this  inscription,  To  the 
Unknown  God.  Whom  therefore  ye  ignorantly  wor- 
ship, Him  declare  I  unto  you"  (Acts  xvii.  23  sqq.). 
Malachi  and  S.  Paul  grasped  the  truth  which  we  are 
only  just  beginning  to  seize, — that  during  the  ages 
of  heathen  darkness  God  "  left  not  Himself  with- 
out a  witness"  (cf.  Acts  x.  34,  35),  but  made  even 
then  certain  revelations  of  Himself  to  men  "  in  every 
nation "  by  the  only  means  which  they  were  then 
capable  of  understanding.  To  a  Malachi  and  a 
S.  Paul  these  so-called  heathen  superstitions,  good, 
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bad,  or  indifferent,  were  so  many  blurred  and  cari- 
catured representations  of  the  truth,  witnesses  every 
one  of  them  for  God,  however  faulty  and  unworthy. 

In  modern  times  Cardinal  Newman,  amongst 
others,  has  said  precisely  the  same  thing :  "  There 
is  something  truly  and  divinely  revealed  in  every 
religion  all  over  the  earth,"  and  again  :  "  Revelation, 
properly  speaking,  is  an  universal  not  a  local  gift." 

"What!"  men  exclaim,  "is  Christianity  at  the 
root  one  and  the  same  with  cannibalism ! "  Yes, 
step  by  step  we  can  trace  the  growth  of  the  idea 
of  God  from  the  tin\'  germ  of  immature  childish 
superstitions  to  the  full  mature  blossom  of  Christi- 
anity as  Christ  conceived  it  and  we  do  not.  At 
first  sight  the  brutal  rites  of  savages  seem  as  far 
asunder  as  the  poles  from  Christianity — those  devil- 
born,  this  God-like :  those  black  as  the  nethermost 
darkness  of  hell,  this  bright  as  heaven's  noon-day 
sun  :  yet  it  is  after  all  a  difference  of  degree  only. 

It  was  but  a  toddling  step  towards  a  higher  Being 
which  made  the  savage  offer  his  demon-god  human 
sacrifices  so  as  to  propitiate  the  thing  he  dreaded, 
his  deity  :  it  was  another  step  when  presently  man, 
a  savage  still,  but  slightly  more  civilized,  worshipped 
his  "  lords  many  and  gods  many,"  deities  who  were 
even  such  as  men  themselves,  as  vindictive,  as 
cruel,  as  sensuous  as  they,  but  now  human.  A 
further  advance  was  made  when  man's  consciousness 
awoke  to  the  sense  that  a  nation's  gods  should  be 
moral,   of  a    character  to  inspire    their  worshippers 
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with  a  love  of  all  that  is  noble  and  true  and  good 
and  pure,  and  thus  we  get  spiritual  religions,  like 
Judaism,  with  their  root-idea  of  a  righteous  God  ; 
the  goal,  however,  was  only  reached  when  Christ 
proved  in  Himself  that  God  is  in  man  and  man 
in  God,  a  truth  which  even  now,  tv/o  thousand 
years  later,  we  are  yet  but  blindly  feeling  after. 

So  it  is  that  every  advance  in  religion  dovetails 
into  the  faith  that  went  before  it,  has  its  roots 
deeply  imbedded  in  its  predecessor,  and  cannot  be 
maintained  without  taking  up  and  assimilating  the 
still  living  elements  of  the  older  creed:  "I  am 
come  not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil."  "  These  little 
systems  which  had  their  day  and  ceased  to  be  " 
were  one  and  all  the  imperfect  but  genuine  efforts 
of  their  time  and  generation  to  comprehend  the 
"  Father  of  all,  in  every  age,  in  every  clime  adored  ' 
— links  in  the  chain  of  the  evolution  of  man's  faith. 

It  is  only  one  more  illustration  of  the  great  law 
of  evolution  which  we  see  in  operation  everywhere 
and  wondrously.  In  the  commonest  things  it  fulfils 
its  daily  miraculous  task,  converting  the  seed  into 
the  flower,  the  Qgg  into  the  bird,  the  caterpillar 
into  the  moth,  the  child  into  the  man. 

The  egg  sleeps  in  its  nest,  as  motionless  as  a 
stone  :  how  can  it  ever  be  so  transformed  as  to 
run  and  fly }  Look  at  the  creeping  caterpillar 
crawling  tortuously  along  the  earth,  does  it  seem 
a  likely  creature  to  mount  one  day  on  wings  and 
bathe  in  the  sunbeam  ?     Or  do  those  puny  perish- 
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able  acorns  on  which  the  swine  feed  seem  to  hold 
in  themselves  the  promise  of  mighty  forest-oaks 
living  over  a  thousand  years  ? 

How  is  it  all  done  ?  One  and  all  they  have 
a  divine  something  within  them,  a  soul,  a  vital 
spark,  a  germ-cell,  a  dynamic  force,  call  it  what 
you  will,  which  has  an  innate  capacity  of  infinite 
development,  and  under  favourable  circumstances 
will  and  must  burst  through  its  confining  barriers, 
and  will  not  rest  till  it  has  perfectly  achieved  the 
God-purposed  end  for  which  it  was  created.  Every- 
where it  is  a  law  of  development  through  a  series 
of  transformations.  In  technical  language  :  "  When 
the  external  conditions  become  favorable  the  seed 
germinates,  the  materials  of  active  life  within  it 
undergo  chemical  changes  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
convert   them    into    substances    which    can    readily 

travel   to  the   seed  of  s^rowth,   and   can   be  used  as 

•  .  .  . 

plastic  material  by  the  growing  cells,  and  therefore 

as  the  embryo  grows   the  original  seed  grows  less, 

for   its    life-giving   elements  are  being  used   up    by 

the  new  offspring."     The  caterpillar  must  thus  pass 

through   its  chrysalis  stage  before   it  can  mount  on 

the    wings    of  the    moth :    yet    through    it    all    the       0 

"personality,"  be  it    in   seed,  ^^%,  or  child,  is   ever  r 

the  same  in  the  perfect  flower,  bird,  and  man,  only 

wondrously  grown  and  developed — 

*'  We  all  are  changed  by  still  degrees, 
All  but  the  basis  of  the  soul." — 

In    a    sense,    all    organisms    are    ever    "rising    on 
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stepping  -  stones  of  their  dead  selves  to  higher 
things." 

So  it  is  with  reh'gion,  for  it  also  is  a  living 
organism,  and  its  seed  is  that  fc^Hng — call  it  in- 
stinct, aspiration,  curiosity,  as  you  will — which  is 
in  the  mind  and  heart  of  every  man  born  into  the 
world  in  the  presence  of  the  unknown  around  him. 
This  seed  germinates  first  into  nature-worship,  then 
into  polytheism,  followed  by  a  belief  in  a  moral 
God,  till  we  get  the  perfect  flower  in  Christianity. 

"  But,"  it  may  naturally  be  asked,  "  why  then 
do  not  all  religions  arrive  at  the  goal  ?  Why  did 
other  national  seekers  after  God  stop  half-way 
while  Judaism  alone  developed  the  seed  into  the 
perfect  bloom  ? " 

To  this  big  question  two  answers  may  be  given  ; 
one  a  purely  natural  answer,  the  other  the  clue  to 
the  problem  given  us  in  the  Bible.  Man's  solution 
goes  a  long  way  towards  a  helpful  answer,  but  it 
does  not  explain  everything.  We  have  already 
seen  that  under  the  law  of  evolution  the  seed 
germinates  and  developes  into  the  flower  only 
wJieti  all  the  conditions  are  favorable.  Many  acorns 
remain  acorns  and  die  because  their  surroundings 
are  not  of  a  nature  to  quicken  the  germ-cell  into 
life,  and  unused  functions  die.  More  than  this,  even 
when  the  surrounding  conditions  are  favorable  to 
the  maintenance  of  life  they  are  often  so  very 
different  in  other  respects  that  they  abnormally 
develope    some    of  the  original   life-cells   and   stunt 
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others  which  cannot  live  in  that  environment.  Thus 
do  we  account  for  the  various  species  and  kinds  of 
vegetable  and  animal  products,  and  understand 
why  some  living  beings  are  fishes,  or  birds,  or 
beasts,  and  others  men. 

The  same  law  holds  good  in  the  development  of  q 
human  character.  The  environment  of  the  Greeks 
abnormally  developed  their  power  of  thought  and 
their  sense  of  beauty,  so  it  has  been  their  mission 
and  function  to  refine  and  humanize  mankind. 
Art,  letters,  philosophy,  taste  have  been  their  con- 
tribution to  the  education  of  tlie  world. 

Similarly,  by   reason  of  its   environment,  Rome's  ] 

function    and    mission  was    to    teach  mankind    law,  *^ 

organization,  government.  The  Teutonic  nations' 
share  in  mankind's  development  has  been  the  teach- 
ing of  honour,  truthfulness,  respect  for  women. 

In  like  manner,  because  of  the  special  environ- 
ment which  was  Israel's  in  the  course  of  its  national 
life,  the  spiritual  or  religious  element  has  been  pro- 
nouncedly developed  in  the  Hebrews,  and  their 
mission  has  been  to  give  the  world  its  true  re- 
ligion. 

But,  all  said  and  done,  mere  naturalism  does  not 
account  for  it  all.  The  only  answer  which  satis- 
factorily explains  all  the  facts  must  ever  be  that 
Israel  developed  in  a  unique  religious  direction  of 
its  own  "  uader  the  constraint  of  a  Divine  training, 
and  under  the  guiding  light  of  a  Divine  revelation, 
and    that    its    Prophets,— Moses,    Isaiah,    Christ,— 
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rightly  claimed  to  be  the  spokesmen  and  represen- 
tatives of  the  one  true  God  "  (Kirkpatrick). 

If  it  be  urged  that   this  would  imply  an  act  of 
favoritism  on  God's  part,  unworthy  of  His  character, 
our  answer  is  that  it  is  precisely  because  God  is  full 
of  love  and  mercy  that  He  thus  chose  Israel.     He 
set  apart  the  Jews  as   His  chosen   people,  not    out 
of  partiality,  but  as  the  instrument  in  His  hands  for 
the  purpose  He  has  had  in  view  all  along  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world, — the  salvation  of  all  men  : 
"  The   fixed    purpose   that   all    men    shall  be  saved 
and    come    to    the    knowledge    of   the    truth."     God 
does   not   thus   distribute   His  grace   and  gifts  with 
a   partial    or   niggard    hand.       He    first    selects    the 
Jews   to   keep  the  conception  of  a  living  righteous 
Father  alive  in  the  midst  of  an  evil  world,  so  that 
through   them    He    may   reach    and    gather    in    the 
Gentiles.     For   their   backsliding  God   has  later  on 
to   reject   the    Jews,   but   through  the    Gentiles    He 
means   to    save   the   Jews  in  their  turn   (Rom.  xi.). 
But  we  shall  speak  of  this  more  fully  in  our  chapter 
on  Inspiration. 

If  therefore  we  would  understand  Israel's  religion 
we  must  not  study  it  by  itself,  for  we  cannot  ignore 
other  religions  that  preceded  it  and  contributed 
largely  to  its  making.  We  must  go  behind  its 
earliest  historical  facts,  look  out  for  and  expect  to 
find  in  it  many  survivals  of  earlier  faiths.  The 
Hebrews  are  men  of  the  Semitic  group  of  the  large 
family  of  mankind.     As  men  they  will  retain  a  large 
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portion  of  the  human  element  which  forms  the 
skeleton  scaffolding  of  all  religion.  As  Semites  they 
must  and  do  show  forth  in  their  religious  rites  and 
doctrine  a  striking  family  likeness  with  other  Semitic 
races,  the  Arabs  and  especially  the  Babylonians, 
whose  direct  descendants  they  are.  As  Hebrews 
they  have  impressed  upon  this  material  a  distinct 
stamp  of  their  own  in  consequence  of  their  special 
surroundings  and  the  unique  line  of  development 
which  they  followed  under  God's  direct  training  and 
guidance.  It  is  only  by  clearly  keeping  in  view  the 
connecting  links  between  the  human,  the  Semitic 
and  the  Hebrew  elements,  by  showing  how  decidedly 
Israel's  religion  is  rooted  in  the  past,  how  it  has  been 
fostered  by  its  predecessors,  has  assimilated  what 
was  still  living  in  them,  that  we  shall  understand 
it  as  we  should.  In  our  next  chapter,  on  primitive 
religion,  we  shall  discuss  the  contribution  made  by 
the  first  of  these  factors,  the  human  element,  and 
endeavour  to  point  out  what  an  important  part  it 
has  played  in  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews. 


CHAPTER    II. 


Primitive  Man's  Religion. 

WE  stated  in  our  last  chapter  that  all  religions 
are  at  bottom  one  and  the  same.  They 
one  and  all  have  their  roots  in  the  primitive 
myths  which  are  mankind's  common  heritage, 
man's  earliest  answers  to  the  world-wide  problems : 
"  How  did  the  world,  and  man,  and  death  come  into 
beincr?"  Let  us  take  the  Bible's  own  answers  to 
these  questions  by  way  of  illustration. 

Gen.  ii.  7  tells  us  that  God  formed  man  (his  human 
body)  from  clods  (not  "  dust '')  of  the  field,  and  then 
breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  so  that 
man  became  a  living  being. 

In  the  story  of  the  Fall  (Gen.  ii.  15  — 17;  iii.  i — 
19)  we  read  that  death  came  into  the  world  through 
man's  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit  of  the  tree  of  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 

The  Creation  story  says  that  when  God  created 
the  world  "  the  earth  was  without  form  and  void, 
and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  qf  the  deep  (waters : 
the  watery  abyss  :  Tehom),  and  the  breath  of  God 
was  brooding  over  the  waters,"  In  other  words, 
before  the  Creation  all  that  existed  was  (i)  dark- 
ness, (2)  a  vast  watery  abyss,  (3)  God's  breath 
over  it,  or  air. 

Now  these  passages — and  we  might  quote  many 
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more — give  a  striking  example  of  a  most  interesting 
phenomenon.  The  Bible  explanations  of  the  Crea- 
tion, the  origin  of  man  and  death,  are  legends  to 
be  found  amongst  all  primitive  peoples  all  over  the 
world,  expressed  also  in  almost  identically  the  same 
terms,  even  when  the  homes  of  the  races  are  as  far 
apart  as.  Greece,  Mexico,  Australia,  Egypt,  South 
America,  Iceland,  and  the  South  Sea  Islands. 

Almost  everywhere  man  is  stated  to  have  been 
formed  by  some  supernatural  being  out  of  clay. 
In  New  Zealand  the  legend  runs:  "The  god  took 
red  clay  and  kneaded  it  with  his  own  blood."  Greek 
myths  relate  that  "  men  were  baked  in  clay,"  and 
the  Melanesian  story  is  that  "  man  was  made  of  red 
clay."  Some  primitive  peoples,  however,  such  as 
the  Australians  and  South  Americans,  as  well  as 
sundry  Greek  legends,  speak  of  man  as  sprung 
from  the  lower  animals. 

That  death  followed  man's  disobedience  of  some 
god's  direct  command  is  also  a  common  primitive 
belief.  With  savage  races  there  is  a  conviction  that 
man  was  originally  immortal,  but  he  forfeited  that 
immortality  through  breaking  some  law — some  taboo 
— imposed  by  a  deity,  and  death  followed  in  conse- 
quence. In  Australia  a  woman  had  been  forbidden 
to  approach  a  certain  tree  in  which  dwelt  a  bat: 
she  went  near  it  :  the  bat  fluttered  out  and  there- 
after men  died.  The  Ningphoos  were  banished  from 
paradise  and  became  mortal,  for  the  reason  that 
one   of  them  bathed    in   forbidden   {tabooed)  waters. 
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In  like  manner  the  Greek  myth  tells  us  that  man- 
kind was  free  from  death-dealing  disease  till  the 
woman  Pandora  lifted  the  lid  of  a  forbidden  box. 

The  world,  in  primitive  legend,  or  rather  the  earth 
is  as  a  rule  supposed  to  have  grown  out  of  something 
already  existing,  an  animal,  an  egg,  a  fragment  of 
soil  fished  up  from  the  waters,  or  out  of  water  itself. 
The  Accadians  and  Japanese  supposed  the  earth 
to  have  somehow  grown  out  of  water.  The  South 
Americans  believed  it  was  formed  from  earth  thrown 
up  from  the  bottom  of  the  water.  Most  primitive 
nations  incline  to  the  idea  of  an  egg  or  an  animal 
as  the  source  of  all  things  ;  or  they  even  believe  that 
a  man  was  torn  to  pieces,  and  out  of  the  fragments 
were  made  heaven  and  earth.  Strange  as  it  may 
sound,  the  Genesis  account,  as  we  show  in  the 
analysis  of  the  Bible  story  in  Chapter  VI.,  repeats 
primitive  man's  creed  of  a  world  sprung  from  water 
as  the  primal  element,  and  also  embodies  the  idea 
of  a  heaven  and  earth  formed  from  the  mangled 
portions  of  an  animal  torn  to  pieces. 

These  universal  "  common-stock  "  myths  might  be 
indefinitely  multiplied,  for  ethnologists  are  carefully 
collecting  and  sorting  them  from!  every  quarter  of 
the  globe.  Studying  them,  the  question  forces  itself 
upon  us :  How  is  this  universal  prevalence  of  the 
same  ideas  to  be  accounted  for?  The  favorite 
way  of  approaching  this  problem  till  quite  recently 
has  been  to  trace  all  these  legendary  traditions 
back    to   a    common    source — the    Bible ;    but    this 
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orthodox  method  of  harmonizing  these  world-wide 
myths  has  now  been  exploded,  and  a  far  more 
natural  and  rational  explanation  is  now  accepted. 
Thev  are  one  and  all  a  "survival"  of  a  condition 
of  thought  or  mind  which  was  once  common,  if 
not  actually  universal,  but  is  now  only  to  be  found 
among  savages,  and  to  a  certain  extent  among 
children. 

Confronted  by  these  primitive  child-like  legends 
and  folk-lore  stories  scattered  over  the  whole  face 
of  the  earth,  and  bearing  such  a  pronounced  family 
likeness.  Prof.  Max  Miiller  many  years  ago  asked  : 
"Was  there  a  period  of  temporary  madness  through 
which  the  early  mind  had  to  pass,  and  was  it  a 
madness  identically  the  same  in  India,  Babylon, 
Iceland,  America,  and  the  South  Sea  Islands  ? " 
To  this  we  may  answer  that  the  human  mind  in 
its  infancy  must  needs  pass  through  this  most 
curious,  child-like,  or  savage  state  of  thought. 

Curiosity  and  credulity  seem  to  be  the  universal 
characteristics  of  the  human  mind  in  every  stage  ^m--^ 
of  its  development.  We  all  want  answers  to  the 
questions  : — How  came  this  or  that  to  be  what  it 
is?  What  is  the  origin  of  the  world,  and  of  man, 
and  of  death .''  The  only  difference  between  our 
questioning  and  that  of  primitive  man  is  that  in 
these  latter  days  we  aim  at  being  accurate  and 
scientific  in  our  search,  whereas  the  savage  is  easily 
satisfied  with  any  explanation  that  seems  to  square 
with   the  scanty  facts   at   his    disposal.     Prof.   Max 
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Miiller  has  well  said,  "  Primitive  man  not  only  did 
not  think  as  we  think,  but  did  not  think  as  we 
think  he  ought  to  have  thought."  We  must,  there- 
fore, throw  back  our  thoughts  into  this  primitive 
age.  From  our  knowledge  of  modern  savage  races, 
and  by  an  intellectual  tour  de  force  we  must  face 
man's  surroundings  as  savages  face  them. 

To  primitive  man  all  nature  is  alive  and  per- 
sonified. Every  brook  and  well  and  tree :  every 
rock  and  glade  :  heaven  and  earth :  sun  and  moon  : 
wind  and  thunder,  are  not  things  at  all.  Each  is 
a  living  personality,  and  so  the  whole  universe  is 
peopled  with  an  innumerable  host  of  living  spirits, 
good  or  bad.  In  poetry,  by  an  effort  of  imagination, 
we  personify  sun  and  wind  ;  but  even  in  our  own 
days  "  A  liushman  once  saw  the  personal  Wind  at 
Haarfontein,  and  meant  to  throw  a  stone  at  it,  but 
it  ran  into  a  hill^"  In  the  Iliad  Homer  recounts 
how  the  Wind,  by  certain  mares,  became  the  sire 
of  special  steeds.  Missionaries,  even  now,  often  tell 
us  that  they  cannot  understand  how  savages  can 
possibly  believe  that  sun  and  moon  are  human 
beings.  More  than  this,  to  uncivilized  races,  Sky, 
Sun,  Sea,  Wind  are  not  only  persons  but  savage 
persons.  They  judge  everything  by  their  own 
standard,  and  believe  each  of  these  Beings  to  be 
even  such  an  one  as  themselves.  To  the  savasfe 
the  only  natural  answer  to  the  question  :  "  Why  do 

?■  South  African  Folk-lore  Journal. 
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trees  grow,  streams  flow,  sun  and  moon  rise  and 
set,  light  and  darkness  come  and  go?"  is  a  quite 
simple  one.  "  For  the  same  reason,"  he  says,  "that 
I  move  and  run  and  lie  down  :  they  are  all  living 
persons,"  It  equally  naturally  follows  that  when 
a  man,  animal,  or  tree  dies,  its  "spirit"  does  not 
die  but  hovers  near  the  spot  where  it  dwelt  in  life, 
and  enters  some  other  object,  be  it  plant,  or  beast, 
or  man,  and  goes  on  living  again. 

More  curious  still,  it  is  almost  universally  believed 
by  savages  that  they  have  originally  sprung  from 
lower  animals.  In  Australia  men  are  supposed  to 
have  descended  from  kangaroos,  emus,  cockatoos. 
The  same  notions  prevail  among  the  Ashantees, 
Basutos,  Peruvians,  Bengalese,  and  the  Jakuts  in 
Siberia,  &c.  Stocks  sprung  from  the  same  animal 
ancestor  are  "  of  one  blood,"  and  may  not  inter- 
marry. 

Equally  hrmly-established  and  universal  is  the 
belief  that  men  can  at  will  assume  the  shape 
of  beasts.  We  need  scarcely  seek  authentic  in- 
stances (as  we  may)  of  this  superstition  so  far 
afield  as  India,  Arabia,  Greece,  or  Egypt,  for  we 
shall  find  it  lingering  at  our  own  doors.  There  is 
a  well-known  Scotch  legend  that  a  ceitain  old 
witch  transformed  herself  into  a  hare  ;  on  one 
occasion  the  hare  was  fired  at,  and  it  was  dis- 
covered that  where  the  hare  was  hit,  there  the 
witch  had  a  wound  also.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then, 
that,   near  Loanda,    Livingstone  noted  the  common 
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conviction  that  a  chief  may  change  himself  into 
a  lion,  kill  any  one  he  chooses,  and  then  resume 
his  proper  shape.  Hindoo  and  Pythagorean  ideas 
of  transmigration  are  based  on  this  belief. 

Absurd,  laughable,  fantastic  as  all  these  super- 
stitions may  appear  to  us,  it  is  important  to  bear 
them  in  mind,  for  they  explain  such  Bible  anoma- 
lies as  the  devil  assuming  the  form  of  a  serpent, 
and  Jehovah  worshipped  in  the  shape  of  a  bull. 
They  also  directly  bear  on  much  that  we  shall  meet 
with  when  examining  the  religion  of  Israel,  which 
is  otherwise  inexplicable  and  senseless. 

In  every  religion  there  is  what  we  may  call 
a  sensible  and  a  senseless,  a  rational  and  an  ir- 
rational element.  Even  the  ancient  Greeks  were 
perfectly  conscious  of  this  anomaly.  The  picture 
of  the  goddess  Artemis  "  taking  her  pastime  in  the 
chase  while  her  wood  nymphs  disport  themselves 
with  her,  and  high  over  them  all  she  rears  her 
brow,  and  is  easily  to  be  known  where  all  are 
fair  ;  known  by  her  quiver  and  her  lofty  mien,  she 
walks  majestic,  and  she  looks  their  queen  : "  this 
to  the  Greeks  was  a  perfectly  rational  picture  of 
a  goddess,  queen,  and  huntress"  chaste  and  fair. 
But  that  this  sublime  goddess  should  change  her- 
self into  a  she-bear,  as  the  Arcadians  believed, 
the  Greeks  felt  to  be  entirely  irrational.  In  like 
manner  Greek  philosophers  and  poets  were  shocked 
at  the  senseless  savage  characteristics  ascribed  to 
their   gods,    at    their    infamous    and    absurd    adven- 
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tures.  They  marvelled  that  divine  beings  could 
be  looked  upon  as  incestuous,  adulterous,  mur- 
derous, and  thievish,  or  as  transforming  themselves 
into  swans,  beasts,  or  stars.  Yet  this  senseless 
element  was  but  a  survival  in  historic  days  of  the 
child-like  creeds  of  older  times. 

Precisely  the  same  phenomenon  is  to  be  seen 
abundantly  illustrated,  as  we  shall  sec,  in  Israel's 
religion.  In  the  religion  of  every  age,  of  every 
clime,  of  every  people,  this  same  irrational  and 
senseless  element  survives.  In  it  we  see  the  wreck- 
age of  older  beliefs,  the  waifs  and  strays  of  pre- 
historic religion,  the  fossilized  remains  of  an  older 
faith  imbedded  in  the  better  and  purer  layers  of 
latter-day  creeds. 

We  shall  never  intelligently  grasp  the  innate 
Hebrew  belief  in  magic,  witchcraft,  necromancy, 
demons  :  their  worship  of  sacred  stones  and  trees  : 
their  devils  and  gods  assuming  serpent  and  bull 
forms  :  their  tendency  to  revert  to  "  lords  many 
and  gods  many : "  their  conceptions  of  what  is 
unclean  or  "  taboo  "  to  God :  their  belief  in  Azazel 
and  a  hierarchy  of  angels  and  devils :  their  "  red 
heifer"  and  "waters  of  jealousy,"  and  many  other 
quaint  rites,  till  we  bear  in  mind  that  with  the 
Hebrews,  as  with  us  all,  religion  had  passed 
through  many  phases. 

In  process  of  evolution  all  religions  go  through 
various  stages.     We  may  instance  three  : — 

(A.)     We  have  already  seen  that  in   the  earliest 
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phase  of  primitive  man's  beliefs  all  nature  is  alive. 
A  world  of  spirits  people  the  universe.  These  are 
mostly  demons,  powerful  to  do  man  grievous  harm  if 
not  duly  propitiated,  and  to  their  agency  is  ascribed 
every  disease,  accident,  and  death  itself  The  only 
way  of  warding  off  their  evil  influence  is  by  spells 
and  formulas  known  only  to  their  sorcerer-priests  ; 
so  in  this  stage  magic  is  rife.  Gradually  these 
spirits,  especially  the  most  dreaded,  are  magnified 
into  gods  and  worshipped  at  the  sacred  stones,  trees 
and  springs  of  water,  which  are  themselves  re- 
garded as  persons  and  gods.  As  both  they  and 
we  are  sprung  from  animals,  these  spirits  or  gods 
can  at  will  assume  animal  shapes,  as  bulls  or 
serpents,  bears  or  swans. 

(B.)  A  great  step  forward  is  taken  when  gods 
begin  to  be  likened  to  men.  Even  then,  however, 
the  former  stage  still  oft  survives,  and  so  we  find 
the  gods  represented  as  half  man  and  half  beast, 
with  the  head  of  an  animal  and  the  body  of  a  man, 
or  with  the  body  of  an  animal  and  the  head  of 
a  man.  Later  still,  we  find  these  gods  fashioned 
altogether  in  the  likeness  of  men,  and  possessed 
both  of  man's  moral  and  immoral  attributes  :  they 
fight  among  themselves,  are  cruel,  .sensuous,  vin- 
dictive, with  {q.\\  redeeming  graces.  Already,  how- 
ever, some  of  these  polytheistic  religions  are  be- 
coming more  moral  and  humane,  though  even  then 
they  lag  behind  the  better  thought  of  their  day, 
and    the    more    piou.s,    philosophical    and     civilized 
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minds  of  the  time  express  their  dissatisfaction 
with  their  own  creeds  and  try  to  mend  or  end 
them. 

In  this  second  stage  magic  is  still  rife.  The 
gods  also  continue  to  be  worshipped  under  the 
guise  of  trees,  stones,  or  animals,  but  these  are  now 
only  their  abodes  or  symbols,  and  not  any  longer 
regarded  as  identical  with  the  gods  themselves. 

(C.)  The  next  stage  is  reached  when  these  many 
gods  are  at  last  merged  into  some  rude  idea  of  one 
God.  This  is  a  long,  process,  and,  as  we  shall  see 
when  examining  Israel's  religion,  many  of  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  two  preceding  stages,  especially  the 
second,  long  survive  in  it.  Only  one  people,  the 
Hebrews,  advanced  to  this  stage.  In  Assyria  and 
Babylonia,  with  their  head-gods  Asshur  and  Marduk, 
the  idea  of  one  supreme  god  was  almost  reached, 
but  the  spiritual  conception  of  their  head-god  as  a 
moral,  righteous  Governor  was  lacking.  Asshur  re- 
mained a  great  war-god,  and  Marduk  a  mere  local 
national  deity  who  falls  with  his  nation. 

In  our  study  of  religions  we  m.ust  also  clearly 
bear  in  mind  that  every  religion  has  two  sides. 
We  must  carefully  distinguish  between  its  religious 
ideas  and  its  religious  acts,  the  doctrine  it  teaches, 
and  the  rites  or  ceremonies  it  insists  on,  and  these 
two  factors  arc  seldom  evenly  balanced.  Some  re- 
ligions are  essentially  dogmatic,  others  pre-eminently 
ritualistic,  and  rites  die  hard.  In  nature-worship 
and  polytheism,  religion's  two  first  stages,  ritual  is 
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all-important ;  they  are  obliged  little  by  little  to 
let  in  the  moral  or  spiritual  element,  but  it  is  for 
them  the  beginning  of  the  end  when  they  do.  The 
old  bottles  cannot  contain  the  new  wa'ne  and  burst 
eventually.  The  new  ideas  are  too  full  of  life  for 
the  old  rites ;  so  it  is  that  in  the  struggle  for 
existence  only  such  spiritual  creeds  as  Judaism, 
Mahometanism,  Christianity,  and  Buddhism  have 
been  able  to  bear  the  strain,  and  claim  the  title  ot 
"  world  religions."  They  overleap  national  barriers, 
and  voice  the  aspirations  of  the  human  heart  and 
mind.  Judaism  and  Islam  exalt  the  divine,  Bud- 
dhism deifies  man ;  the  former  exalt  man's  depend- 
ence on  God,  Buddhism  emphasizes  man's  liberty, 
and  so  each  is  one-sided.  Christianity  alone  fuses 
the  divine  and  the  human,  blends  dependence  and 
liberty  into  a  harmonized  whole,  and  stands  far 
above  its  rivals. 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  Old  Testament } 
Much  every  way,  for  it  is  the  key  to  its  right  under- 
standing. Even  Christianity  has  its  roots  imbedded 
deeply  in  the  past  :  it  is  the  outcome  of  Judaism, 
which  in  its  turn  is  sprung  from  Semitic  polytheism, 
and  this  again  has  its  foundations  in  primitive  nature- 
worship.  At  each  successive  stage  the  religion  of 
any  given  period  has  been  fostered  by  one  or  more 
of  its  predecessors,  and  has  only  superseded  the 
older  faith  by  taking  up  and  assimilating  the  better 
and  still  living  elements  it  contained.  With  all 
reverence   it   may   be   said,    for   example,    that    the 
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most  sacred  sacramental  meal  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
in  memory  of  His  Divine  sacrifice  on  the  Cross, 
focuses  and  fulfils  the  dumb  and  dim  expectation 
of  mankind's  sacrifices  through  all  the  ages. 

Each  stage  satisfies  and  is  suited  to  its  own  day, 
for  God  is  speaking  by  its  medium  to  man  in  the 
only  language  he  can  understand.  It  was  one  step 
god-ward  when  man  learnt  to  reverence  something 
outside  himself,  even  a  demon-spirit :  another  step 
higher  when  he  awoke  to  a  conception  of  "  many 
gods,"  at  least  as  human  if  as  immoral  as  himself: 
a  far  higher  step  when  these  in  turn  gave  way  to 
one  God  infinitely  better  and  higher  than  man. 

The  bloody  and  ghastly  ritual  and  accompani- 
ments of  early  sacrifices  repel  us.  Repugnant  to 
our  minds  is  the  original  idea  of  sacrifice  itself 
as  a  common  family  or  tribal  meal  where  a  victim 
is  killed  and  eaten  and  his  own  portion  is  allotted 
for  food  to  the  god.  Yet  the  same  thing  meets  us 
in  the  Bible.  Not  only  are  the  blood  and  fat  offered 
to  God  as  His  share  of  the  food  in  every  sacrifice, 
but  Gen.  xviii.  i — 9  distinctly  represents  Jehovah 
and  two  angels  as  eating  cakes,  butter,  milk  and 
veal  in  Abraham's  tent  at  Mamre.  More  than  this, 
from  the  root-idea  of  all  sacrifice, — the  common 
meal  wherein  a  family  or  a  clan  share  the  flesh 
and  blood  of  a  living  victim  after  it  has  been  slain, — 
springs  the  conception  which  underlies  all  true  re- 
ligion, fellowship  with  God  and  fellowship  with  man. 
Thus  was  man  unconsciously  educated  for  thousands 
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of  years  not  only  for  that  Divine  sacrifice  of  the 
Lamb  without  spot,  which  alone  can  perfectly  unite 
us  with  God,  but  every  act  of  sacrifice  also  expressed 
in  its  common  meal  the  idea  that  man  does  not  live 
for  himself  alone,  but  for  his  fellows.  In  very  truth 
our  beautiful  faith  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and 
Brotherhood  of  man  is  but  the  ripe  fruit  of  that  tiny 
seed  which  was  sown  in  the  childhood  of  the  world 
and  watered  with  the  blood  of  innumerable  brutal 
and  degrading  sacrifices. 

If  the  truths  proclaimed  by  evolution  are  a  fact — 
and  who  can  doubt  it  ? — the  passage  from  the  brute 
to  the  civilized  man  must  be  gradual  and  marked 
by  much  that  shocks  a  modern  Christian.  In  all 
countries  and  in  all  times  the  gods  are  made  by 
man  in  his  own  image,  and  reflect  the  minds  of 
those  who  create  them.  To  a  savage  might  makes 
right  and  fear  comes  before  love.  Wicked  gods 
obtain  the  largest  offerings  and  the  longest  prayers, 
so  demon  worship  is  rife.  Evil  is  the  raw  material 
of  good,  base  and  cruel  superstition  the  seed  of 
religion.  But  the  path  leads  ever  forward,  and 
as  God's  light  grow^  clearer,  and  man's  moral 
and  spiritual  eyes  grow  stronger  to  bear  that 
light,  public  opinion  reacts  on  the  religion  of  the 
day  and  humanizes  it.  The  history  of  religions 
has  shown  clearly  in  Babylonia,  Israel,  every- 
where, even  in  the  Christianity  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  that  in  the  hands  of  its  advocates  and 
upholders    religion    is    ever   apt   to   lag   behind    the 
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thought  and  spirit  of  its  age,  till  more  enlightened 
minds  force  theology  to  get  abreast  of  the  times 
and  voice  the  truths  which  are  already  alive,  though 
hidden  and  unspoken,  in  many  minds  and  hearts. 
Therefore,  as  we  look  back  upon  the  crude,  fantastic, 
savage  religion  of  primitive  man,  and  trace  it  step 
by  step  on  its  evolution  to  our  present  Christian 
ideal,  let  us  take  heart  of  grace.  The  advance 
already  made  has  been  immense,  and  there  is  yet 
far  more  to  come.  The  clearer  our  analysis,  the 
more  complete  our  grasp  of  the  stages  in  religion's 
development,  the  more  shall  we  understand,  appre- 
ciate, love  our  faith  :  the  more  shall  we  realize  what 
poor  material  God  had  to  work  upon  at  the  outset, 
the  trouble  and  patient  pains  He  has  taken  with 
man's  education  ;  the  more  shall  we  believe  in  man's 
and  our  own  great  possibilities  in  the  loving  hands 
of  such  a  Father. 

Before  closing  this  essay  there  remain,  one  or  two 
points  worth  noting,  for  we  shall  find  them  useful 
later  on. 

Perhaps  we  picture  to  ourselves  our  first  parents 
and  their  children  living  a  gladsome,  innocent  exis- 
tence as  a  happy,  harmonious  family,  whilst  around 
them  frolic  together  the  lion  and  the  lamb  in  that 
charming  far-off  age  of  innocence.  We  imagine 
this  life  as  a  model  of  virtue  worthy  to  be  set  up 
as  an  example  and  aim  to  a  degenerate  posterity. 
We  must  not  dream  such  dreams.  Modern  research 
unfortunately  gives  the  lie  to  this  charming  romance  ; 

E 
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— no,  not  unfortunately,  it  is  more  inspiring  to  know 
that  our  path  ever  points  onward,  and  that  history 

f)  emphatically   assures    us    that   the   golden    age    lies 

before  us  and  not  behind.  We  shall  see  later  that 
the  Creation,  the  Fall,  and  the  story  of  Eden  are 
in  truth  beautiful  word-pictures  in  which  God  in- 
spires the  Genesis  writers  to  speak  in  parables, 
earthly  stories  full  of  a  divine  moral  and  spiritual 
meaning,  gems  of  light  and  truth  even  as  those  we 
find  in  the  parables  of  the  Prodigal  Son  or  the 
Good  Samaritan.  But  they  are  parables  only,  em- 
bodying primitive  man's  ideas  of  a  happy  golden 
age,  in  the  childhood  of  the  world,  which  never 
existed. 

Far  from  society  having  degenerated  from  an 
Eden-like  simplicity  of  innocence  we  find  that  it  is 
just  the  other  way.  "The  world  is  very  young, 
and  has  only  just  begun  to  cast  off  injustice,"  says 
a  modern  writer,  and  it  is  not  true  that  man  was 
moral  and  good  and  just  in  prehistoric  days.  There 
was  an  utter  absence  of  justice  and  morality  then, 
if  we  may  follow  Sir  John  Lubbock's  lead,  and  judge 
prehistoric  man  by  his  modern  equivalent  and  type, 
I  uncivilized  races.     "  Uncivilized  countries  are  for  us 

/^  a  standing  exhibition  of  prehistoric  matters,  museums 

where  we  find  duplicates  of  objects  which  were 
thought  to  be  lost  or  long  since  forgotten  :  each  of 
them  is  a  Pompeii,  exhumed  from  beneath  the  rub- 
bish of  ages."  If  so — and  many  ethnologists  go 
even  further  and  say  that  modern  savages,  abject  as 
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is  their  condition,  are  yet  vastly  superior  to  primeval 
man, — then  everything  tends  to  prove  that  mankind, 
far  from  being  born  with  a  vivid  sense  of  right  and 
wrong,  had  to  evolve  a  moral  sense  by  a  long  and 
painful  process.  When  a  modern  Bechwana  was 
asked  what  it  is  "  to  be  good  " ;  puzzled  awhile,  he 
finally  answered  :  "  To  be  good  is  to  possess  a  wife 
and  cows,  and  to  steal  one's  neighbour's  wife  and 
cows."  We  have  also  the  Pawnee's  answer  to  the 
same  question  :  "  He  is  a  good  man  who  is  a  hunter, 
sly,  crafty  as  a  fox,  daring  and  strong  as  a  wolf." 
Might  made  right  in  those  days. 

They  were  not  a  happy,  innocent  family  then, 
these  early  peoples,  for  there  was  no  family  life  in 
our  sense  at  all.  Men  herded  together  and  bred 
in  those  days  much  like  a  herd  of  cattle,  and  the 
love  of  the  mother  for  her  offspring  was  the  only 
germ  of  any  affection  at  all.  The  reason  is  not  far 
to  find.  Man  has  passed  through  four  stages :  first, 
the  hunting  and  fishing  phase ;  secondly,  shepherd- 
ing and  cattle-tending ;  thirdly,  agriculture ;  lastly, 
industry  and  trade.  In  the  two  former  stages  men 
were  nomads,  and,  certainly  in  the  earlier  hunting 
and  fishing  days,  lived  practically  from  hand  to 
mouth,  for  their  weapons  and  tackle  were  very  in- 
adequate. None  but  men,  hunters  and  fishers  who 
could  procure  food  and  fight  foes,  were  wanted,  for 
each  additional  person  meant  an  additional  mouth 
to  feed  :  therefore  most  girl-children  were  promptly 
destroyed,   and  the  icw  that  were  allowed  to  grow 
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to  womanhood  became  the  common  property  of 
the  tribe.  Every  woman  had  a  score  of  husbands, 
and  kinship  was  necessarily  traced  through  the 
female.  It  was  only  when  man  advanced  to  the 
aefricultural  or  settled  state  that  he  wedded  a  wife 
as  he  wedded  the  soil,  and  family  life  first  really 
came  into  existence. 

Thus  the  happy  united  family  life  of  the  golden 
age  in  far-off  past  days  is  a  mere  myth,  and  so  is 
the  idea  of  primitive  innocence,  morals,  and  a  sense 
of  justice.  In  those  very  early  days  right  and  wrong 
are  meaningless  terms.  To  Australian  aborigines 
the  words  good  and  bad  have  only  reference  to 
taste  or  bodily  comfort.  The  whole  tendency  is  to 
give  everything  to  the  strong,  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  young  and  weak,  and  especially  to  the  detriment 
of  women.  "To  believe,"  says  Sir  G.  Grey,  "that 
man  in  a  savage  state  is  endowed  with  freedom, 
either  of  thought  or  action,  is  utterly  wrong :  offences 
in  their  eyes  are  light  or  grave  according  to  the 
rank  of  the  offender."  "  Conscience,"  says  Burton, 
"  does  not  exist  in  Eastern  Africa.  Repentance 
expresses  regret  for  missed  opportunities  of  mortal 
crime.  Robbery  constitutes  an  honorable  man. 
Murder  —  the  more  atrocious  the  midnight  crime 
the  better — makes  the  hero." 

Self-interest  and  a  desire  for  self-preservation, 
seldom  if  ever  tempered  by  unselfish  considerations, 
are  the  rule.  If  there  is  any  law  at  all  it  is  embodied 
in   the  "custom"  of  the  tribe,  just  as  even  in  the 
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Judges  period  of  Israel's  history  "no  such  thing  is 
wont  to  be  done  in  Israel  "  was  a  final  answer. 
Vendetta  is  universal,  and  Israel's  history  again, 
with  its  code  "an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for 
a  tooth,"  and  its  regulations  for  blood-revenge,  shows 
how  long  this  primitive  institution  survived.  Within 
the  tribe  itself  there  may  faintly  show  some  glimpses 
of  humanity,  friendship,  some  symptoms  of  a  rude 
honesty :  but  toward  all  outside  it,  cunning  and 
violence,  murder  and  ruthless  brutality  are  the  rule, 
— and  here  again  the  bitter  attitude  of  Jews  towards  ^ 
strangers  all  through  their  history  proves  that  in  ' 
them  this  primitive  trait  died  hard. 

When  we  remember  that  the  Hebrews  even  in 
the  days  of  Moses  were  little  if  at  all  better  than 
Bedouin  Arabs  now,  and  that  the  people  who  left 
Egypt  under  Moses  were  a  "  half-brutalized  horde  ;  '* 
"  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  acting  on  principle, 
but  custom,  and  not  morality,  ruled  supreme  ;  a 
custom  demanding,  unconditionally,  the  execution 
of  blood-revenge  ;  some  honesty  towards  one  fellow- 
tribesman,  but  allowing  deceit  and  cheating  to  be 
practised  without  scruple  on  a  stranger  :  a  custom 
which  made  sin  consist  not  in  wrong-doing,  but  in 
breaking  a  taboo,  and  thereby  incurring  guilt  and 
uncleanness  "  (Kautzsch),  we  may  see  the  object  of 
this  chapter.  No  one  can  study  the  books  of  Judges 
without  recognizing,  with  Dean  Stanley,  that  the 
"  human,  let  us  even  add  savage,  barbarian  element  " 
survived  long  in  the  Hebrew  character. 


CHAPTER     III. 


Semitic  and  Babylonian  Influence 
ON  Israel. 

ISRAEL  is  a  Hebrew  tribe  of  the  Semitic  group 
of  the  large  family  of  mankind,  and  each  of 
these  three  factors  must  be  taken  into  account.  As 
men,  the  Hebrews  will  reflect  in  their  religion,  as 
well  as  in  their  face  and  character,  the  common 
human  element  which  is  to  be  found  everywhere 
among  mankind.  On  this  common  fundamental 
material  the  genius  of  the  Semitic  race  will  impress 
a  distinct  stamp  or  type  of  its  own.  The  local 
tribe  will  further  develope  characteristic  individual 
features. 

We  have  roughly  outlined  the  religion  and  culture 
of  primitive  man  because  it  is  the  common  mould 
in  which  the  simple  ideas  of  humanity  were  origin- 
ally cast,  and  we  shall  find  abundant  traces  of  it 
in  Israel's  religion.  In  this  chapter  we  propose  to 
show  how  the  Semitic  peoples  took  this  common- 
stock  knowledge  of  humanity,  and  impressed  on  it 
a  Semitic  type.  The  rest  of  the  book  will  indicate 
how,  under  new  conditions,  the  Hebrew  tribe  further 
developed  this  common  Semitic  religion,  and  gave 
it  a  distinct  and  unique  individuality  of  its  own. 
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A. 

Semitic  peoples. 

In  the  opening  chapters  of  Genesis  we  are  told 
that  the  Euphrates  valley  is  the  cradle  of  the  human 
race.  This  is  not  strictly  true,  but  it  is  a  fact  that 
here,  so  far  as  history  tells  us.  we  have  the  cradle 
of  a  people  whose  mission  it  has  been  to  revolu- 
tionize the  world  spiritually, — the  Hebrews. 

We  read  in  Gen,  xi.,  xii.  :  "  And  Terah  took 
Abram  his  son,  and  Lot  the  son  of  Haran  his  son's 
son,  and  Sarai  his  daughter  in  law,  his  son  Abram's 
wife  ;  and  they  went  forth  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees, 
to  go  into  the  land  of  Canaan  ;  and  they  came  unto 
Haran,  and  dwelt  there.  .  .  .  Now  the  Lord  had 
said  unto  Abram,  Get  thee  out  of  thy  country,  and 
from  thy  kindred,  unto  a  land  that  I  will  show 
thee  :  And  I  will  make  of  thee  a  great  nation.  .  .  . 
So  Abram  departed,  and  Lot  went  with  him,  and 
all  their  substance  that  they  had  gathered,  and  the 
souls  that  they  had  gotten  in  Haran ;  and  they 
went  forth  to  go  into  the  land  of  Canaan ;  and 
into  the  land  of  Canaan  they  came." 

On  this  passage  Dr.  Ryle  says :  "  Here  we  have 
a  historical  tradition  of  a  great  nomadic  movement 
of  the  Hebrews  who  migrated  from  Mesopotamia 
into  Canaan."  The  very  name  Hebrew,  "  the  people 
from  beyond "  the  river,  tells  us  the  same  story. 
So    does    Deut.    xxvi.    5,    where    the    Hebrews    are 
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made  to  refer  to  their  ancestor  as  "  a  Syrian  (Heb. 
'Aramaean ')  ready  to  perish  was  my  father."  Apart 
from  the  Bible,  we  know  on  the  evidence  of  their 
language,  customs,  history,  and  ethnology,  that  the 
Hebrews  are  Semites. 

Who  are  these  Semites  ?  They  form  a  group 
of  nations  whose  original  home  was  probably  the 
Arabian  peninsula,  and  it  is  said  that  the  Arabic 
language  is  upon  the  whole  nearest  the  primitive 
Semitic  speech.  As  a  race  they  were  originally 
nomadic,  wanderers  in  the  desert,  hunters  and  shep- 
herds, more  or  less  like  their  descendants,  the 
Bedouin  Arabs. 

They  early  divided  into  two  main  branches,  the 
Southern  and  Northern  Semites.  The  Southern, 
or  Arabian  branch,  remained  nomads  and  shepherds, 
like  the  Ishmaelites  of  Bible  days.  The  Northern 
group  became  more  easily  civilized,  and  consisted 
of  Semites  who  migrated  from  Arabia  to  the 
North-east  and  North-west.  Thev  became  the  races 
afterwards  known  as  Babylonians  (and  Assyrians), 
Aramaeans,  Canaanites,  and  Hebrews. 

Nomads  by  nature,  ranging  for  countless  genera- 
tions in  small  bands  over  a  vast  desert,  shepherds 
and  herdmen  reduced  to  an  out-of-door  roving  life, 
the  whole  character  of  the  Semitic  people  ever  after- 
ward was  vitally  affected  by  the  hard  conditions 
of  their  early  life  in  remote  ages.  Prolonged 
droughts  often  compelled  these  nomad  herdmen 
to   migrate   from   one  spot  to  another  in   search   of 
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herbage  and  water  for  their  beasts.  The  same 
cause  often  involved  them  in  quarrels  and  blood- 
shed with  each  other  over  the  use  of  some  yet 
undried  well  or  exceptional  oasis  of  green  pasturage 
left  fresh  among  the  brown  and  withered  herbage 
around.  Each  little  Arab  horde  had  constantly  to 
fight  for  its  own  hand  and  its  own  herd,  and  they 
naturally  became  a  bold,  hardy,  roving  race :  lovers 
of  freedom  and  impatient  of  control.  This  Semitic 
love  of  independence  constantly  asserted  itself  even 
when  they  settled  down  as  nations.  There  was 
always  a  strong  clannish  feeling,  but  it  seldom 
extended  beyond  the  clan  or  tribe  to  the  nation. 
They  lived,  even  as  civilized  nations,  in  independent 
city-states,  only  united  in  the  face  of  common 
danger,  or  when  forcibly  welded  together  by  a 
strong  ruling  hand.  They  instinctively  split  up 
again,  and  reverted  to  the  independent  tribe  when- 
ever occasion  offered.  The  history  of  Babylon, 
Canaan,  and  Israel  fully  bears  this  out. 

Their  innate  faculty  of  surviving  and  prospering 
amid  strange  surroundings  and  conditions,  of  arous- 
ing themselves  from  chronic  inactivity  to  almost 
superhuman  daring  and  enterprise, — seen  in  the  Jew 
to  this  day, — seems  to  be  the  manifestation  of  a  big 
reserve  power  acquired  through  ages  of  undaunted 
persistence  under  hard  conditions  in  the  infancy  of 
the  race.  Probably  no  people  had  such  a  prolonged 
experience  of  wandering  over  a  vast  desert  in  small 
hordes  as  the  Semites. 
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Renan  gives  us  an  able  and  brilliant  sketch  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  Semitic  race,  but  it  must 
be  accepted  with  caution,  for  it  is  drawn  from  a 
one-sided  and  partial  point  of  view.  He  is  too  apt 
to  throw  back  into  the  remote  prehistoric  Semitic 
past  the  distinguishing  traits  of  the  Babylonians, 
Israelites,  and  Arabs  of  historic  days  ;  but  he  speaks 
as  an  expert. 

As  a  race  the  Semites  may  be  characterized  as 
displaying  the  virtues  and  vices  of  a  people  who 
have  long  been  dwellers  in  tents.  They  are  patient, 
resolute,  enduring,  brave :  faithful  to  friends,  implac- 
able to  foes :  full  of  impulse,  ardour,  and  passion  : 
rather  sensuous :  prone  to  lying  and  exaggeration  : 
superstitious  :  crafty,  cunning,  and  rather  treacher- 
ous :  of  great  mercantile  aptitude,  but  with  a  bias 
to  fraud  and  cheating.  Their  morality  depends  more 
on  local  usage  and  custom  than  on  law  or  trained 
conscience. 

In  religion  the  Semites  shared,  with  other  prim- 
itive races,  a  belief  in  spirits  pervading  the  universe, 
gradually  resulting  in  stone  and  tree  worship.  There 
was  no  developed  priesthood.  The  individual  simply 
visited  the  tribal  or  other  sacred  spot  with  a  gift  of 
milk  or  first-fruits,  or  his  animal-victim  ;  slew  it  with 
his  own  hand,  and  shared  the  flesh  with  the  god,  and 
with  his  own  family,  in  a  common  meal.  The  share 
of  the  god  was  the  blood  which  was  smeared  upon, 
or  poured  out  beside,  the  stone,  which  was  the  deity, 
or,  in  later  days,  the  "  god's  house."     Trained  in  the 
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desert  to  absolute  self-reliance,  the  primitive  Semite 
owned  no  master  or  intermediary  between  himself 
and  god.  In  grave  matters  beyond  his  own  or  his 
tribesmen's  ken,  he  consulted  his  god  by  oracle  or 
omen,  and  only  then  did  he  refer  to  others.  Here 
a  mediator  was  necessary,  for  this  "  voice  of  god " 
was  through  omens  which  only  the  skilled  could 
read,  and  in  certain  cases  the  god  could  only  be 
appeased  by  charms  and  spells  known  to  none  but 
his  sorcerer-priests.  Casting  lots  also  revealed  the 
god's  will,  and  this  also  required  a  skilled  interpreter. 
In  matters  of  thought,  Renan  maintains  that  the 
Semites  were  practical  rather  than  speculative :  full 
of  common-sense  and  worldly  wisdom,  they  confined 
themselves  to  questions  and  problems  of  actual  life 
and  cared  little  for  abstract  questions  of  philosophy. 
Their  literature  is,  therefore,  a  mirror  of  themselves, 
full  of  sensuous,  passionate  imagery,  taking  a  delight 
in  the  play  of  fancy  and  emotion,  nature-loving,  full 
of  word-pictures.  It  is  the  literature  of  a  people  of 
an  emotional  temperament  and  imperious  will,  sub- 
ordinating everything  to  action  and  desire,  seeing 
the  whole  universe  through  the  medium  of  personal 
feeling.  A  creature  of  the  emotions,  swift  to  seize 
on  anything  that  touches  the  feelings,  intense  in  its 
love  and  hatred,  full  of  ardour  and  passion,  the 
Semitic  character  has  produced  some  of  the  finest 
lyrical  and  emotional  poetry  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  but  very  little  real  philosophy.  As  a  people, 
they  are   skilful    interpreters    of  nature's    language. 
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and  of  the  human  heart  :  they  compose  beautiful 
poems  :  their  reh'gion  is  simple,  practical,  and  sub- 
lime :  yet  it  all  bears  the  stamp  of  sensuous, 
passive,  oriental  reverie. 

The  sensuous  trait  is  seen  in  the  Semitic  religion 
throughout.  To  take  but  one  instance.  The  more 
refined  and  intellectual  Greek  aspired  after  a  future 
life  mainly  because  it  carried  with  it  release  from 
the  gross  material  flesh  which  blurred  the  pure  soul's 
clearness  of  vision.  The  emotional,  sensuous  Semite 
felt  nothing  of  this  burden  of  the  body,  and  required 
that,  if  life  was  to  be  restored  hereafter,  the  body  so 
dear  to  him  was  to  be  restored  also. 

To  complete  our  Semitic  sketch,  we  may  add 
that  the  physical  features  of  the  Semites  are  thus 
described  by  Brinton,  the  ethnologist  :  "  Dolicho- 
cephalic (long)  skull:  curly  and  abundant  hair: 
slightly  wavy  or  straight  strong  beard,  the  colour 
predominantly  black  :  prominent  nose,  straight  or 
aquiline:  oval  face." 

Babylonians. 

In  dealing  with  the  Semites,  our  ground  is  more 
or  less  insecure.  The  period  in  which  the  Hebrews, 
Arabs,  and  other  Semitic  nations  formed  a  single 
united  people  is  far  too  remote  and  prehistoric  for 
positive  definite  facts.  It  is  not  till  we  come  to 
the   Babylonian    group   of  Semites,    the    immediate 
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ancestors  of  the  Hebrews,  that  we  are  on  solid 
historic  ground.  Within  the  last  thirty  years  Baby- 
lonian history  has  had  to  be  rewritten.  Before  1870 
we  were  practically  dependent  on  old  historians, 
like  Herodotus,  for  our  knowledge  of  Babylon  and 
its  institutions.  Since  that  date  extensive  excava- 
tions have  brought  to  light  contemporary  documents 
which  give  us  as  accurate  and  exact  a  history  of 
Babylonia  as  any  we  have  of  an  ancient  country. 
A  whole  library  has  been  unearthed  carrying  back 
its  authentic  records  to  the  remote  past.  A  few 
years  ago  the  year  4004  B.C.  was  soberly  accepted 
as  the  date  of  the  creation  of  the  world  ;  to-day 
we  have  Babylonian  written  historical  records  far 
earlier  than  this  date,  and  recent  excavations  have 
brought  us  evidence  which  leads  to  the  clear  in- 
ference that  a  high  state  of  civilization  had  been 
attained  in  the  Euphrates  valley  9000  years  ago. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  gaps  in  these  historical  docu- 
ments, but  some  of  the  tablets  date  between  4000 — 
3000  B.C.,  some  other  records  in  the  British  Museum 
are  labelled  4500  B.C.,  and  there  are  others  still 
earlier,  representing  even  then  an  advanced  stage 
of  culture. 

The  first  great  Semitic  King  of  Mesopotamia  of 
whom  we  hear  is  Sargon,  who  came  into  power  in 
3800  B.C.  Many  contemporary  tablets  of  his  reign 
have  been  discovered.  He  ruled  all  Babylonia,  and 
his  sway  extended  to  the  Mediterranean.  A  legend 
relates  how  ''he  was  born  in   concealment,  and  set 
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adrift  in  an  ark  of  bulrushes  on  the  waters  of  the 
Euphrates," — the  probable  source  of  the  Moses 
legend. 

We  have  seen  both  from  the  Bible,  and  on  positive 
historical  grounds,  that  the  Hebrews  are  an  offshoot 
of  the  Babylonians,  and,  without  some  clear  know- 
ledge of  their  Babylonian  ancestors,  the  religious 
and  moral  history  of  Israel  will  be  unintelligible. 
It  will  be  as  impossible  to  unravel  as  would  be  our 
own  English  character  and  history  if  we  deliberately 
ignored  all  consideration  of  the  heavy  debt  we  owe 
to  our  Saxon  and  Norman  forefathers. 

The  Babylonians  settled  early  in  the  Euphrates 
valley.  It  attracted  these  Semitic  nomads  because 
it  was  already  a  rich,  populous,  cultured,  and  highly- 
civilized  plain,  where  they  could  enter  on  other 
men's  labours,  and  reap  a  rich  harvest.  "  To  spoil 
the  Egyptians "  is  a  peculiarly  Semitic  trait  at  all 
times.  In  the  Euphrates  valley  agriculture  was 
first  practised  by  the  Semites  with  large  and  rich 
results,  and  soon  there  followed  trade  by  river,  sea, 
and  land,  even  at  a  time  when  Egypt  was  still 
undeveloped  :  probably  as  early  as  6000  B.C.  Prof. 
Sayce  believes  that  the  original  inhabitants  before 
these  Semites  came  were  the  Sumerians,  a  highly- 
cultured  race  of  non-Semitic  stock,  whose  language 
was  retained  by  their  Semitic  conquerors  side  by 
side  with  their  own  to  the  very  last  for  official 
and  legal  purposes. 

The  name  Babylonia  is  now  used  throughout  the 
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history  of  these  Semitic  dwellers  in  Mesopotamia, 
but  in  early  times  there  were  many  important  and 
independent  city-states,  and  it  was  not  till  2300  B.C. 
that  Babylon  became  the  seat  of  government.  In 
2250  B.C.  Khammurabi,  or  Hammurabi,  made  it 
the  head  of  the  Babylonian  Empire,  a  supremacy 
it  retained  till  729  B.C.,  when  Assyria  wrested  the 
power  from  it,  and  in  689  B.C.  Babylon  was  de- 
stroyed. It  was  partially  restored,  but  Cyrus,  King 
of  Persia,  conquered  it  again  in  528  B.C.,  and  brought 
it  under  Persian  rule. 

The  Canaanites,  an  offshoot  of  these  Babylonians, 
were  the  first  to  leave  the  Euphrates  home  and 
migrated  Westward  till  they  reached  Palestine. 
Thither  followed  them,  long  after,  the  Hebrews. 
But  long  before  Canaanites  or  Hebrews  had  mi- 
grated there,  the  Babylonians  had  already  gained 
a  foothold  on  it,  led  Westwards  by  their  zeal  for 
conquest,  exploration,  and  self-enrichment.  They 
held  this  land  as  part  of  their  empire  till  1600  B.C. 
Even  when  they  relinquished  their  political  hold 
on  it,  the  Babylonian  sphere  of  influence  continued 
strong  there.  This  we  know  from  a  famous  recent 
*'  find,"  the  Tel-el-Amarna  clay  tablets,  which  show 
that  in  1400  B.C.  the  Babylonian  language  was  the 
recognized  means  of  official  diplomatic  communi- 
cation in  Palestine,  Syria,  and  all  over  Western 
Asia. 

Naturally,  therefore,  seeing  that  Hebrews  and 
Babylonians    are    both    sprung    from    one    common 
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Semitic  stock  ;  that  for  very  many  centuries  they 
lived  together  in  the  cultured  Euphrates  valley  ; 
that  the  Hebrews  came  to  Palestine,  impregnated 
with  Babylonian  ideas,  direct  from  Babylon  ;  and 
that  for  centuries  longer  the  two  were  in  close 
relationship  and  constant  intercommunication,  it 
stands  to  reason  that  their  religions,  customs,  laws, 
and  habits  of  thought  must  have  very  much  in 
common. 

What,  then,  was  this  Babylonian  religion  ?  It 
was  a  religion  of  "  gods  many  and  lords  many," 
polytheism  with  a  strong  colouring  of  primitive 
nature-worship.  Out  of  the  earlier  beliefs  in  spirits 
or  "  zi "  (Arab  "jinn"),  peopling  the  universe,  had 
evolved  a  creed  in  superior  "  spirits  "  or  gods,  and 
each  city  had  its  patronal  god.  Eventually  three 
gods  superseded  the  rest,  Ea,  the  god  of  the  people 
of  Eridu,  a  city  on  the  Persian  gulf:  Bel,  the  great 
god  of  Nippur,  in  the  North  :  and  Anu.  Anu  was 
god  of  heaven  ;  Bel,  of  the  earth  and  lower  air  ; 
Ea,  of  water.  As  we  shall  see  in  the  Creation  and 
Flood  stories,  Bel  was  not  a  kind  god,  Ea  was  very 
gracious  to  man.  Each  god  had  a  wife,  but  Ishtar 
(the  Bible  "  Ashtoreth"),  the  goddess  of  reproduc- 
tion in  nature  and  mankind,  was  by  far  the  most 
important  and  revered.  She  was  generally  wor- 
shipped with  licentious  rites. 

The  supremacy  of  Babylon  in  2250  B.C.  naturally 
made  its  patron  god  Marduk,  or  Merodach,  the  chief 
god,  for  the  conquest  of  the  peoples  of  other  gods 
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meant  in  those  days  that  the  conqueror's  god  had 
beaten  these  other  gods.  As  a  new  and  younger  god 
he  is  represented  as  the  "  son  "  of  the  older  national 
gods,  but  he  at  once  becomes  lord  of  lords. 

In  course  of  time  a  state-religion  was  established 
in  Babylon,  religion  became  early  centralized,  tem- 
ples were  transferred  to  regular  holy  places,  and 
in  these  places  "houses  of  god"  were  built  on  a 
magnificent  scale.  The  priests,  who  had  only  been 
caretakers  or  doorkeepers  of  local  shrines,  now  rose 
to  a  dignity  and  importance  which  they  had  not 
when  holy  places  were  numerous  and  scattered. 
Services  and  rites  became  more  ornate,  and  the 
Babylonians  possess  a  rich  stock  of  liturgical  ser- 
vices, full  of  prayers,  hymns  and  penitential  psalms. 
Sacrifices,  which  the  individual  had  originally  offered 
himself,  now  devolved  on  the  priests,  and,  at  the 
central  temples,  became  a  daily  practice.  On  great 
Festivals  pilgrimages  were  made  from  all  parts  to 
these  famous  temples.  The  7th  day  of  Nisan  and 
eleven  days  after  were  specially  sacred,  but  the  7th, 
14th,  2 1  St,  and  28th  days  of  the  month  were  Sab- 
baths, rest  and  fast  days,  on  which  nothing  whatever 
was  to  be  done. 

Omens,  oracles,  casting  lots,  divination,  were  the 
regular  methods  of  consulting  the  god's  will ;  and 
there  is  a  rich  Babylonian  literature  on  the  subject. 
Omens  were  obtained  from  sacrifices,  oracles  through 
the  priests,  divination  by  pouring  oil  in  a  cup,  and 
as  priests  alone  had  the  secret  of  interpreting  these 
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things,    they  soon   obtained   a   tremendous  hold    on 
a  superstitious  people. 

But  side  by  side  with  this  state  religion  there  was 
a  popular  religion  which  had  struck  far  deeper  root 
into  the  hearts  of  the  masses.  It  was  the  real 
religion  of  Babylon,  as  distinguished  from  the  re- 
ligion of  the  learned  priests.  In  countries  where 
two  distinct  classes  exist,  the  one  intellectual  and 
learned,  the  other  illiterate  and  degraded,  there  will 
be  in  realit}^  two  religions,  as  a  rule,  though  nomin- 
ally there  may  be  only  one.  Among  the  ancient 
Sabaeans  the  one  class  adored  spirits  who  inhabited 
the  stars,  the  other  class  adored  the  stars  themselves. 
In  Roman  Catholic  countries  images  are,  to  the 
learned  class,  aids  to  devotion,  books  for  those  who 
cannot  read  :  the  illiterate  regards  the  image  as 
itself  a  god.  Similarly,  in  Babylon,  though  the 
learned  class  had  outgrown  this  rude  faith,  the  real 
popular  faith  was  a  survival  of  old  primitive  creeds  ; 
a  firm  belief  in  spirits,  magic,  evil  demons.  These 
spirits,  mostly  harmful,  lurked  everywhere,  were  in- 
visible if  they  chose,  and  could  pass  through  chinks, 
or  hide  themselves  in  open  vessels  or  holes.  They 
could  enter  animals,  especially  snakes,  or  any  other 
object.  All  disease,  accidents,  even  death,  were 
attributed  to  their  malign  influence.  They  could 
only  be  averted,  or  expelled,  by  charms,  spells,  in- 
cantations, the  exact  formulas  of  which  must  be 
used,  and  these  were  known  only  to  sorcerer-priests. 
Even  the  state  religion  abounds  in  incantation-hymns. 
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The  gods  could  be  approached,  consulted,  pro- 
pitiated by  sacrifices  consisting  of  animal-victims, 
meat-offerings,  drink-offerings,  fruits  of  the  earth. 
The  sacrificial  animal,  generally  a  lamb,  must  be 
spotless.  The  sacrificer  had  to  don  a  proper  dress, 
guard  himself  against  any  personal  impurity,  assume 
the  right  position,  and  speak  the  proper  words. 

Up  to  the  last,  among  the  people,  all  heights 
and  mountain-tops,  all  sacred  trees,  stones,  wells, 
specially  associated  with  powerful  "spirits,"  were 
**  houses  of  god,"  and  shrines  were  often  built  there. 

Their  conception  of  life  after  death  is  just  what 
we  find  in  all  primitive  religions.  The  souls  of  the 
departed  were  relegated  to  an  under-world,  some- 
where in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Thither  a  shadowy 
outline  of  man's  body  went  after  death :  good  and 
bad  were  all  huddled  together  there.  Life  in  this 
nether  world  was  a  mere  shadowy  existence,  feature- 
less, lifeless,  inane :  with  no  joy,  no  activity,  no 
excitement.  The  Babylonians  called  this  place 
Shelu,  and  the  idea  and  name  (Sheol)  are  exactly 
reproduced  in  the  Old  Testament. 

Such  was  the  religion  in  Babylon  when  the 
Hebrews  left  it  to  go  to  Canaan.  Did  they  carry 
any  of  this  religion  away  with  them  ?  How  could 
it  be  otherwise  ?  For  countless  centuries  they  had 
dwelt  in  Babylonia  ;  they  were  Babylonians  pure 
and  simple.  Naturally,  they  brought  away  with 
them  all  the  religious,  moral,  and  mental  equipment 
of  Babylonia.     They  were  steeped  in  its  religion,  or 
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superstition,  call  it  which  we  will.  On  their  arrival 
in  Palestine  they  found  there  the  Canaanites,  another 
Babylonian  tribe  but  belonging  to  an  earlier  stage 
of  its  civilization,  still  with  traditions  more  or  less 
like  their  own.  For  centuries  after  their  arrival,  as 
the  Tel-el- Amarna  tablets  show,  they  were  in 
constant  touch  with  Babylon.  In  Israel's  religion, 
therefore,  we  must  expect  to  find  a  Babylonian 
basis.  Judaism  will  only  be  the  readjustment  of 
old  Semitic  material  to  meet  new  conditions  in 
faith  and  practice.  We  shall  see  in  our  next 
chapter  that  Genesis  was  written  about  looo  B.C. ; 
yet  even  thus  late  there  are  strong  indications  of 
Babylonian  influence  in  its  pages. 

Eden  is  the  Sumerian  word  for  the  garden  or 
well-watered  plain  between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates. 
A  Sumerian  hymn  describes  a  magical  tree,  the  tree 
of  life,  which  grew  in  a  garden  in  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  and  speaks  of  the  good  god  Ea  walking  in 
this  garden.  An  ancient  Babylonian  gem  also 
portrays  a  tree  on  either  side  of  which  are  seated 
a  man  and  a  woman,  with  a  serpent  behind  them, 
and  their  hands  are  stretched  out  towards  the  fruit 
hanging  on  the  tree. 

In  the  Genesis  account,  the  four  rivers  of  Eden 
are  Pison,  Gihon,  Hiddekel,  and  Euphrates.  Two 
of  these  rivers  are  the  Babylonian  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  for  Hiddekel  is  the  Sumerian  name  for  the 
Tigris.  Pishon  is  a  Babylonian  word  for  "  canal " 
or    "  water-channel."       Gihon     is    supposed    to    be 
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Kerkhah  or  Gukkan,  the  stream  on  which  Babylon 
was  built. 

Adam  is  the  Babylonian  for  "  man."  Babel,  the 
tower  where  the  confusion  of  tongues  took  place, 
is  clearly  Babylon,  and  the  story  is  clearly  the 
Babylonian  story  which  tells  us  how  "  certain  men 
turned  against  the  father  of  all  the  gods,  and  built 
a  huge  mound  or  tower :  but  the  Winds  blew  down 
their  work,  and  Anu  confounded  great  and  small 
on  the  mound,  and  their  speech,  and  made  strange 
their  counsel." 

We  shall  see  later  that  the  Creation  and  Flood 
stories  of  the  Bible  have  a  palpable  Babylonian 
origin. 

But,  over  and  above  these  loan-stories,  there  is 
much  more.  The  original  scaffolding,  the  skeleton- 
framework  of  the  two  religions  is  the  same.  Even 
from  our  hasty  survey  of  Babylon's  religion  we  can 
see  how  closely  the  Hebrew  religion  originally 
followed  its  Babylonian  source. 

(i)  The  Genesis  stories  of  Eden,  the  Creation,  the 
Flood,  and  Babel  are  purely  Babylonian. 

(2)  The   earlier  Bible    books    show    clear    traces 

not  only  of  polytheism  in  Israel,  as  in  Baby- 
lon, but  also  of  an  earlier  nature-worship. 
Up  to  the  days  of  Moses,  at  any  rate,  the 
Hebrews  firmly  believed  in  "  spirits,"  and  re- 
garded many  trees,  stones,  springs  as  sacred 
"  houses  of  god." 

(3)  Up  to  quite  a  late  period,  magic  and  witchcraft 
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i  were   practised    commonly  by   the    Hebrews. 

Saul's  consulting  the  witch  of  Endor,  and 
the  constant  injunctions  and  heavy  penalties 
against  the  practice,  show  the  prevalence  of  it. 

.  (4)  Omens  at  sacrifices  (e.g.  Cain  and  Abel's), 
cups  of  divination  (e.g.  Joseph's),  oracles  (e.g. 
Ephod,  Urim  and  Thummim),  casting  of  lots, 
were  as  common  methods  of  consulting  God's 

•  ;.,.         Will  in  Israel  as  in  Babylon. 

.  (5)  Groves,  heights,  mountain-tops  were  associated 
with  the  licentious  worship  of  gods  in  Israel 
up  to  the  days  of  Hezekiah. 

(6)  The   Babylonian    goddess   Ashtoreth    (Ishtar), 

with  her  impure  worship,  was  as  revered  in 
Israel  as  in  Babylon,  in  spite  of  prophetic 
denunciations. 

(7)  The  development   of   sacrifices  and  priests  in 

both  countries  followed  the  same  order. 
Noah's  idea  of  sacrifice  as  a  means  of  ap- 
peasing an  angry  god— "the  Lord  smelt  a 
sweet  savour,  and  said  in  his  heart,  I  will 
not  again  curse  the  ground  any  more  " — is 
exactly  the  Babylonian  view  of  sacrifice.  The 
priests  in  Israel,  as  in  Babylon,  start  as  mere 
caretakers  and  custodians  of  images  or  of  local 
"  houses  of  God,"  and  only  become  a  sacrificing 
caste  very  much  later. 

(8)  Even  in  David's  day  (i   Sam.  xxvi.  19)  God, 

in  Israel  as  in  Babylon,  is  regarded  as  only 
a  local  god,  powerful  in  his  own  land,  power- 
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less  outside  it.  Just  as  Nippur,  Eridu, 
Babylon  each  had  their  patron-god,  so  had 
Israel  and  other  nations.  Marduk  only 
became  chief  god  when  Marduk's  people 
conquered  their  neighbours  ;  so,  in  the  con- 
quest of  Canaan,  even  the  Hebrews  thought 
that  Baal  was  the  true  god  of  the  Promised 
Land  till  Jahweh,  Israel's  god,  had  beaten 
and  conquered  Baal's  people  and,  therefore, 
their  patron-god. 

(9)  The  Jewish  Sabbath  in  name  and  idea  is  the 

Babylonian  Sabbath, 

(10)  The  Hebrew  Sheol  in  name  and  idea  is  the 
Babylonian  Shelu. 

This  list  could  be  prolonged  indefinitely,  but  this 
must  suffice.  It  is  only  in  proportion  as  we  realize 
the  heathen  darkness  of  the  Hebrews  at  the  outset, 
wallowing  in  Babylonian  superstition,  that  we  shall 
appreciate  the  marvellous  advance  they  made  under  ., 
God's  guidance  and  discipline.  The  Bible's  aim  is 
to  place  clearly  before  us  the  various  steps  in  the 
stupendous  revolution  accomplished  by  the  Hebrews 
in  their  development  from  polytheism  to  mono- 
theism, from  the  recognition  of  many  local  gods  to 
the  worship  of  the  one  true  living  God  Who  is  the 
moral  Governor  of  the  whole  universe.  The  process 
was  necessarily  very  slow  and  gradual,  "by  divers 
portions  and  in  divers  manners"  (Heb.  i.  i),  step 
by  step,  light  following  light  as  they  were  able  to 
receive   it.     We   shall    see    Israel   struggling  in   the 
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grasp  of  two  contending  forces :  ancient  customs 
and  beliefs,  aided  by  the  influence  of  surrounding 
heathen  peoples,  pulling  the  Hebrews  downward  : 
prophets  of  the  Lord  urging  them  upward  to  purer 
conceptions  and  a  more  spiritual  faith.  There  will 
be  many  relapses,  followed  by  recovery,  but  the 
trend  is  ever  a  forward  movement. 

Again,  when  we  fully  grasp  the  primitive,  rough, 
crude  material  on  which  God  had  to  work  at  the 
start,  the  low  and  unformed  moral  and  spiritual 
conceptions  of  these  early  Hebrews,  we  shall  under- 
stand much  in  our  Bible  which  at  present  shocks 
us.  We  .shall  judge  these  Hebrews  with  a  larger 
and  broader  charity.  A  nation's  moral  ideas  are 
not  higher  than  the  morality  which  they  themselves 
attribute  to  their  god.  Christianity  has  planted 
deep  in  our  hearts  the  conception  of  a  God  Who 
is  a  loving,  righteous  Father.  Naturally,  out  of 
this  have  sprung  humaner  thoughts  of  what  man 
owes  to  man,  and  a  strong  sense  of  sympathy  and 
consideration  for  others  has  leavened  and  softened 
our  character.  Israel's  idea  of  God,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  days  before  the  prophets,  was  the 
conception  of  a  Jehovah  Who  was  strong  but 
vindictive,  a  friend  to  His  people's  friends  but  a 
terrible  foe  to  their  enemies.  They  had  little  or 
no  idea  of  a  God,  righteous,  loving,  and  merciful. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  read  in  their  history  tales 
of  cruelty  and  treachery,  of  wicked  craft  and  whole- 
sale massacres  ? 
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The  more  clearly  we  grasp  the  gross,  crude 
materialism  of  Hebrew  religion  at  the  outset,  the 
more  truly  shall  we  see  God's  Hand  in  their  history. 
We  shall  clearly  realize  the  gradual  revelation,  the 
gleams  of  light  with  which  He  visited  this  people 
and  gave  light  to  them  that  sat  in  darkness.  We 
shall  also  be  more  ready  to  judge  the  early  Hebrews 
with  a  larger  and  more  intelligent  charity. 


Supplemental  Note. 

Not  only  is  there  this  close  relationship  between 
the  Babylonian  and  Hebrew  religion,  but  within  the 
last  five  years  another  famous  "find"  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  Oriental  scholars. 

In  1902,  at  Susa,  was  discovered  the  Code  of 
Hammurabi  (2250  B.C.)  in  its  original  autograph 
form,  all  but  intact,  containing  49  columns,  4000 
lines,  and  about  8000  words,  dealing  in  282  sections 
with  every  possible  case  of  law.  In  many  respects 
it  bears  such  a  strong  general  resemblance  to  the 
so-called  Mosaic  code  of  a  much  later  date  that  the 
likeness  has  led  critical  historians  to  this  verdict : 
"  The  Babylonian  and  Mosaic  codes  are  conceived 
in  the  same  literary  form  :  they  contain  a  consider- 
able number  of  practically  identical  laws  :  they 
present  not  a  few  cases  of  actual  verbal  agreement, 
and  both  are  designed  for  the  regulation  of  a  civi- 
lized   community.     The   parallels   are   too    close    to 
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be  explained  away.  Israel  learnt  in  Babylonia  and 
Palestine  ancient  Babylonian  folk-lore  and  myths, 
why  not  their  laws  as  well  ?  We  believe  that  the 
code  of  Hammurabi  of  2250  B.C.  passed  more  than 
a  thousand  years  later  into  the  Book  of  the  Covenant^ 
and  so  became  the  heritage  of  Israel  and  of  the 
world  "  (Prof.  Johnston,  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Circular,  1903). 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Mosaic  code  does  show 
many  traces  of  Babylonian  influence,  though  the 
essential  differences  point  to  an  independent  hand. 

Our  notes  on  the  influence  of  Babylonian  ideas 
upon  Israel  would  be  incomplete  without  some 
reference  to  one  other  matter, — the  growth  of  a 
system  or  hierarchy  of  angels  and  demons  in  Jewish 
religion, — and  though  it  belongs  to  the  period  after 
the  Captivity,  it  naturally  falls  under  the  heading 
of  this  Chapter. 

In  the  Old  Testament,  before  the  exile,  angels 
only  appear  occasionally,  and  in  the  Prophets  they 
are  hardly  mentioned  at  all.  So  with  devils:  we 
see  the  serpent  (a  Babylonian  survival)  in  Genesis, 
but,  before  the  exile,  the  only  other  place  where 
he  is  named  is  as  "  Azazel "  (Levit.  xvi.),  an  evil 
spirit  supposed  to  dwell  in  the  wilderness,  to  whom 
on  the  Day  of  Atonement  is  sent  a  scape-goat, 
laden  with  the  sins  of  the  people.  This  is  also 
a  survival  of  an  older  superstition.  In  Is.  xxxiv.  14 
mention    is   made  of   Lilith,  a  satyr,  a   bad   female 
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demon,  or   hag  of  the   night,  and  very  dangerous: 
but  this  is  a  post-exile  myth  of  Babylonian  origin. 

After  the  Exile  we  suddenly  find  in  the  Old 
Testament  a  whole  system  of  angels  and  demons 
divided  into  regular  orders  from  archangels  and 
archdemons  downwards,  with  God  at  the  head  of 
the  one  hierarchy,  and  Satan  of  the  other. 

How  are  we  to  account  for  it?  It  must  have 
arisen  during  the  Captivity,  when  the  Jews  in  the 
&ixth  century  B.C.  came  under  the  direct  influence 
of  the  Persians.  The  Persian  religion  divides  the 
universe  between  Ormuzd,  a  god  of  light  and  good, 
and  Ahriman,  a  god  of  evil  and  darkness.  Ahrimau 
is  ever  at  war  with  his  rival  and  adversary,  the  good 
god.  Each  god  is  represented  at  the  head  of  his 
hosts  of  angels  and  demons  who  are  respectively 
marshalled  under  their  subordinate  officers. 
^  This  dualism  deeply  affected  Jewish  thought,  for 
it  offered  such  a  plausible  solution  to  the  problem  of 
evil.  Here  was  a  key  to  the  strange  disorder  of  the 
world  which  had  so  long  puzzled  them  ;  it  explained 
why  "  the  wicked  prosper,  and  the  righteous  go  to 
the  wall."  This  was  a  problem  which  all  Jewish 
thinkers  had  faced,  an  anomaly  which  they  could 
not  understand  or  reconcile  with  the  Providence  of 
a  righteous  God. 

Therefore  the  Jews  readily  accepted  this  solution 
of  the  problem,  and,  after  the  Exile,  we  see  it 
strongly  colouring  Job  and  Daniel  ;  we  find  it  in 
Zechariah,    and    the    late    books    of    the    Chronicles 
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(i  Chron.  xxi.),  in  the  Apocryphal  and  Apocalyptic 
books,  and  all  through  the  New  Testament. 

In  other  ways,  also,  Persian  religious  ideas  seem 
to  have  stimulated  Jewish  religious  thought.  In 
the  Persian  Avesta  there  is  a  picture  of  war  in 
heaven,  followed  by  the  binding  of  the  fiend,  as 
in  the  Apocalypse.  A  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth 
also  follow  the  final  judgment  and  destruction  of 
the  powers  of  evil.  The  idea  of  an  individual 
resurrection  and  a  millennial  expectation  likewise 
developed  early  in  Parseeism. 

But  as  with  Babylonian,  so  with  Persian  influences, 
all  we  can  say  is  that  they  came  as  suggestions 
to  the  Hebrews  and  stimulated  Jewish  religious 
thought.  Both  in  Babylonian  and  Persian  theology 
there  is  a  mass  of  undigested  and  indigestible  rub- 
bish ;  a  crude,  coarse,  childish  materialism  which  is 
altogether  absent  in  the  lofty,  purified,  spiritual 
Hebrew  canonical  Prophets.  The  points  of  resem- 
blance between  the  Hebrew  religion  and  the  others 
only  bring  out  into  clearer  and  stronger  relief  the 
immense  gulf  which  separates  them,  the  clear  and 
decided  independence  of  Jewish  religious  develop- 
ment under  God's  own  guidance.  Here  again,  even 
if  the  Jews  are  indebted  to  Persia  for  a  small  loan, 
they  made  excellent  use  of  the  borrowed  material 
and  turned  Persian  clay  into  Hebrew  gold. 


CHAPTER    IV. 


The  Mosaic  Books— A  Composite  Work. 

"XT  7E  are  now  in  a  position  to  enter  upon  a  critical 
**  examination  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is 
now  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  Hexateuch,  or 
so-called  Books  of  Moses,  in  the  shape  in  which  we 
possess  these  writings,  could  not  have  been  written 
by  Moses.  They  are  clearly  a  compilation  of  late 
date,  the  work  of  several  writers  living  at  dates  very 
wide  apart.  Much  of  the  contents  of  these  earlier 
books  is  not  history  at  all.  These  works  are  great 
religious  prose  poems  mainly  based  on  folk-lore, 
though  in  broad  outline  the  historical  tradition 
contained  in  them  is  trustworthy.  In  the  following 
chapters  we  propose  to  discuss  this  question  in 
detail. 

It  may  help  to  throw  some  light  on  what  we  have 
to  say,  and  elucidate  our  arguments,  if  we  pave  the 
way  by  a  very  brief  analysis  of  these  books  of  Moses, 
then  state  the  modern  view  of  their  origin  and  com- 
position, and  finally  give  the  reasons  which  have  led 
critics  unanimously  to  accept  these  results  as  true 
and  assured.  To  proceed  in  this  order  is  putting 
the   cart    before    the    horse,    reversing    the    proper 
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logical  order  of  things,  but  it  may  make  our  meaning 
clearer.  In  much  of  what  follows  we  are  indebted 
to  Prof.  Wellhausen. 

The  Mosaic  books  consist  of  Genesis,  Exodus, 
Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deuteronomy,  and  to  these  we 
must  add  Joshua,  for  together  these  six  books  form 
one  literary  whole.  As  a  law-book  the  first  five  are 
complete  in  themselves,  but  as  a  history  the  work 
is  so  planned  that  Joshua  is  its  natural  and  necessary 
complement.  It  is  not  the  death  of  Moses,  but  the 
conquest  and  possession  of  the  Promised  Land  by 
Abraham's  seed,  which  forms  the  true  dramatic  con- 
clusion of  the  history  beginning  with  Abraham 
and  the  promise  of  this  very  land  as  his  inheritance, 
followed  by  the  bondage  in  Egypt,  the  escape  from 
it,  and  the  long  sojourn  in  the  wilderness.  The 
natural  ending  of  it  all  is  the  fulfilment  of  God's 
original  promise  by  the  triumphal  entry  of  Abra- 
ham's seed  into  the  Promised  Land  under  Joshua. 
From  its  very  idea,  plan,  matter  and  style  Joshua 
must  be  included  as  the  last  act  in  the  drama. 

These  six  books,  therefore,  are  now  always  taken 
together  under  the  name  of  the  Hexateuch,  and  they 
naturally  fall  into  three  clearly-defined  divisions, 
marked  off  by  distinctive  features  giving  each  group 
an  unmistakable  individuality  of  its  own. 

Genesis  and  Joshua  are  purely  historical.  They 
give  us  a  strikingly  fresh,  natural,  vivid,  pleasingly 
dramatic  picture  of  very  early  days.  No  later  writer 
has  drawn  so  many  living  portraits,  such  a  graphic 
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sketch  of  any  age.  True,  they  are  but  portraits, 
portraits  of  men  such  as  they  seemed  to  the  painter, 
not  as  they  really  were,  and  as  such  must  we  judge 
them.  But,  if  we  have  not  here  the  living  men, 
we  have  in  their  place  such  absolutely  inspired 
impressions,  so  full  of  life  and  movement,  that  we 
are  carried  away  by  the  freshness  and  simplicity 
of  the  finished  work.  We  find  it  difficult  to  conceive 
that  the  writers  were  not  actual  eye-witnesses,  but 
had  to  draw  on  folk-lore  and  oral  tradition  for 
materials  to  portray  for  us  such  marvellously 
dramatic  representations  of  character  and  action. 
Their  creations  are  real  living  men  in  actual  flesh 
and  blood.  So  intent  are  the  narrators  on  their 
subject,  so  heartily  and  sympathetically  do  they 
enter  into  the  story  they  have  to  tell,  they  are  in 
such  living  touch  with  their  national  heroes  that 
they  never  stop  to  point  a  moral  or  introduce  com- 
ments of  their  own  ;  though,  as  born  Hebrews,  they 
all  unconsciously  colour  the  narrative  with  the  deep- 
seated  Hebrew  conviction  that  in  all  ways  Jehovah 
guides  the  footsteps  of  His  chosen  people.  In  their 
enthusiasm  for  individuals  the  plan  of  their  history 
hangs  loosely.  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Joseph, 
Moses,  Joshua  stand  out  in  bold  relief  against 
a  fragmentary  background  of  history.  Their  bio- 
graphies form  a  series  of  living  portraits  without 
parallel  in  the  Bible. 

Such  in  brief  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  their 
work,    so    bold    in    its    impressiveness    yet    full    of 
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romantic  charm.  "  It  breathes  a  sweet  poetic 
fragrance,  and  in  their  writings  heaven  and  earth 
are  naturally  blended  into  one." 

Exodus,  Leviticus,  Nuvihers. — The  general  tone 
of  these  books  differs  so  widely  from  that  of  Genesis 
and  Joshua  that  we  seem  to  have  been  transported 
suddenly  from  the  pages  of  Homer  or  Froissart  to  the 
uninteresting  study  of  a  dull  history-book.  No  longer 
braced  by  the  vigorous  atmosphere  of  those  "elder 
times  when  truth  and  worth  were  still  revered  on 
earth,  and  the  tenants  of  the  skies  would  oft  descend 
to  spotless  heroes'  homes,"  we  breathe  the  lifeless 
air  of  dry  lists  and  tedious  genealogies.  The  light 
seems  suddenly  to  have  faded  from  scenes  where 
angels  and  God  walked  and  talked  with  men. 
Living  figures  animated  by  love  and  hate,  and 
swayed  by  like  passions  as  ourselves,  vanish,  and 
with  them  the  miracles  and  all  the  play  of  light 
and  fancy.  All  the  local  colouring,  the  vivid 
personal  touches  of  Genesis  and  Joshua  are  gone,, 
and  in  their  stead  we  have  the  stilted  artificial 
mannerism  of  Exodus,  Leviticus  and  Numbers. 
A  barren  genealogical  scheme  takes  the  place  of 
stirring  narrative,  flashing  and  sparkling  with  life. 
Long  dry  lists  of  names,  a  marked  predilection  for 
exact  numbers  and  measures  face  us  at  every  turn. 
The  language  becomes  poor  and  inflexible,  the 
arrangement  dull  and  formal,  certain  stereotyped 
expressions  found  nowhere  else  in  the  Hebrew 
writings  occur  with  tedious  repetition.     Such  legends 
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as  are  given  no  longer  recall  the  natural  voice  and 
language  of  living  men  steeped  in  folk-lore,  but 
are  obviously  dry  extracts  from  other  writings. 
The  fervour  of  enthusiasm  is  lacking  in  the  authors 
and  consequently  lacking  from  their  work.  In  order 
to  impart  a  semblance  of  accuracy  to  the  whole, 
precise  and  apparently  authentic  lists,  details  and 
numbers  are  introduced  which  upon  closer  inspection 
prove  utterly  untrustworthy.  The  historical  con- 
struction of  the  books  is  artificial  and  fictitious.  The 
authors  write  with  an  evident  purpose,  —  that  of 
introducing  their  new  law, — and  make  use  of  the 
narrative  quite  obviously  as  a  mere  framework  to 
the  more  important  object  of  law-giving.  In  Genesis 
and  Joshua  the  story  is  the  end  in  itself  into  which 
the  writers  throw  their  heart  and  soul,  carrying  con- 
viction with  every  word.  In  Exodus,  Leviticus, 
Numbers  the  historical  element  is  introduced  merely 
to  give  weight  and  credibility  to  all-important  legal 
matter.  Never  once  losing  sight  of  this  object  they 
give  to  their  theme  an  air  of  profound  erudition, 
apparently  so  reliable  and  genuine  with  its  long 
genealogies  from  Adam  to  Joshua  without  a  break, 
till  a  closer  analysis  reveals  that  after  all  it  is  but 
spuriously  precise  and  exact.  The  pearls  of  the  old 
writers'  stories  are  stripped  off  and  all  that  remains 
is  a  thin  thread.  Genesis  and  Joshua,  in  a  word, 
are  living  story-books  pure  and  simple ;  Exodus, 
Leviticus,  Numbers  are  law-books  and  nothing  else, 
with  a  loosely-constructed  scaffolding  of  history  put 
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there  merely  to  prop  up  their  law,  and  give  it  a 
semblance  of  a  connection  with  a  period  with  which 
it  stands  in  no  form  of  relationship. 

Dejiterononiy  has  for  centuries  been  felt  to  stand 
in  a  group  all  alone  by  itself.  In  one  aspect  it 
resembles  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  it  is  a  law- 
book ;  but  in  every  other  respect  it  rises  to  a  far 
higher  level.  Deuteronomy  deals  mainly  with  laws 
concerning  moral  conduct  in  man's  daily  life,  and 
with  such  religious  observances  only  as  affect  the 
people  generally.  Exodus,  Leviticus  and  Numbers 
lay  their  whole  weight  on  public  worship  in  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem,  assigning  immense  importance 
to  its  ceremonial  and  ritual  ;  attention  is  concen- 
trated on  the  purely  technical  points  which  specially 
touch  the  priests,  as  distinguished  from  the  worship 
of  the  people. 

True  to  its  name,  which  implies  a  second  or  later 
law,  Deuteronomy  addresses  itself  to  a  people 
already  settled  in  the  Promised  Land,  and  bases 
its  law  entirely  on  this  supposition  ;  whereas  the 
authors  of  the  other  law-code,  studiously  avoiding 
any  reference  to  so  late  a  period,  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  their  law  was  written  for  and  addressed  to  Israel 
while  still  wandering  in  the  wilderness.  This  is 
part  of  their  artificial  scheme ;  the  intention  was 
evidently  to  give  their  writings  the  value  of  ancient 
documents. 

Another  striking  feature  of  Deuteronomy,  which 
places  it  in  a  class  by  itself,  is  its  sublimely  spiritual 
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and  moral  tone.  Throughout  its  pages  a  spirit 
breathes  suggesting  an  almost  Christian  ideal.  So 
impressive  and  exalted  is  its  teaching  that  we  find 
no  parallel  to  it  in  the  religious  history  of  Israel 
until  the  time  of  the  prophet  Isaiah.  This  religious 
light  and  truth  is  so  strikingly  in  advance  of  the 
age  commonly  ascribed  to  it  that  to  attribute  such 
writing  to  the  time  of  Moses  appears  almost  as 
incongruous  as  finding  a  modern  treatise  on  the 
evolution  theory  interwoven  with  literature  of  the 
Elizabethan  period. 

Thus  we  see  that  from  internal  evidence  the 
Hexateuch  naturally  subdivides  and  splits  up  into 
three  main  groups  : — 

(i)  A     purely     historical     section,     Genesis     and 
Joshua  ; 

r  Law-books,  widely  apart 


(2)  Deuteronomy, 

(3)  Exodus,  Leviticus,^ 

Numbers. 


in  character  and  style, 
each  supplied  with  a  his- 
torical thread  connecting 
^  it  with  its  period. 
For  reasons  which  will  be  mentioned  later,  modern 
students  have  unanimously  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  Moses  did  not  write  a  single  one  of  the  books 
called  after  his  name.  The  dates  now  assigned  to 
them  are  as  follows:  (1)  Genesis  and  Joshua,  loth 
or  9th  century  ]{.c.  (2)  Deuteronomy,  7th  century. 
(3)   Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  5tli  century. 

It    had    been    suspected    for    centuries    that    the 
Mosaic  authorship  of  the   Hexateuch   was  open   to 
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question,  but  such  suggestions  naturally  ran  far 
ahead  of  the  laborious  critical  investigation  of  details 
necessary  to  solve  such  an  important  point. 

As  early  as  the  17th  century,  attention  was  drawn 
to  such,  passages  as  : — 

Gen.  xii.    6:  "The  Canaanite  was  tJien  in  the 

land." 
Gen.    xxxvi.  31:  "These     arc     the     Kings     that 

reigned  in  the  land  of  Edom, 

before  there   reigned  any  king 

over  the  children  of  Israel!' 
Deut.  xxxiv.     5  :  "So   Moses,  the   servant    of  the 

Lord  died  there." 
Deut.  xxxiv.  10  :  "  There  arose  not  a  prophet  since 

in  Israel  like  unto  Moses." 
Numb.      xii.     3:  "Now  the  man  Moses  was  very 

meek,"  &c. 

It  was  observed,  even  three  hundred  years  ago, 
that  it  is  at  least  unusual  for  an  author  to  record 
his  own  virtues,  or  to  describe  minutely  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  he  departed  from  the  earth  : 
that  the  writer  speaks  to  readers  who  had  forgot- 
ten Canaanite  days  and  were  living  under  kings. 
*'  Not  a  prophet  since  like  unto  Moses  "  necessarily 
compares  Moses  with  many  later  prophets.  Also  it 
was  pointed  out  that  places  such  as  Hebron  and 
Dan  are  called  by  these  names,  whereas  they  were 
given  to  the  localities  long  after  Moses'  day.  But 
although    the    Mosaic    authorship    of    the    historical 
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portion  was  questioned,  the  Law-books  were  be- 
lieved to  be  his  work. 

At  that  time  there  was  no  really  sound  basis  for 
criticism  to  work  upon,  and  ingenious  attempts  were 
made  to  get  over  the  difficulty  raised  by  the  passages 
just  quoted  :  but  the  spirit  of  inquiry  moved  forward. 

The  first  great  clue  was  found  in  1753,  when  Jean 
Astruc  made  the  great  discovery  that  entire  sections 
of  the  Mosaic  books  called  God  by  the  name  of 
Jehovah,  while  equally  large  portions  knew  Him 
only  by  the  title  of  Elohim.  Here  was  laid  a  real 
solid  foundation  for  sound  criticism.  We  shall  see 
in  our  next  chapter  how  a  critical  study  of  the 
Hebrew  text  in  these  Jehovah  and  Elohim  sections 
respectively  soon  revealed  other  important  clues,  and 
this  discovery  of  Astruc  has  immensely  helped  for- 
ward the  solution  of  the  Hexateuch  problem. 

In  1805  de  Wette  added  another  strong  link  to 
the  chain  of  evidence.  A  minute  study  of  the  later 
books  of  Judges,  Samuel  and  Kings  revealed  the 
marvellously  strange  fact  that  all  through  the  period 
covered  by  these  books  the  so-called  laws  of  Moses 
were  ignored  and  evidently  unknown.  For  instance, 
if  the  clear  instructions  as  to  the  election  of  a  king 
given  in  Deut.  xvii.  14 — 20  were  known  in  Samuel's 
day,  why  does  i  Sam.  viii.  7  make  it  such  a  heinous 
sin  to  ask  for  a  king  .''  (cf  Judg.  viii.  23).  De  Wette 
also  pointed  out  that  the  Deuteronomic  law  abolish- 
ing altars  in  high  places,  and  outside  Jerusalem 
generalh%  was  not  known  or  practised  in   Israel  till 
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Hezekiah's  and  Josiah's  days.  Other  passages,  as  he 
showed,  were  equally  incomprehensible  if  the  writers 
of  Judges,  Samuel  and  Kings  had  any  knowledge 
of  the  Mosaic  books  in  our  present  form  ;  therefore 
he  concluded  and  proved  that  Deuteronomy,  at  least, 
was  a  late  work.  He  also  indicated  that  several 
portions  of  the  Hexateuch,  in  important  points  of 
law  even,  flatly  contradicted  each  other ;  that  the 
history  of  the  book  of  Genesis  was  untrustworthy ; 
and  that  the  religious  and  moral  tone  of  the  whole 
series  is  centuries  in  advance  of  the  Mosaic  asre, 
and  must  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  writers  lived 
very  much  later  than  was  commonly  supposed. 

But  it  was  Graf,  and  his  pupil  Kuenen,  who 
discovered  the  real  clue.  Working  on  the  lines 
suggested  by  their  predecessors,  Astruc  and  de 
Wette,  they  showed  in  a  way  that  carried  conviction 
with  it  that  the  Hexateuch  naturally  subdivided 
into  three  distinct  groups,  and  proved  the  truth  of 
their  hypothesis  by  further  showing  how  exactly 
it  corresponded  with  the  actual  facts  of  history. 
2  Kings  xxii.  gave  them  the  key  to  the  whole 
problem. 

The  most  uncritical  reader  of  Genesis,  Joshua, 
and  the  so-called  Book  of  the  Covenant  (Exod.  xx. 
— xxiv.  26)  can  see,  on  the  clear  evidence  of  the 
books  themselves,  that  they  were  written  at  a 
period  when  altars  and  sanctuaries  were  common 
all  over  the  land.  Jehovah  comes  to  His  worship- 
pers  and   blesses   them,  not  in  Jerusalem  only,  but 
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at  every  place  where  they  erect  Him  an  altar,  and 
the  patriarchs  set  up  altars  wherever  they  reside. 
The  narrator  speaks  of  them  as  existing  and  still 
hallowed  in  his  day.  The  altar  of  Abraham  at 
Shechem  is  the  same  on  which  sacrifices  are  still 
offered  :  Jacob's  anointed  stone  at  Bethel  is  still 
anointed. 

Deuteronomy  shows  a  complete  change.  Jehovah 
is  to  be  worshipped  in  Jerusalem  and  nowhere  else. 
Deut.  xii.  2  orders  the  destruction  of  these  numerous 
local  altars  and  sanctuaries  on  hills  and  heights  and 
under  green  trees,  and  repeatedly  comntands  that 
Jerusalem  shall  be  tJic  one  place  of  Jehovah's  wor- 
ship. All  this  is  clearly  directed  against  current 
usage  :  "  Ye  shall  not  do  after  all  the  things  that 
we  do  here  this  day "  (xii.  8).  The  many  altars 
and  sacred  places  recognized  and  hallowed  by 
Genesis,  Joshua  and  Exod.  xx.  —  xxiv.  are  now 
deemed  offensive  and  heathenish.  Deuteronomy 
orders  and  commands  the  abolition  of  these  many 
local  shrines  which  had  led  to  license  and  irreligious 
practices  ;  its  law  is  clearly  aiming  at  a  reformation 
of  these  abuses,  but  the  reform  has  not  yet  been 
successful. 

Exodus,  Leviticus  and  Numbers,  on  the  other 
hand,  all  along  take  it  for  granted  that  Jerusalem 
is  the  one  sanctuary  of  Jehovah  and  there  is  no 
other.  These  books  know  of  no  other  place  where 
God  dwells  and  can  be  approached  by  His  worship- 
pers, no  other  spot  where  man  can  seek  God's  face 
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with  sacrificial  gifts.  While  Deuteronomy  demands 
as  a  reform  that  should  be  accomplished  the  limi- 
tation of  worship  to  the  one  sanctuary,  Exodus, 
Leviticus  and  Numbers  tacitly  assume  it  as  a  long 
accomplished  fact.  The  reform  of  Deuteronomy  has 
long  since  taken  place  and  is  no  novelty  now. 

As  already  hinted,  Graf  showed  that  2  Kings  xxii. 
supplies  us  with  the  key  to  the  whole  problem.  This 
passage  tells  us  that  the  turning-point  in  the  history 
of  Israel  was  the  centralization  of  Israel's  worship  in 
Jerusalem  under  King  Josiah  (621).  Till  then  there 
had  been  a  multitude  of  local  sanctuaries  and  altars 
all  over  the  land,  the  lawfulness  of  which  no  one  had 
ever  dreamt  of  disputing  before  Hezekiah's  day  (720 
— 680).  Hezekiah  first  attempted  to  reform  them,  as 
the  worship  at  these  local  shrines  had  grown  licen- 
tious, but  his  reformation  was  only  half-hearted  and 
partial  and  produced  no  lasting  effect. 

Josiaii's  reform  went  much  deeper.  It  was  thorough- 
going, and  made  a  permanent  impression  on  Israel's 
religious  history.  In  Josiah's  own  day  the  success 
was  not  pronounced  ;  but  on  their  return  from  the 
Captivity  the  Jews  were  intent  on  a  complete  re- 
form and  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Josiah's 
ideas,  which  they  carried  out  to  the  very  letter. 
From  that  day  there  was  no  thought  of  worship- 
ping Jehovah  except  in  the  one  place  where  He 
had  caused  His  name  to  be  celebrated,  His  Temple 
in  Jerusalem.     It  was  the  one  and  only  sanctuary. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  there  can  be  no  shadow 
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of  a  doubt  that  Graf's  solution  of  the  problem  is  cor- 
rect, and  on  this  basis  alone  we  can  approximately 
fix  the  dates  of  the  three  Mosaic  groups: — 

(r)  Genesis,  Joshua,  and  Exodus  xx. — xxiv.  must 
have    been    written    during    the    period    first 
mentioned,    when    many    local    shrines    were 
recognized    and   hallowed   as    consecrated    by 
patriarchal  precedent  ;  that  is  to  say,  certainly 
before  Hezekiah's  day. 
(2)  Deuteronomy  exactly  corresponds  with  Heze- 
kiah's  programme   of  reform,   and    is   of  that 
date. 
{3)  Exodus,  Leviticus  and  Numbers  belong  to  the 
period    after    the    Captivity,    when    Jehovah's 
worship    was    definitely    centralized    in    Jeru- 
salem. 
Graf  and  Kuenen's  great  discovery  was  made  in 
1870,  and  the  last  forty  years  have  only  confirmed 
still   further  the  results  achieved   by  these  scholars. 
In   our    next    chapter   we    shall    give    fuller    proofs 
advanced    by    modern     Bible     students    who    have 
loyally,  reverently  and  laboriously  carried  on  Graf's 
work,   and   convincingly  established  the  truth  of  his 
conclusions. 

It  may  be  asked,  "  If  the  writers  of  Exodus, 
Leviticus,  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy  composed 
their  works  at  such  a  late  date,  close  on  a  thou- 
sand years  after  Moses,  why  did  they  ascribe  their 
laws  and  books  to  Moses .''  Is  not  tin's  literary 
forgery  .'' "     For  a  full  answer  to  this  natural  ques- 
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tion  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  Chapter  XVI., 
where  the  subject  is  treated  in  detail.  Here  we 
shall  only  mention  that  the  Hebrews  had  no  idea 
of  literary  property  in  our  sense  of  the  term.  In 
their  eyes  Moses  was  the  father  of  all  laws,  David 
of  all  psalms,  Solomon  of  all  wisdom  and  proverbs : 
therefore  any  legislation  after  Moses,  any  psalm- 
writer  after  David  felt  in  honour  and  duty  bound 
not  to  take  to  himself  the  credit  of  his  own  laws 
or  religious  hymns  but  to  ascribe  them  to  the 
source  of  his  inspiration,  Moses  or  David.  This 
was  done  not,  as  we  may  fancy,  to  give  the  weight 
and  authority  of  these  great  names  to  their  new 
productions, — it  might  have  this  additional  effect 
as  well, — but  simply  to  give  each  of  these  great 
Founders  his  due.  Each  of  these  giants  of  literature 
was  regarded  as  fully  entitled  to  receive  all  the 
credit  for  anything  new  discovered  in  his  own 
particular  line  of  thought  :  the  new  author  was 
a  mere  pupil  inspired  by  the  master  and  counted 
for  nothing.  It  may  seem  strange  to  us,  but  it  is 
a  high  ideal,  and  to  call  this  literary  forgery  would 
be  a  gross  libel. 


CHAPTER    V. 
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IN  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  rapidly  sketched 
chronologically  the  successive  steps  which  have 
led  modern  students  of  the  Bible  to  the  unanimous 
conclusion  that  the  so-called  Mosaic  Books  are  really, 
not  the  work  of  Moses  but  a  mosaic  composite 
compilation.  We  now  propose  to  show  how  recent 
scholars  have  applied  the  important  clues  supplied  by 
Astruc,  de  Wette,  and  especially  Graf;  what  splen- 
did results  they  have  achieved,  results  based  on  the 
soundest  historical  and  textual  criticism.  The 
scholars  of  many  nations  have  contributed  their 
share  ;  their  labours  have  been  prolonged  and 
arduous  ;  their  analysis  has  been  most  searching, 
exact,  and  scientific,  characterized  throughout  by 
soberness  of  judgment  and  scholarly  completeness. 
We  may  therefore  accept  their  conclusions  as 
assured. 

Briefly  stated,  the  main  grounds  on  which  these 
experts  base  their  decision  may  be  grouped  as 
follows : — 

(i)  Pronounced  differences  in  style  and  language 
are  apparent  in  the  Hexateuch. 
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(2)  Different    titles   are   given   to   God    in  various 

portions  of  the  Hexateuch. 

(3)  The  conceptions  of  God  and  the  rehgious  views 

in  tlie  Hexateuch  represent  at  least  three 
markedly  different  and  inconsistent  phases 
of  thought. 

(4)  The  moral  and  social   conditions  also  belong 

to  at  least  three  different  periods. 

(5)  There  is  a  want  of  continuity  in  the  narrative  ; 

frequent  unnecessary  repetitions  occur ;  pas- 
sages often  entirely  inconsistent  and  contra- 
dictory stand  side  by  side. 

We  shall  take  these  arguments  in  their  order, 
examine  them,  and  then  give  the  conclusions  arrived 
at  by  modern  scholars. 

(i)  Differences  in  style  and  phraseology. — A  qualified 
literary  critic,  after  his  many  years  of  patient  study 
and  practice,  by  merely  glancing  at  a  page  of 
classical  English  literature,  can  at  once  fix  its  date 
and  probable  authorship  from  its  style,  phrasing 
and  subject-matter.  By  a  kind  of  instinct  or 
second  nature  he  can  authoritatively  state  to  what 
school  and  period  of  our  literature  the  passage 
belongs.  The  reasonings  by  which  these  results  are 
obtained  are  very  delicate  and  complicated.  Not 
only  has  every  age,  school  and  individual  literary 
work  a  style  of  its  own,  a  partiality  for  certain 
words  and  phrases,  an  essentially  distinctive  at- 
mosphere and  habit  of  thought,  a  peculiar  mould 
in  which  the  very  sentences  are  cast,  but  there  are 
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a  thousand  and  one  delicate  touches  of  Hght  and 
shade  which  none  but  an  expert  literary  critic  can 
appreciate.  To  quote  the  words  of  one  of  their 
number:  "  It  should  be  realized  that  such  differences 
of  style  as  we  can  feel  and  weigh  go  far  beyond 
what  can  be  expressed  in  so  many  words  ;  just  as 
we  can  recognize  a  friend's  face,  or  even  his  step 
or  handwriting,  from  a  thousand,  although  we  could 
but  very  imperfectly  describe  the  manifold  peculi- 
arities which  make  up  its  individuality  of  character." 

Literary  Hebrew  critics  have  subjected  the  Hcxa- 
teuch  to  the  most  searching  test — not  one  or  two 
critics  only,  but  scores  of  them,  past-masters  in  the 
sphere  of  textual  criticism,  both  in  England  and  ^\ 
abroad — and  after  a  rigorous  and  scientific  analysis 
of  its  style  and  conception,  they  have  unanimously 
reached  one  conclusion.  They  assure  us  that  the 
Hexateuch  belongs  not  to  one  school  or  period  of 
Hebrew  literature  but  to  four,  at  least,  widely  apart 
in  date.  More  than  this,  not  only  does  textual 
criticism  clearly  prove  this  fact,  but  there  is  un- 
deniable positive  evidence  that  the  Hexateuch  was 
frequently  re-edited  and  revised,  and  that,  over  and 
above  the  four  main  groups  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, the  text  was  constantly  added  to,  altered, 
re-touched  from  time  to  time  down  to  the  third 
century  B.C. 

To  fully  appreciate  the  proofs  adduced  by  these 
experts  in  support  of  their  assertions, — the  result  of 
the    critical    investigations    of    three-quarters    of    a 
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century, — would  require  a  profound  knowledge  of 
the  Hebrew  text.  We  may  give  one  instance  which 
they  quote,  though  it  is  a  piece  of  evidence  on  which 
they  themselves  do  not  lay  much  stress.  Such 
phrases  as  "cleave  to  Jehovah  thy  God,"  "prolong 
thy  days  in  the  land " ;  "  serve  other  gods  which 
neither  you  nor  your  fathers  have  known  " ;  "  that 
it  may  be  well  with  thee "  ;  "  that  thou  mayest 
possess  the  land,"  are  phrases  of  constant  occurrence 
in  Deuteronomy  and  now  Jure  else  in  the  Hexatench. 
So  it  is  with  individual  words,  and  the  same  thing 
applies  to  each  of  the  four  groups  which  form  the 
Hexateuch.  To  such  a  pitch  of  perfection  has 
textual  criticism  attained  nowadays  that  literary 
critics  can  decide  not  only  what  chapters  or  verses, 
but  even  what  portion  of  a  verse  must  be  allotted 
to  this  group  or  that. 

(2)  Titles  given  to  God. — Jean  Astruc  in  1753 
made  the  great  discovery  that  in  large  portions  of 
the  Hexateuch  God  is  only  known  by  the  name  of 
Jehovah  ;  in  others,  again,  He  is  consistently  called 
Elohim  ;  while  in  a  third  group  these  two  titles  are 
blended.  Even  in  Astruc's  day  this  was  regarded 
as  a  valuable  clue;  but  literary  criticism  was  not 
understood  then  as  it  is  now,  and  it  is  only  recently 
that  scholars  have  been  able  to  reap  the  full  harvest 
of  his  great  discovery.  Following  Astruc's  clue, 
with  their  advanced  knowledge  of  textual  criticism 
still  further  guiding  them,  Bible  scholars  have 
already  divided  the  Hexateuch  into  five  main  groups 
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on  this  basis  alone  of  the  titles  given  to  God  in  its 
books. 

In  what  follows  we  must  remember  that,  owing  to 
frequent  revisions,  the  Hexateuch  is  of  an  extremely- 
mosaic  and  composite  character.  Into  each  of  the 
groups  subsequent  editors  and  revisers  have  intro- 
duced passages  which  belong  to  later  periods,  and 
there  is  not  one  book  which  does  not  bear  clear 
traces  of  many  groups.  The  Hexateuch  has  been 
quaintly  but  admirably  likened  to  a  "  patchwork- 
quilt  made  up  of  four  or  five  different  bits  of  stuff 
differing  in  material,  texture,  pattern  and  colour, 
with  smaller  embellishments,  borderings  and  the  like 
added  to  improve  the  general  effect  of  the  whole." 
This  exactly  represents  the  facts.  So  when  we 
speak,  in  what  follows,  of  Genesis,  Exodus,  or  any 
of  the  Books,  our  reference  must  be  understood  to 
apply  to  the  book  generally  and  not  to  all  its  parts. 

The  five  sections  into  which  the  Hexateuch 
naturally  falls,  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  supplied 
by  the  titles  of  God,  may  be  thus  given  : — 

{ci)  The  Jehovah  section,  the  oldest  of  all  ;  prob- 
able date  ninth  century  .B.C.  This  is  called 
J  for  brevity. 

{U)  The  older  Elohim  section,  slightly  later  in 
date  ;  some  time  between  the  ninth  and  eighth 
century  B.C.     This  is  called  E  for  brevity. 

These  two  groups  between  them  compose  Genesis 
and  Joshua. 

ic)  Portions  of  the  Hexateuch   where  J  and  E  are 
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blended  together.  They  are  scattered  broad- 
cast, but  are  easily  detected  and  catalogued 
by  critics.  This  is  called  JE  for  brevity  and 
belongs  to  the  earlier  prophetic  period,  about 
750  B.C. 
{d)  Deuteronomy,  based  mainly  on  the  JE  revision; 

called  D  shortly.     Date  750 — 650  B.C. 
{e)   Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  a  very  much  later 
Elohim   group  with   an  artificial  air  of  anti- 
quity,   but    unanimously    referred   to    a    late 
date,  after  the  Exile.     Its  probable  date  is  the 
fifth   century   B.C.      It    is  called   the   Priestly 
Group,  or  P  for  brevity.     The  writers  of  this 
group,  not    content    with    their    large    contri- 
bution to  the  Hexateuch,  "  revised  the  whole 
Hexateuch,  pieced  together  its  various  writings 
in  such  a  way  as  almost  everywhere  to  make 
their  own  line  of  thought  the  foundation  of  the 
whole,  and    wherever   possible    to    adapt    the 
other  writings  to  their  own  pattern  "  (Kittel). 
The    very    first    chapter   of    Genesis    is   their 
work. 
(3)  Religious  vietvs  and  conceptions  of  God  in  the 
Hexateuch. —  In  this    and    the   following   section    we 
have  merely  an  application  of  Grafs  clue,  which  is 
the  key  to  the  whole  problem.     Modern  critics  have 
only  elaborated  and  made  more  clear  and  convincing' 
what  Graf  detected  forty  years  ago.     In  the  Hexa- 
teuch there  are  clearly  to  be  found  side  by  side  three 
layers  of  religious   and  moral   thought  which  could 
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not  possibly  have  been  co-existent  in  the  days  of 
Moses  ;  neither  can  we  for  one  moment  suppose  that 
all  three  narratives  in  which  thev  occur  can  be  attri- 
buted  to  any  one  author  Hving  in  those  early  days. 
Not  only  are  these  three  layers  of  religious  thought 
far  in  advance  of  anything  in  the  religious  views  of 
Moses'  day,  but  they  exactly  correspond  with  three 
well-known  stages  in  the  actual  religious  history 
of  Israel. 

In  Genesis  and  Joshua  we  find  one  conception  of 
God  which  represents  Him  as  talking,  walking, 
eating  with  men.  He  is  regarded  as  a  war-god 
Who  is  strong  but  not  humane,  and  whose  sphere 
of  influence  is  limited  by  local  considerations.  He 
is  the  God  of  Israel  as  He  was  known  to  His  chosen 
people  before  the  days  of  the  canonical  or  writing 
prophets. 

In  Deuteronomy  we  have  a  conception  of  God 
highly  spiritual  in  its  character.  He  is  a  God  Who 
is  loving,  righteous  and  merciful,  and  we  have  to  go 
down  to  the  prophetic  period  between  700 — 600  B.C. 
before  we  can  find  a  parallel  to  it. 

When  we  pass  on  to  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers, 
the  religious  attitude  has  become  hardened  into 
an  ecclesiastical  creed.  Religion  and  worship  are 
clothed  in  a  web  of  ceremonial  formalitie.s.  The 
conception  of  God  is  exactly  the  idea  of  a  God  Who 
is  to  be  approached  in  the  precise,  formal  way  such 
as  we  find  it  in  the  period  after  the  Exile.  Deutero- 
nomy  bears    the    strongest    family    likeness    to    the 

II 
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religion  of  Hezekiah's  day  ;  the  Priestly  Code  exactly 
mirrors  the  views  of  Ezra's  day  and  after. 

These  three  layers  of  religious  thought  would  not 
be  so  strange  or  confusing  if  they  followed  each  other 
consistently  in  a  natural  order.     If,  for  instance,  the 
whole  of   Genesis  and  Joshua  gave  us  the  original, 
primitive,  elementary  conception  of  a  God  Who  is 
strong  but    not   humane ;    then   came   Deuteronomy 
with    its    spiritual    idea    of   a    God    Who    is    loving, 
righteous,     and     merciful  ;      and      lastly.     Exodus, 
Leviticus,    Numbers    with     their     formal,    priestly, 
ecclesiastical    creed, — we    could    easily   thread    our 
way    through    this    labyrinth.       But    all    three   con- 
ceptions of   God  are  so  inextricably  mixed  up  and 
intertwined  in  each  book  that  we  become  confused 
and  hopelessly  lost    in  a   maze.      In    the  very   first 
chapter    of  Genesis,   and   in    many   passages    before 
the    Flood,    written    after    the     Exile  ;    also    in    the 
whole  of   Deuteronomy,   composed   about    the    time 
of  Hezekiah,  the  impression  left  on  our  minds  by  the 
Bible   narrative   is  that   the    Hebrews   of  these  very 
early  days  had  already  reached  a  remarkably  high 
plane  of  religious  and  spiritual  development.     They 
almost    seem    to    breathe    the   spirit    of    an    Isaiah, 
Jeremiah    or    Ezekiel ;    whereas  we    know  that    the 
social,    moral    and    religious    condition    of   Israel    in 
the  period  covered   by  Genesis  was  essentially  ele- 
mentary,   primitive,    crude.       Even    if    it    had    only 
opened  our  eyes  to  this  fact,  we  should  feel  deeply 
grateful  to  modern  criticism,  for  it  has  rendered  our 
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reading  of  the  Bible  far  more  intelligent  and  made 
its  message  more  intelligible. 

(4)  Customs  and  iiistiUitions  of  Israel  in  the 
Hexateuch. — Here  again  we  discover  side  by  side 
three  distinct  strata  of  development,  exactly  corre- 
sponding with  three  stages  in  the  actual  historical 
evolution  of  the  Jews.  Let  us  take,  by  way  of 
illustration,  the  treatment  of  slaves,  and  the  accounts 
of  Jewish  Festivals,  as  given  in  the  Hexateuch. 

Slaves. — In  the  older  sections  of  the  Hexateuch 
we  read  that  if  a  man  enters  bond-service  unmarried, 
and  then  marries  a  slave-girl  in  his  master's  house- 
hold, the  wife  and  the  children  born  to  him  by  her 
shall  not  accompany  the  husband  to  his  home  in  the 
year  of  his  release  from  bondage.  In  Deut.  xv.,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  far  more  humane  view  is  adopted, 
for  it  is  stipulated  not  only  that  the  woman  shall  be 
freed  as  well  (Driver),  but  that  the  master  on  re- 
leasing his  slave  shall  provide  him  liberally  from 
his  flocks,  his  corn,  and  his  wine. 

In  Leviticus  we  find  a  new  regulation.  In  the 
year  of  Jubilee  (Jubilee  is  only  mentioned  in  the 
Priestly  Code),  all  Jew  bondmen  are  to  be  set  free 
in  a  body  in  that  year,  and  return  to  their  homes. 

Festivals.— Ox'vg\x\-d\\y  iXi^xf^  were  only  three  great 
festivals,  all  agricultural :  the  feast  of  unleavened 
bread,  the  feast  of  harvest,  and  the  feast  of  in- 
gathering— with  no  fixed  dates.  People  were  guided 
as  to  date  by  considerations  of  weather  and  climate, 
as    in     Harvest    Festivals.       Hence   the   expression 
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"  Thou  shalt  proclaim  a  feast  unto  the  Lord," 
that  is,  invite  people  duly  to  keep  it  by  publicly 
intimating  the  date. 

In  the  Priestly  Code,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
agricultural  character  of  the  Festivals  survives  only 
in  the  Feast  of  Harvest  (or  Weeks),  so  their  date 
is  now  definitely  fixed.  Not  onl}'  has  the  number 
of  these  feasts  greatly  increased,  but  they  have  now 
become  strictly  ecclesiastical  or  Church  festivals. 
They  now  consist  of  (i)  Passover,  and  unleavened 
bread,  Abib  14th,  (2)  Pentecost  (originally  Feast 
of  Weeks,  or  Harvest),  Sivan  8th,  (3)  Tabernacles 
(originally  Ingathering),  Tisri  15th,  (4)  Day  of 
Atonement,  (5)  New  Moon,  (6)  Feast  of  Trumpets. 

It  is  only  after  the  Exile  that  we  find  a  parallel 
to  this  in  Israel's  history. 

(5)  Repetitions,  inconsistencies,  contradictions  in  the 
Hexateiich. — Not  only  are  there  frequent  unnecessary 
repetitions  of  the  same  facts,  but  very  often  these 
double  accounts  contradict  each  other. 

Look  at  the  Creation  story  in  the  two  first  chapters 
of  Genesis.  In  Gen.  i. — ii.  4  man  and  woman  are 
created  together  on  the  last  day ;  vegetation  is 
created  on  the  third  day  as  soon  as  there  is  dry 
land  ;  and  man  receives  the  whole  earth  as  his 
portion  :  "be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and  fill  the  earth 
and  subdue  it." 

In  Gen.  ii.  man  is  created  first  of  all  before  any- 
thing else,  and  is  at  first  alone,  so  Avoman  has  to 
be  created  out  of  him  later  on.     As  to  vegetation, 
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instead  of  it  springing  up  as  soon  as  there  is  dry 
ground,  Gen.  ii.  5,  6  tells  us  that  there  was  already 
dry  ground,  but  vegetation  could  not  spring  up 
because  God  had  not  yet  caused  it  to  rain.  Also, 
instead  of  receiving  the  whole  earth  as  his  portion, 
in  Gen.  ii.  man  is  placed  in  a  mysterious  garden, 
with  a  very  limited  sphere.  There  is  no  division 
into  days  in  Gen.  ii.,  the  older  story. 

So  it  is,  again,  with  the  Flood  stories.  One 
Genesis  account  makes  it  last  54  days,  the  other, 
150.  Gen.  vi.  19  bids  Noah  take  into  the  Ark  one 
pair  of  every  kind  of  animal,  Gen.  vii.  2  seven  of  all 
clean  beasts,  and  two  of  the  unclean. 

In  Gen.  xvii.  17  and  xviii.  11  Abraham  and  Sarah 
are  so  old  that  the  birth  of  a  son  to  them  is  regarded 
as  an  unheard  of  miracle ;  yet  in  Gen.  xx.  2 
Abimelech  is  enamoured  of  Sarah  and  takes  her  to 
wife,  as  Abraham  palmed  her  off  as  his  sister ;  while 
in  Gen,  xxv.  i — 6  we  read  that  after  Sarah's  death 
Abraham  marries  again  and  has  several  children. 

In  one  chapter  of  Joshua  we  read  that  the  tribes 
were  allotted  their  respective  portions  of  the  land  of 
Canaan  before  crossing  Jordan,  and  then  had  to  go 
and  conquer  them  for  themselves  ;  in  another  passage 
of  Joshua  we  are  told  that  Joshua  first  conquered  all 
Canaan,  then  allotted  each  tribe  its  portion. 

These  inconsistent  double  accounts  might  be 
multiplied  almost  indefinitely. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  summarize  the  main 
conclusions   reached   by  critics   after  a  very   careful 
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reading  of  the  Hexateuch  with  all  these  clues  to 
guide  them. 

There  are  at  least  four  main  and  easily  distin- 
guishable groups  : — 

(i)  Genesis  and  Jos/ma,  dealing  with  the  pre- 
historic history  of  Israel. 

(2)  Exodus  XX.  22 — xxiii.  and  xxiv.  j — 8  is  a  group 

in  itself  It  consists  of  a  body  of  civil  and 
religious  laws  of  a  simple  and  primitive 
character.  They  arc  described  as  written  in 
a  book  (xxiv.  4),  and  marking  the  establish- 
ment of  a  special  covenant  between  Jehovah 
and  the  nation  of  Israel  ;  hence  it  is  called 
the  "  Covenant  Group  "  (C). 

(3)  Deuteronomy  differs  as  widely   from    the    rest 

of  the  Hexateuch  as  the  Gospel  of  S.  John 
differs  from  the  Synoptics,  it  is  so  highly 
spiritual  in  tone.  The  name  Deuteronomy 
("second  law")  is  a  mistranslation,  but  well 
represents  the  reformulated  law  as  given  in 
this  book. 

(4)  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  a  group  of  books 

marked    by  the  ceremonial,    legalistic,   ritual, 

priestly  spirit. 
Bible  students  have  unanimously  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  old  view  that  Moses  wrote  these 
books  is  wholly  untenable.  He  may  possibly  have 
written  passages  of  Jewish  history  and  law  here  and 
there.  These  may  have  been  preserved  and  em- 
bodied   in   the    Hexateuch,  but,  if  so,  we  have  now 
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no  means  of  identifying  them,  and  the  hkelihood  is 
strongly  against  any  portion  of  the  Hexateuch  really 
being  his  handiwork. 

It  is  also  clear  that  no  portion  of  the  history  given 
in  these  books  was  written  anywhere  near  the  period 
which  it  professes  to  describe  ;  in  Genesis,  for  in- 
stance, not  till  a  thousand  years,  at  least,  after  the 
latest  events  mentioned  in  it. 

We  must,  therefore,  not  expect  Genesis  to  give  us 
exact  and  accurate  facts  of  history,  as  we  now  under- 
stand   history  ;    it    is    rather   what    we   should    call 
idealized    history.       The    Bishop    of     Ripon    thus 
describes    it :    "  It   is   not    easy  to  discriminate    be- 
tween    parable     and     fact,    between     folk-lore    and 
history,  between  tribe  and  individual  ;    these   books 
may  contain   relics  of  early  times,  but  they  cannot 
be     regarded     as    contemporary    chronicles  ;     they 
represent  the  efforts  of  men  of  a  later  age  to  ex- 
plain   the    conditions  of  things  around   them.     Not 
being  men   of  any  critical   power   the   writers  have 
gathered    loosely   certain    traditions,  old    songs    and 
stories,   records    of  old    laws    and   customs,  tales  of 
national    heroes.      The  patriotic    feeling   of  a    later 
age  carries  back  the  ethical  superiority  of  historical 
Israel  to  prehistoric  times  ;  the  writers  breathe  their 
own    religious    spirit    over   picturesque    stories    long 
current    among  the  people."      We   find   samples  of 
these    old    songs    and    folk-lore    in    the    Song    of 
Deborah,  the  Song   of  Triumph    at    the    Red    Sea, 
the  Prayer  of  Moses,  the   Blessing  of  Jacob,  all   of 
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which  Prof.  Driver  considers  to  be  of  great  antiquity. 
Prof,  Driver  maintains  that  "  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob  are  historical  persons,  and  the  accounts  given 
of  them  in  Genesis  are  true  in  outline,  but  their 
characters  are  idealized,  and  their  biographies  largely 
coloured  by  the  feelings  and  associations  of  a  later 
age." 

In  Joshua  the  history  is  rather  more  true,  for  it 
is  on  the  border-line  of  contemporary  history,  but  it 
is  still  prehistoric. 

The  first  attempt  to  collect  these  old  traditions, 
songs,  folk-lore,  so  as  to  form  a  connected  history, 
was  probably  made  between  the  tenth  and  ninth 
centuries  B.C.  The  Johovah  and  Elohim  versions 
of  it  give  us  two  independent  accounts  of  the  same 
facts,  and  the  Jehovah  account  is  rather  the  older 
of  the  two. 

About  700  B.C.,  a  code  of  religious  and  civil  laws 
and  customs,  Deuteronomy,  commonly  supposed  to 
have  been  revealed  to  Moses  by  God,  was  embodied 
in  the  Hexateuch.  It  was  this  code  which  was  read 
aloud  in  the  hearing  of  all  the  people  in  the  reign  of 
Josiah  (630  B.C.).  This  code  was  afterward  provided 
with  a  historic  setting,  and  we  get  Deuteronomy  as 
we  now  have  it. 

During  the  time  of  the  Jewish  Captivity  a  new 
body  of  ritual  law,  much  more  precise,  minute,  and 
detailed,  was  drawn  up,  probably  by  some  disciple 
of  Ezekiel,  and  also  embodied  in  the  Hexateuch  as 
Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers.     To  give  this  Priestly 
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Code  a  historic  setting  of  its  own  a  new  version  of 
the  whole  history  of  Israel  was  re-written.  More 
than  this,  the  other  books  of  the  Hexateuch  were 
revised,  touched  up,  altered,  added  to,  and  brought 
more  into  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  this  new  code. 

After  some  further  revising  and  re-editing  the 
Hexateuch  finally  assumed  its  present  form,  probably 
about  the  third  century  before  Christ. 


CHAPTER     VI, 


Folk-lore  and  Legend  ix  Genesis. 

'\T7'E  have  said  in  former  chapters  that  "the  Genesis 
*  •  stories  of  the  Creation  and  Flood  were  palp- 
ably derived  from  a  Babylonian  source,"  and  that 
"  it  is  not  easy  to  discriminate  between  fact  and 
-parable,  folk-lore  and  tradition  in  these  early  books." 
Wc  now  propose  to  justify  these  statements  by  a 
critical  examination  of  four  incidents  mentioned  in 
Genesis :  {a)  The  Flood  ;  (/;)  Creation ;  {c)  patri- 
archal longevity  ;  (d)  "  There  were  giants  in  those 
days." 

ThejCrealio-n-  and  Flood  stories  clearly  form  part 
of  those  primitive  legends,  noticed  in  a  previous 
chapter,  which  may  be  called  "  human  "  because  they 
are  practicaUy_lhe  same  among  almost  all  races. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  every  quarter  of  tlie  globe. 
Now,  we  have  seen  that  the  Hebrews  are  of  pure 
Babylonian  origin,  therefore  the  Hebrew  versions 
of  the  Creation  and  Flood  stories  will  mainly  re^ 
produce  Babylonian  features,  though  they  will  also 
have  much  in  common  with  other  similar  legends 
found  all  the  world  over. 

Here  is  the  Babylonian  account  of  the  Flood,  said 
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by  experts  to  be  at  least  5,000  years  old.  It  is  con- 
tained in  a  cuneiform  inscription  on  tablets  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  first  deciphered  by  Prof. 
G.  Smith  in  1872.  We  quote  Prof.  Sayce's  trans- 
lation, Sisuthros,  the  hero  of  the  Flood,  who  had 
been  taken  up  by  God,  like  Enoch,  without  dying,^ 
is  made  to  tell  the  story  to  Gisdubar.  "  Sisuthros 
speaks  to  him,  even  to  Gisdubar:  Let  me  reveal 
unto  thee  the  story  of  my  preservation,  and  the 
oracle  of  the  gods  let  me  tell  to  thee.  The  city  of 
Surippak,  on  the  Euphrates,  was  already  old  when 
the  gods  within  it.  Anu,  Bel,  Adar,  set  their  hearts 
to  bring  on  a  flood,  Ea,  the  god  of  wisdom,  sat 
along  with  them,  and  repeated  to  me  their  decree 
and  said  :  '  O  man  of  Surippak,  build  the  ship,  save 
what  thou  canst  of  the  germ  of  life.  The  gods  will 
destroy  tlie  seed  of  life,  but  do  thou  live,  and  bid  the 
seed  of  life  of  every  kind  mount  into  the  midst  of 
the  ship.  The  ship  which  thou  shalt  build  .  .  . 
cubits  shall  be  its  length  ,  .  .  cubits  its  breadth 
and  height.'  I  understood  and  spake  to  Ea,  my  lord  : 
'  The  ship  if  I  shall  build  on  dry  land,  the  children 
of  men  and  old  men  will  alike  laugh  at  me,'  Ea 
opened  his  mouth  and  said  :  '  If  they  laugh  at  thee, 
thou  shalt  say  unto  them,  every  one  who  turns 
against  me  and  disbelieves  Ea's  oracle  that  has 
been  given  me,  I  will  judge.  But,  as  for  thee,  enter 
the  door  of  the  ship,  bring  into  the  midst  of  it  thy 
corn,    thy    goods,    thy    household,   the    sons    of    the 
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people,  the  cattle  of  the  field.  Shut  not  the  door 
till  the  time  conies  of  which  I  will  send  thee  word. 
The  beasts  of  the  field  I  will  send  unto  thee.' 
Fourteen  measures  high  and  broad  I  built  the  ship. 
Three  sari  of  bitumen  I  poured  over  the  outside  ; 
three  sa7-i  of  bitumen  I  poured  over  the  inside  ;  I 
divided  its  interior  seven  times."  Then  follows  a 
description  of  the  building  of  the  ship,  and  storing 
it  with  food  ;  then  the  sun-god  fixes  the  time  of  the 
flood,  saying :  "  In  the  night  will  I  cause  the  heaven 
to  rain  destruction.  Enter  into  the  midst  of  the  ship 
and  close  thy  door."  A  vivid  picture  of  a  terrific 
storm  is  then  given,  a  pitchy  black  cloud,  great 
thunder,  a  fearful  hurricane,  rain  literally  in  sheets, 
the  wholesale  destruction  of  "  the  wicked,"  mountains 
and  plains  wholly  submerged,  "  The  deluge  reaches 
unto  heaven,  all  that  was  light  to  darkness  was 
turned.  In  heaven  the  gods  feared  the  flood,  and 
like  a  dog  in  his  kennel,  crouched  down  in  a  heap. 
Istar,  the  great  goddess  cries,  and  the  gods  wept 
with  her,"  On  the  seventh  day  the  storm  subsides, 
and  Sisuthros  opens  the  windows  and  sees  "  corpses 
floating  like  reeds."  The  ship  rests  on  mount  Nizir. 
''  I  sent  forth  a  dove,  it  went  and  returned  and  found 
no  resting  place  ;  then  a  swallow,  and  it  came  back  ; 
then  a  raven,  it  saw  the  carrion  on  the  water,  and 
it  ate,  and  swam,  and  returned  not.  I  sent  forth 
the  animals  to  the  four  winds,  I  sacrificed  a  sacrifice. 
The  gods  smelt  the  savour  ;  the  gods  smelt  the  good 
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savour  ;  the  gods  gathered  like  flies  over  the  sacrifice. 
Thereupon  the  great  goddess  Hghted  up  the  rainbow  ; 
the  crystal  brilliance  of  the  gods  I  may  not  forget. 
May  the  gods  come  to  my  altar  ;  but  may  Bel  not 
come  to  my  altar,  since  he  did  not  consider  but 
caused  the  flood,  and  my  people  he  assigned  to  the 
abyss.  When  thereupon  Bel  saw  the  ship  at  his 
approach,  Bel  stopped  ;  he  was  filled  with  anger 
against  the  gods  :  '  Let  none  come  forth  alive,'  he 
cried.  Then  Ea  opened  his  mouth  and  spake  to  the 
warrior  Bel,  '  Thou  O  Bel,  why  didst  not  thou  con- 
sider but  causedst  a  flood  ?  Let  the  doer  of  sin  bear 
his  sin,  let  the  doer  of  wickedness  bear  his  wickedness. 
May  the  just  not  be  cut  off,  may  the  faithful  not  be 
destroyed.  Instead  of  causing  a  flood,  let  lions, 
hyaenas,  famine,  plague  increase  that  men  may  be 
minished.  I  did  not  reveal  the  determination  of  the 
great  gods.  To  Sisuthros  alone  a  dream  I  sent,  and 
he  heard  the  determination  of  the  great  gods.'  When 
Bel  had  again  taken  counsel  with  himself,  he  went 
up  into  the  mid.st  of  the  ship.  He  took  my  hand 
and  bid  me  ascend  ;  he  united  my  wife  to  my  side  ; 
he  turned  himself  to  us  and  joined  himself  to  us  in 
covenant  ;  he  blesses  us  thus  :  '  Hitherto  Sisuthros 
has  been  a  mortal  man,  but  now  Sisuthros  and  his 
wife  are  united  together  in  being  raised  to  be  like 
the  gods.'  " 

It  is  hardly   necessary  to   indicate  the  points    of 
agreement,   in    many   cases   the    very   wording    and 
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phrases   of   Genesis   are   found   in   the   original.       In 
both  stories — 

(i)  God  reveals  to  the  man  the  divine  intention  to 
bring  a  flood  upon  the  earth,  and  commands 
him  to  build  a  ship,  and  save  the  germ  of  life, 
both  of  man  and  beast  of  every  kind. 

(2)  The  ship's  dimensions  in  cubits  as  to  height, 
breadth  and  depth  are  given  by  God  :  "rooms 
shalt  thou  make  in  the  ark,  and  pitch  it  within 
and  without  with  pitch.  The  length  of  the 
ark  shall  be  300  cubits,"  &c. 

(3)  God  commands  food  for  man  and  beast  to  be 
taken  into  the  ship  ;  and  shuts  the  door. 

{4)  The  picture  of  the  storm  is  similar  in  both  (cf. 
Gen.  viii.  2,  vii.  17  sqq.). 

(5)  Both  Noah  and  Sisuthros  "open  the  windows" 
and  look  out,  when  the  flood  subsides. 

(6)  Both  send  out  a  dove  "  which  finds  no  resting 
place"  and  returns,  and  a  raven,  "which  went 
forth  to  and  fro  '^  and  did  not  return. 

(7)  Both  build  an  altar  and  offer  a  sacrifice  imme- 
diately after  leaving  the  ship,  and  in  both 
cases  "  the  Lord  smelledasweet  savour." 

(8)  In  each  story  the  ship  rests  upon  a  mountain. 

(9)  In  both  cases,  the  God  who  has  caused  the 
flood  makes  a  covenant  with  the  man,  and 
gives  him  a  blessing. 

(10)  The  rainbow  is  then  first  lighted  up. 
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These  points  clearly  show  the  Babylonian  source 
of  our  Bible  story,  and  we  must  remember  that  the 
old  legend  had  been^  ages   upon  ages  inexisteac^ 
vvlien~Genesis  vvas_vvriiten.     Even  in  the  original  we 
already-see  indications  of  a  moral  spirit  which  could 
not  have  existed  in  the  primitive  legend ;  where  Ea 
expostulates  with  Bel  for  destroying  good  and  bad 
together.     In  the  2,000  years  elapsing  between  the 
writing    of    this    Accadian    story    and    the    Genesis 
written   version  the  moral   spirit  would  still  further 
have  developed,  and  it  is  striking  that  there  is  so  very 
much  of  the  original  left  after  all  that  length  of  time. 
But  if  the   points  of  agreement  are  striking,  the 
^Kiints  of  dissimilarity  are  equally  great.     In  Genesis 
the  childish  puerilities  of  the  original  have  mainly 
vanished.     In  the  place  of  the   gods  of  4:he^^aby- 
lonian  version,  wrangling  with  each  other  in  jeaious 
rivalry,  crowded  trembling   "  like  a    dog   crouching 
in  his  kennel  for  fear,"  or  "  gathered  like  flies  over 
"^the  sacrifice,"  Noah's  God  is  a  righteous  God  Who 
hates  His  children's  sins,  but  loves  them  still.     He 
is   not   like  Bel,  a  god    who  needs  the  intercession 
of   Ea  before   he    will    consent   not    to    destroy  the 
faithful  with  the  guilty,  but  One  Who  Himself  says 
in  His  heart,  "  I  will  not  again  curse  the  ground  any 
\more  for  man's  sake." 

JEven  though  it  is  true  that  the  Genesis  writers 
found  this  old  Flood  story  handed  down  from  the 
religious  mists  of  a  far-away  past,  we  still  see  the 
Holy  Spirit's  inspiration   in    the  way  in  which  they 
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/  were  guided  to  select  the  wheat  from  the  chafif.    They 
Cgiye  it  a  peculiar  and  original  stamp  of  their  own, 
both  by  their  idea  of  One  righteous  God,  and  by  the 
/moral    significance    so    emphatically    given    to    the 
catastrophe.     Years  ago,   in  a  sermon    preached    at 
Oxford,    Canon     Liddon    used    words    which    may 
rightly  apply  both  to  the  Flood  and  Creation  stories  : 
/^  The  early  history  of  Genesis  may  suggest  traditions 
\   belonging  to  ancient  pagan  peoples  living  in  Meso- 
potamia ;    the  original  text  of  its   genealogies  may 
h'e   buried    in  brick    libraries    as  yet  unearthed  ;    it 
may  be  proved  that  Jewish  Revelation  did  not  come 
y^to  us  from  God  in  any  but  a  natural  sense, — yet  all 
/  this  only  shows  that  behind  it  all  was  a  Holy  Spirit 
f    guiding  and  inspiring  these   Hebrew  writers  of  old 
I     to  select    from  a  large  field   those  materials    which 
y^     \  would  best  illustrate  the  great  truths  He  had  in  view." 
w\   /    So  it  is  that  in  God's  hands  even  pagan  legends  can 
>        \     be  purified  and  so  used  as  to  become  the  vehicle  of 
■gi^at  religious  truths  and  principles. 

There  is  no  need  nowadays  of  pointing  out  that 
the  Bible  story  of  a  universal  Flood  is  not  a  strictly 
exact  historical  fact.  All  the  w^ter  in  the  world 
would  not  nearly  cover  the  mountains,  and  how  could 
all  kinds  of  animals  have  been  got  together  from  all 
over  the  world  ?  How  could  any  Ark,  however  large, 
have  held  specimens  of  each  kind,  with  all  their  food  ? 
^  How  could  eight  people  have  looked  after  them  ? 
The  story  is  clearly  one  of  a  group  of  primitive  pre- 
historic legends  found  all  over  the  world.     Whether 
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/  it  merely  recalls  the  tradition  of  some  great  local 
flood  is  a  moot  question.  The  line  of  thought  which 
suggested  a  world-wide  deluge  to  Accadians,  South 
Sea  Islanders,  Chinese,  Eskimos,  American  Indians, 
Greeks,  Mexicans,  &c.,  is  almost  beyond  our  compre- 
hension, and  one  of  the  hardest  problems  in  primitive 
folk-lore.  No  satisfactory  answer  has  yet  been 
given. 

^  '  Creation. 

"  What  is  the  origin  of  the  world  ?  "  is  a  problem 
which  has  everywhere  exercised  man's  thoughts,  and 
primitive  myths,  in  the  shape  of  stories,  are  primitive 
man's  reply  to  this  question.  These  vary  in  quality 
with  the  civilization  of  the  races  in  which  they  are 
current,  but  the  same  fundamental  ideas  pervade  all 
the  answers,  savage  or  civilized.  They  all  waver 
between  two  theories,  creation  out  of  nothing,  which 
is  rare,  and  evolution  out  of  some  elementary  matter, 
and  this  is  the  much  more  common  notion.  The 
earth,  as  a  rule,  is  supposed  to  have  grown  out  of 
something  already  existing,  an  animal,  an  egg,  a 
fragment  of  soil,  water.  Such  ideas  are  not  found 
in  the  lowest  stages  of  man's  culture  ;  it  already 
implies  some  power  of  thought.  As  a  rule,  the 
lowest  races  hardly  speak  of  the  making  of  the 
world.  Among  people  more  advanced,  the  earth 
is  supposed  to  have  somehow  grown  out  of  the 
waters,  either  from  the  water  itself  as  the   material 
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out  of  which  it  was  made,  or  more  commonly  from 
earth  fished  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  water,  as 
among  the  TacuUies  of  British  Columbia.  The  New 
Zealand  aborigines  trace  back  the  creation  to  nothing 
and  darkness.  Most  primitive  nations  say  the  world 
sprang  from  an  animal  or  man  torn  to  pieces,  and  out 
of  the  fragments  were  made  heaven  and  earth.  Some 
cannot  go  back  so  far  in  thought,  and  fancy  that  in 
the  beginning  heaven  and  earth  were  united  in  loving 
embrace,  but  some  dreadful  tragedy  occurred,  and  the 
earth  and  sky  were  torn  asunder  as  we  see  them  now, 
and  the  dewdrops  every  morning  and  evening  are 
the  tears  of  heaven  and  earth  over  the  sad  divorce. 

Strange  as  it  may  sound  we  shall  see  that  the 
Genesis  account  repeats  primitive  man's  creed  of  a 
world  sprung  from  water  as  the  primal  element,  and 
also  embodies  the  idea  of  heaven  and  earth  as 
formed  from  the  mangled  portions  of  an  animal  torn 
in  pieces. 

The  Old  Testament  contains  three  accounts  of  the 
origin  of  the  world  :  Gen.  i. —  ii.  4,  ii.  4  sqq.  ;  Prov. 
viii.  22,  31.  The  first  is  complete;  the  second  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  fragmentary  ;  the  third  is 
highly  thoughtful  but  poetical. 

To  understand  the  Babylonian  and  Bible  Creation- 
story  we  must  picture  to  ourselves  the  ideas  about 
the  universe  current  in  Babylonia  and  among  all 
Semitic  people.  The  following  diagram,  based  on 
that  given  from  Jensen  in  Hastings'  Dictionary^  will 
greatly  help  us. 
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We  are  told  in  Gen.  i.  2,  "  And  the  earth  was 
waste  and  void  ;  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face 
of  the  deep ;  and  the  spirit  of  God  moved  upon 
(or  'was  brooding  upon')  the  face  of  the  waters." 
Another  translation  is,  "  Now  the  earth  was  chaos, 
and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  flood  (Tehom), 
and  the  wind  of  Elohim  was  hovering  over  the  face 
of  the  waters," 

So,  before  the  days  of  Creation,  all  that  existed 
was  (i)  darkness,  (2)  The  chaos  of  waters,  (3)  the 
spirit,  or  wind,  brooding  over  the  abyss  of  waters. 
The  great  mass  of  waters  was  there  already,  and 
upon  this  the  earth,  when  afterwards  created,  floated. 
We  must  remember  that  the  three  cKpressions  "  waste 
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and  void,"  "deep,"  "waters"  in  Gen.  i.  2  are  one 
and  the  same  thing,  and  all  express  the  original 
chaotic  watery  abyss  called  in  Hebrew  Tehom,  in 
Babylonian,  Tiamat. 

The  first  act  of  Creation  was  light,  even  before 
there  was  a  sun.  Similarly  the  Egyptian  god  Thoth 
"  gave  the  world  light  when  all  was  darkness,  and 
there  was  no  sun."  This  idea  was  once  ridiculed, 
but  science  almost  endorses  it  now. 

The  second  creation  was  the  firmament,  which  all 
primitive  people  regarded  as  a  solid  vault  or  dome 
supported  at  its  base  by  earth's  mountains  as  its 
pillars.  The  firmament  had  windows.  Above  this 
firmament  was  all  the  mass  of  the  "  waters  above  the 
earth,"  which  descended  to  earth  as  rain  through 
these  windows  or  openings  of  heaven  ;  e.g.,  in  the 
Flood  (Gen.  viii.  2), 

The  earth  was  conceived  as  floating  upon  the 
watery  abyss,  Tehom.  In  the  great  flood  the  waters 
not  only  poured  upon  the  earth  from  the  mass  of 
waters  above  the  firmament,  but  also  ascended 
through  clefts  in  the  earth  from  the  great  nether 
abyss  of  waters.  "  The  same  day  were  all  the  foun- 
tains of  the  great  deep  broken  7ip,  and  the  windows 
of  heaven  opened"  (Gen.  vii.  11).  After  the  flood, 
"the  fountains  of  the  deep,  and  the  windows  of 
heaven  were  stopped  "  (Gen.  viii.  2).  Similarly,  in 
the  Malay  peninsula,  the  aborigines  hold  that  a  thin 
crust  covers  the  earth,  and,  in  the  flood,  God  broke 
the  crust  so  that  the  waters  below  oozed  through  it 
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and  covered  the  whole  earth.  So  also  thought  the 
natives  of  British  Guiana. 

More  than  this — and  it  is  a  strong  point  in  the 
proof  that  the  Hebrews  copied  the  Babylonian 
Creation-story, — even  in  the  Bible  the  great  watery 
abyss  under  the  earth,  Tehom,  was  regarded  as  a 
dragon  or  sea-serpent,  and  images  were  made  of  it. 
Thus  in  the  second  Commandment :  "  Thou  shalt  not 
make  to  thyself  any  graven  image  of  any  thing  in  the 
water  under  the  earth."  Sometimes  this  dragon  is 
called  "  Rahab,"  a  dragon  which  fought  with  Jehovah, 
and  was  conquered  by  Him  :  "Art  thou  not  He  that 
hath  cut  Rahab,  and  wounded  the  dragon  .-'"  (Is.  li.9). 
So,  again,  "  In  that  day  the  Lord  with  His  sword 
shall  punish  leviathan  the  piercing  serpent,  the 
crooked  serpent,  and  He  shall  slay  the  dragon  that 
is  in  the  sea"  (Is.  xxvii.  i).  We  see  the  same 
conflict  between  the  Creator  and  this  dragon  of  the 
sea,  Rahab,  in  Job  ix.  13,  R.V.,  xxvi.  12,  R.V.,  and 
Ps.  Ixxxix.  10,  R.V.,  and  elsev.^here.  We  shall  see 
that  this  undoubtedly  goes  back  to  the  conflict  in 
the  Babylonian  Creation-story  in  which  Marduk,  the 
Creator  of  the  world,  vanquishes  Tiamat  (the  watery 
abyss),  the  dragon,  and  her  eleven  helpers,  by  cut- 
ting her  in  two  and  forming  heaven  and  earth  out 
of  the  two  halves. 

This  is  the  Babylonian  Creation-story  :  "  When 
heaven  above  had  not  been  named,  and  earth  below 
yet  bore  no  name,  yea,  the  deep,  the  flood  of  the  sea 
was  she  who  bore  and  produced  them  all,  their  first 
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creator.  Their  waters  were  embosomed  in  one  place. 
As  yet  there  grew  no  plants  at  all.  At  that  time 
the  gods  had  not  issued  forth.  Then  were  the  gods 
Lakhmu  and  Lakhamu  born.  They  grew  up.  .  .  . 
Next  were  made  the  host  of  heaven  and  earth.  The 
time  was  long ;  and  then  the  gods  Anu,  Bel  and  Ea 
were  born,  and  Marduk  son  of  Ea,  Marduk  creator 
of  the  world."  After  these  gods  had  sprung  from 
chaos,  or  the  flood,  or  Tiamat,  a  strife  arose  between 
Tiamat, — the  dragon  and  her  eleven  helpers, — and 
the  rest  of  the  gods.  At  last  Marduk  fights  in  single 
combat  with  Tiamat, — the  god  of  light  with  the 
goddess  of  darkness,—  cleaves  Tiamat  in  two  with 
his  sword,  and  with  one  half  of  Tiamat  fashions  the 
firmament  of  heaven,  where  he  assigns  their  places 
to  the  gods  Anu,  Bel,  Ea,  and  to  the  moon  and  the 
stars ;  while  out  of  the  other  half  of  Tiamat  he 
fashions  the  earth.  The  eleven  helpers  of  Tiamat 
he  placed  in  the  sky  as  signs  of  the  zodiac,  Marduk 
himself  being  the  twelfth.  The  stars,  moon  and  sun 
were  ordered  to  rule  over  the  night  and  day,  and 
to  determine  the  year,  wJth  its  months  and  days. 
After  this  Marduk  created  the  animals,  and  lastly 
man.  "At  that  time  the  gods  in  their  assembly 
created  the  living  creatures.  They  made  the  living 
beings  come  forth,  the  cattle  of  the  field,  the  beast 
of  the  field,  and  the  creeping  thing." 

The  tablets  are  in  parts  terribly  mutilated,  too 
much  so  to  yield  a  connected  sense,  but  Prof. 
Sayce  believes  the   last    tablet    probably  contained 
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an  account  of  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  (Sayce, 
"  Fresh  Light  "). 

The  parallels  between  the  Babylonian  original  and 
the  Hebrew  copy  of  the  Creation-story  mainly  lie  in 
the  fact  that  in  both  the  world  consists  in  the  begin- 
ning of  water  and  darkness.  The  Hebrew  name  for 
this  watery  abyss,  Tehom,  is  the  Babylonian  Tiamat. 
The  Babylonian  story  of  the  Creator  cutting  Tiamat 
in  two  is  clearly  seen  in  the  Bible,  not  only  in  Gen. 
i.  7  :  "  God  divided  the  waters  under  the  firmament 
from  the  waters  above  the  firmament "  ;  but  still  more 
clearly  in  the  allusions  to  Rahab,  already  referred  to 
in  Isaiah,  Job,  and  Psalms,  where  the  dragon  of  the 
deep  is  vanquished  and  cut  in  pieces  by  Jehovah.  As 
Prof.  Sayce  points  out,  "  in  botli  stories  the  fourth 
day  sees  the  creation  of  sun,  moon,  and  stars  ;  even 
the  very  wording  and  phrases  of  Genesis  occur  in 
the  Babylonian  version  ;  and  though  no  fragment  is 
preserved  which  expressly  tells  us  the  Creation  was 
accomplished  in  seven  days,  we  may  infer  that  such 
was  the  case,  from  the  order  of  events  as  recorded 
in  the  tablets." 

An  interesting  fact  has  been  noted  in  connec- 
tion with  the  word  for  "to  create"  in  Gen.  i.  It 
originally  meant  "  to  carve " ;  thus  still  further 
carrying  out  the  idea  of  the  Creator  cutting  Tiamat 
in  two. 

But  if  the  parallels  arc  clear,  still  more  self-evident 
are  the  striking  points  of  contrast.  Most  primitive 
peoples   evolve  the  gods  themselves   from  whatever 
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clement  they  select  as  the  original  source  of  all 
things.  Thus  Mr,  Tylor  quotes  the  Japanese  origin 
of  the  world  :  "  while  the  earth  is  still  soft  like  mud, 
or  like  oil  floating  on  the  surface  of  water,  there 
arises  out  of  the  soft  mass  the  rush-plant,  from 
which  there  springs  the  land-forming  god."  So  the 
primitive  originators  of  the  Babylonian  Creation- 
story  taking  water  as  the  germ  of  all  things,  first 
make  this  watery  abyss  produce  the  gods,  and  these 
create  everything  else  out  of  it.  In  Genesis,  the  my- 
thological taint  and  childish  element  vanish.  God, 
the  Creator,  does  not  Himself  originate  from  the 
"  deep,"  but  existed  long  before  ;  there  is  no  longer 
a  crowd  of  rival  created  gods,  but  a  sublime  con- 
ception of  one  God  Who  existed  from  all  eternity. 
The  Genesis  writers  set  God  above  everything,  and 
yet  closely  and  lovingly  linked  with  it  all,  "  He  sees 
everything  that  He  has  made,  and,  behold,  it  is  very 
good."  The  Bible  account  also  assigns  a  high  dignity 
to  man  placed  next  to  God  ;  created  in  His  image 
and  likeness  to  be,  under  God,  the  ruler  of  all  created 
things.  Already  is  laid  ifl  the  first  two  chapters  of 
the  Bible  the  foundation  on  which  Christ  bases  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  Brotherhood  of  man. 

As  elsewhere  in  the  Bible,  the  Holy  Spirit  enables 
the  inspired  writers  to  take  a  pagan  primitive  legend, 
and  so  purify  it  as  to  become  the  vehicle  of  a  great 
religious  truth.  He  shows  them  clearly  the  Divine 
source  from  which  all  things  have  flowed  ;  man's 
dignity  and  close  kinship  with  God,  his  Creator  and 
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Father.  All  else  is  of  secondary  import.  God  might 
easily  have  revealed  the  exact  order  and  details  of  the 
Creation  scientifically.  He  does  not,  and  the  Bible 
was  never  meant  to  be  a  science-primer.  If  God 
had  given  early  men  this  scientific  account,  it  would 
have  been  absolutely  unintelligible  to  their  primitive 
intelligence  ;  while  this  simple  parable,  or  earthly 
story  with  its  spiritual  meaning,  they  could  perfectly 
grasp,  and  so  can  we.  It  is  for  modern  science  to 
determine  the  details  of  the  steps  in  the  evolution 
of  the  world,  and  it  is  slowly  doing  this  work. 


"  There  were  giants  in  the  earth  in  those  days." 

The  giants  before  the  Flood  are  quite  distinct  from 
the  later  giants,  such  as  the  historical  Goliath  of 
David,  who  is  real.  These  pre-deluge  giants  are 
mythological,  as  fnay  be  seen  from  the  account  given 
of  their  origin  :  "There  were  giants  in  the  earth  in 
those  days  ;  and  also  after  that,  when  the  sons  of 
God  came  in  unto  the  daughters  of  men,  and  they 
bare  children  to  them  ;  the  same  became  mighty 
men,  which  were  of  old,  men  of  renown  "  (Gen.  vi.  4). 
Here  we  certainly  have  an  allusion  to  that  region 
of  mythology  so  abundantly  illustrated  in  the  sacred 
legends  of  other  ancient  peoples,  the  race  of  heroes 
or  demi-gods ;  like  the  Titans  and  the  giants  whose 
birth  from  heavenly  and  earthly  parents  is  sung  by 
Hesiod  in  the  Theogony.     In  Talmudic  writings  we 
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also  read  that  the  first  man  reached  from  earth  to 
heaven,  but,  after  his  sin,  the  Holy  One  laid  His 
hands  upon  him  and  made  him  little. 

Till  quite  recently  it  was  commonly  supposed  that 
pre-historic  man  was  immensely  huge.  Ethnology 
and  geology  have  exploded  this  fiction,  a  survival 
of  early  folk-lore  to  be  found  in  all  countries. 
Homer,  for  instance,  is  full  of  it,  and  tells  us  that 
men  nowadays  are  dwarfs  in  size  and  strength 
compared  with  the  heroes  and  mighty  men  of 
old. 

These  old  legends  of  immense  giants  may  be 
accounted  for  in  various  ways. 

[a)  Like  the  Anakim  of  Hebron,  in  the  days  of 
Jo.shua  (cf.  Numb.  xiii.  i}^  ;  Dcut.  ii.  lo,  iii.  ii  ; 
Josh.  xi.  21,  22,  xiv.  12,  15),  they  may  be 
dim  traditions,  exaggerated  through  the  mist 
of  ages,  of  pre-Israelite  barbarians,  hurling 
huge  stones  in  their  rude  warfare.  Giant- 
legends  of  this  class  are  common  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  recalling  the  big  uncouth  native 
barbarians,  exaggerated  into  monsters  by  the 
later  and  more  civilized,  tribes  who  dis- 
possessed and  slew  them. 
{b)  These  giant  stories  may  also  be  due  to  the 
common  opinion  that  mankind  has  gone  on 
degenerating,  and  that  we  are  in  every  way 
worse  and  smaller  than  our  forefathers ; 
whereas  established  facts  point  altogether  in 
the  other  direction. 
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{c)  The  probable  real  source  of  all  these  giant 
myths  is  the  discovery  of  great  fossil-bones,  of 
saurians  and  mammoths,  which  have  from  early 
ages  been  supposed  to  be  bones  of  giants. 
Even  as  late  as  1712  a  tooth  weighing  4f  lbs. 
and  a  thigh-bone  17  (??)  feet  long  having  been 
found,  Dr.  Increase  Mather  thereupon  com- 
municated to  the  Royal  Society  of  London 
the  confirmation  this  discovery  clearly  afforded 
of  the  existence  of  men  of  prodigious  stature 
in  the  world's  infancy  !  (v.  Philosophical 
Transactions,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  85.)    ^^^  t  ^,Vl 

Patriarchal  longevity. 

It  is  exactly  the  same  thing  with  the  enormous 
ages  of  patriarchs  before  the  flood.  These  pre-deluge 
patriarchs  are  given  in  two  lists,  one  early  (J)  the 
other  late  (P). 


/ 

Gen.  iv.  17,  18. 

Adam,  Cain. 
Enoch. 
Irad. 

Mehujael. 
Methusael. 
Lamech. 


P. 

Gen.  v.  3 — 3  I. 
Adam,  Seth. 
En  OS. 
Cainan. 
Mahalaleel. 
Jarcd. 
Enoch. 
Methuselah. 
Lamech. 


It  is  strange  that  though  one  list  traces  through 
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Cain  and  the  other  through  Seth  yet  they  both  come 
finally  to  Lainech.  The  similarity  of  names,  often 
identical,  sometimes  thinly  disguised,  compels  us  to 
regard  the  two  as  recensions  of  one  and  the  same 
original  list.  Prof.  Ryle,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  says: 
"  Perhaps  we  should  not  be  far  wrong  in  regarding 
them  as  constituting  a  group  of  demi-gods  or  heroes, 
whose  names,  in  the  earliest  days  of  Hebrew  tradition, 
filled  up  the  blank  between  the  creation  of  man  and 
the  period  of  Abraham.  Such  a  group  would  be  in 
accordance  with  the  analogy  of  the  primitive  legends 
of  other  races.  But,  instead  of  presenting  them  as 
demi-gods,  the  narrator  removes  every  taint  of  poly- 
theistic superstition,  and  just  presents  these  names 
as  the  names  of  ordinarv  human  beinsfs." 

As  with  the  enormous  size  and  strength  of  the 
earliest  inhabitants  of  the  world,  so  it  is  with  their 
phenomenal  ages.  It  is  still  a  common  popular 
belief  that  men  lived  to  a  very  great  age  then. 
Thus  the  Greek  poet  Hesiod  asserts  that  in  the 
silver  age  childhood  lasted.  130  years.  A  Hebrew 
prophet  (Is.  Ixv.  20)  sketching  the  Messianic  picture 
in  colours  drawn  from  popular  ideas  respecting  the 
far-distant  past  of  the  golden  age,  predicts  that  "  the 
child  shall  die  an  hundred  years  old."  In  ancient 
history  there  are  everywhere  instances  quoted  of 
heroes  who  attained  the  age  of  several  hundred  years, 
but  they  are  purely  mythical.  In  actual  history  the 
following  ages  have  been  placed  on  record:  137; 
145;  152;  154;  172;  185;  but  they  are  undoubtedly 
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greatly  exaggerated.  The  people  mentioned  all  lived 
at  a  time  when  registers  were  not  kept,  and  we  have 
to  depend  entirely  on  popular  memory,  which  is  very 
fallacious  and  apt  to  exaggerate.  Even  were  these 
ages  correct,  there  is  a  huge  gulf  between  i  50  and 
goo,  the  age  often  given  to  the  patriarchs  before  the 
flood. 

These  phenomenal  ages  are  only  quoted  in  the 
Priestly  Code  writings.  A  casual  glance  at  Gen.  iv. 
(J)  and  Gen.  v.  (P)  will  show  that  the  Jehovah  writer, 
if  he  gives  anything  beyond  the  patriarch's  bare 
name,  connects  it  with  some  curious  and  interesting 
fact.  Thus  he  tells  us  that,  of  Lamech's  sons,  Jabal 
was  the  father  of  shepherds  ;  Jubal,  of  musicians  ; 
and  Tubal  Cain,  of  smiths.  Gen.  v.  (P),  on  the  other 
hand,  gives  their  ages  pure  and  simple  ;  the  age  at 
which  each  patriarch  begat  his  first-born,  and  the 
age  at  which  he  dies.  P  revels  in  exact  numbers, 
names  and  precise  details,  which  have  all  the  air  of 
authentic  facts,  and  are  utterly  inconsistent,  often,  with 
the  laws  of  possibility.  Prof.  Ryle's  explanation  is 
clearlj^right.  The  periods  between  the  Creation  and 
Flood,  and  between  the  Flood  and  Abraham,  needed 
to  be  filled  up.  Sorely  against  the  real  character 
of  this  pre-historic  age,  the  Priestly  Code  writer 
forces  it  into  a  regular  historical  and  chronological 
system,  and,  with  a  spurious  air  of  learned  research 
in  the  most  unsuitable  places,  carries  the  genealogy 
through  without  a  break  from  Adam  to  Abraham. 
The   names   were   supplied    him,  as   the    Bishop   of 
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Winchester  shows,  by  tradition,  and  he  divided  the 
traditional  thousands  of  years  between  the  creation 
and  the  flood  among  these  patriarchs  respectively. 
He  has  so  dressed  up  these  naive  traditions  into  a 
learned  history  that  Archbishop  Usher  and  others, 
in  an  uncritical  age,  naturally  regarded  the  precise 
detailed  ages  of  these  patriarchs  as  literally  true,  and 
on  the  strength  of  them  drew  up  a  scheme  of  Bible 
chronology  tracing  back  the  Creation  to  the  exact 
year  4004  B.C.  Usher's  dates  were  inserted  by  some 
unknown  authority  in  the  margins  of  our  Authorized 
Version,  and  there  is  the  date  4004  B.C.  printed 
to  this  day  in  the  margin  of  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis. 


CHAPTER    YII. 


/.  Spiritual  Teaching  of  Genesis. 
n^HE  preceding  chapter  may  seem  to  suggest  the 
-■•  inference  that  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis 
are  a  mere  tissue  of  myths,  legends  and  folk-lore, 
and  therefore  utterly  untrustwortliy.  No  conclusion 
could  possibly  be  further  from  the  actual  facts.  It 
has  been  necessary  to  quote  in  all  their  bare  naked- 
ness the  results  achieved  and  accepted  by  modem 
scholars :  and  the  higher  criticism  may  seem  to 
shake  the  very  foundations  of  our  faith  by  its  rude 
handling  of  Bible  history  ;  but  it  does  nothing  of 
the  kind.  The  real  value  of  Genesis  does  not  vanish 
hjsjcause  it  is  shown  that  its  Creation  and  Flood 
I  stories  have  a  common  basis  with  Babylonian  and 
other  primitive  kindred  legends.  The  inspiration  or 
worth  of  the  Eden  and  Fall  stories  is  not  impaired 
by  calling  them  parables.  Historically  and  spiritually 
'the  early  chapters  of  our  Bible  have  a  far  deeper 
and  stronger  hold  on  us  than  this  would  imply. 

If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  modern  view,  quoted 
in  our  first  chapter,  that  religion  itself  is  an  evolution; 
that  we  cannot  nowadays  afford  to  ignore  all  religions 
outside  the  Bible  as  so  many  forms  of  error,  but 
are  bound   to  recognize  even   the  rudest   beliefs    as 
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stepping-stones  to  Christianity ;  then,  surely,  here 
we  have  the  key  to  the  whole  problem.  Historically, 
these  primitive  Genesis  legends  are  of  the  very  first 
importance.  They  are  connecting  links  between 
primitive  religion  and  the  more  advanced  Hebrew 
conception  of  the  one  true  God.  Israel's  religion, 
like  every  other,  has  its  roots  in  the  remote  past  : 
has  itself  been  fostered  by  earlier  faiths  ;  has  taken 
up  and  assimilated  their  better  and  still  living 
elements,  and  we  cannot  possibly  spare  such  records 
of  older  creeds  as  Genesis  contains. 

^^'These  survivals,  wrecks  of  older  beliefs,  are  in- 
valuable to  the  student  of  religion  as  showing  man's 
primitive  way  of  seeking  after  God,  and  God's  way 
of  revealing  Himself  to  man  in  those  earlier  stages 
of  religious  evolution.  In  these  fossil  creeds  of 
a  bygone  age  we  see  God  speaking  to  man,  as  He 
always  speaks  to  him,  in  the  language  of  his  day 
and  generation,  the  only  speech  he  can  understand. 
/''We  are  too  apt  to  forget  that  these  earlier  minds 
did  not  think  as  we  think.  Their  stock  of  ideas  is 
very  scanty,  their  experience  extremely  limited,  their 
power  of  weighing  evidence  nou-existent.  Abstract 
thought  and  reasoning,  historical  accuracy  to  facts, 
are  qualities  altogether  foreign  to  their  elementary- 
stage  of  intelligence.  They  are  as  easily  satisfied 
with  an  explanation  of  things  around  them  as  they 
are    eager    to    possess    an    explanation.       Be    their 

"question  what  it  may,— the  origin  of  man,  disease, 
or   death,  — they   have    a    reply    ready   to    all    these 
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questions,  and  tJiat  reply  is  akvays  found  in  the  shape 
of  a  story.     This  instinct  is  not  peculiar  to  primitive 
man  ;  the  love   of  illustrative  stories   is  alive  in  us 
now  and  appeals  to  all  races,  civilized  and  uncivilized, 
the  whole  world  over, — especially  do  Hebrevv's  and 
all  Orientals  revel  in  word-pictures,  imagery,  stories. 
So  these  early  Bible  narratives  with  their  explana- 
tions of  the  origin  of  the  world,  and  God  as  its  one 
divine  source  ;  death,  as  the  wages  of  sin  :  the  flood, 
/^  a  proof  of  God's  hatred   of  wickedness  and  sin   as 
I      unworthy  of  men  made  in    His   own  likeness, — one 
I      and  all  spoke  very  plainly  to  primitive  man  in  the 
\     world's    infancy,    and    speak    equally    clearly    to    us 
\_now. 

And  herein  lies  the  main  value  of  these  Genesis 
^  stories.  If  it  be  true  that  much  of  Genesis  is  not 
historic  fact,  but  mere  parable,  what  does  this 
matter  ?  If  the  story  of  the  Fall  be  only  a  parable, 
es  this  rob  it  of  its  value  to  the  human  heart  and 
soul  ?  To  discuss  its  literal  historic  accuracy  is  as 
out  of  place  as  to  seek  to  discover  who  was  "  the 
sower  who  went  forth  to  sow";  or  "the  Prodigal 
Son";  or  "the  Samaritan  who  went  down  to 
Jericho."  In  our  Lord's  story,  even  if  no  member 
of  the  despised  Samaritan  race  ever  followed  in  the 
steps  of  a  hypocritical  priest  or  thoughtless  Levite 
along  the  rocky  road  to  Jericho,  and  succoured  a 
needy  fellow-man,  the  vital  truth  and  teaching  abides 
in  the  story  all  the  same.  So  it  is  exactly  with  the 
story  of  the  Fall. 

K 
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What  is  this  story  of  the  Fall  ?  God  places  our 
first  parents  in  a  garden,  and  tells  them  :  "  Of  the 
fruit  of  every  tree  in  the  garden  ye  may  freely  eat, 
but  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil, 
ye  shall  not  eat  of  it  :  for  in  the  day  that  ye  eat 
thereof  ye  shall  surely  die."  For  a  time  they  obey, 
till  one  day  a  subtle  serpent  says  to  the  woman  : 
"  Hath  God  said,  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  every  tree  of  the 
garden  ? "  The  woman  replies  that  they  may  freely 
eat  of  all  except  one,  of  that  one  they  may  not  eat, 
or  they  will  surely  die.  The  serpent  answers  :  "  Ye 
shall  not  surely  die  :  for  God  doth  know  that  in  the 
day  ye  eat  thereof,  then  your  eyes  shall  be  opened  : 
and  ye  shall  be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil." 
"  And  when  the  woman  saw  that  the  tree  was  good 
for  food,  and  pleasant  to  the  eyes,  and  a  tree  to  be 
desired  to  make  one  wise,  she  took  of  the  fruit  and 
did  eat :  and  gave  also  to  her  husband,  and  he  did 
eat.  And  the  eyes  of  both  of  them  were  opened, 
and  they  knew  that  they  were  naked.  And  they 
heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  God  walking  in  the 
garden  in  the  cool  of  the  day :  and  Adam  and  his 
wife  hid  themselves  from  the  presence  of  God, 
amongst  the  trees  of  the  garden," 

This  is  clearly  a  parable.  No  unprejudiced  mind 
can  pretend  to  doubt  that  if  in  any  other  book  but 
the  Bible  he  met  with  trees  of  life  and  knowledge, 
and  talking  serpents,  and  God  walking  in  a  garden 
in  the  cool  of  the  day,  he  would  want  no  other  proofs 
that   it  was  an  allegory,  a  parable  he  was  reading, 
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/and  intended   to  be  understood  as  such.     Is  it  any 
/    the  less   God's  own  revelation  because  in   it   He  is 
\    speaking   to    these    early    generations    in    the    only 
Vlanguage  which  they  can  understand  ?     Is  its  palp- 
/    able  meaning  any  the  less  clear  to  us  now  ?     Could 
^^od  have  more  vividly  portrayed  the  way  in   which 
sin  comes  to  the  individual  soul  even  now  in  the  year 
1908  A.D.  ?     First  the  faint  suggestion  to  evil,  as  of 
some  outer  voice  saying  "  eat,  and   ye  shall   be  as 
gods,"  exaggerating  the  pleasure  and  gai'n  to  be  won 
by  yielding   to   the  alluring   temptation.     Next,   an 
uneasy  feeling,  again  as  of  a  voice,  but  a  voice  within 
us  now,  whispering  "  but  God  hath  said,  thou  shalt 
not."      Then  we   take   the  next    step,  fraught    with 
danger  ;  we  dally  with  the  tempter,  linger  near  the 
forbidden  tree,  weakly  shut   our  eyes  to  the  conse- 
quences, till  slowly,  unconsciously,  the  restraints  of 
conscience  vanish,  the  promptings  of  appetite  increase, 
and  in  a  hasty  moment  we  snatch  at  the  forbidden 
fruit,  and  eat  thereof,  and  "  our  eyes  are  opened,  and 
we  know  that  we  are  naked,"  and  we  wish  to  hide 
ourselves  from  the  presence  of  God. 

It  is  the  most  sublime  picture  of  the  origin  of  sin, 
the  most  masterly  and  clear  analysis  of  its  small 
beginning  and  rapid  growth  that  ever  was  conceived  : 
yet  this  story  of  the  Fall  is  only  a  parable.  We 
know  it  is  not  literally  true  :  it  is  not  a  historical 
account  of  exact  facts  as  they  actually  did  happen. 
Again  we  ask:  "What  does  this  matter?"  Not 
until  we  cease  to  focus  our  gaze  on  the  letter,  and 
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fix  it  steadily  on  the  spirit,  shall  we  discern  clearly 
the  great  spiritual  messages  of  these  early  narratives. 
If  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  inspires  the  writers  of 
Genesis  to  unearth  the  gems  that  lie  hidden  in  the 
Babylonian  legends  of  the  Creation  and  Flood,  and 
guides  them  so  to  remould  these  stories  as  to  make 
them  true  vehicles  of  great  moral  and  spiritual  truths, 
— what  does  it  matter  if  these  legends  originally 
belonged  to  pagans  living  in  Babylonia  or  anywhere 
else?  When  we  speak  lightly  of  the  Babylonian 
or  savage  origin  of  this  Bible  story  or  that,  we  are 
not  as  wise  as  we  wish  to  appear.  A  faculty  of  wise 
and  judicious  selection,  such  as  is  displayed  in  these 
Genesis  stories  when  placed  side  by  side  with  their 
Babylonian  originals,  manifests  a  high  and  rare  gift, 
a  spiritual  genius  of  the  first  order,  and  nothing 
short  of  Divine  inspiration  can  satisfactorily  account 
for  it. 

All  said  and  done,  questions  of  the  relative  date 

of  Genesis  and  Deuteronomy,  or  the  scientific  value 

of  the  Creation  account,  or  the  historical  accuracy  of 

the  Flood,  or  the  Babylonian  origin  of  the  Sabbath 

or    of    Sheol,    may   be    deeply   interesting    to    the 

historian,  but  the  real  value  of  these  Bible  passages 

lies  ever  so  much  deeper  than  this.     We  shall  miss 

the  whole  scope  and  purpose  of  the  Old  Testament 

early  history,  if  we  do  not  at  the  very  outset  grasp 

the  great  fact   that   it   is  written  with  a  moral  and 

religious  rather  than  a  historical  aim.     Its  spiritual 

value  alone  matters,  and  this  will  ever  remain    the 
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same,  it  cannot  be  shaken.  The  knowledge  our  soul 
is  athirst  for  is  a  knowledge  of  our  own  true  and 
intimate  relationship  to  God  our  loving  Father,  a 
knowledge  of  the  duties  and  privileges  involved  in 
this  relationship,  a  knowledge  of  our  own  ability  to 
realize  both  the  one  and  the  other.  This  is  the  only 
x^^nowledge  which  gives  to  life  all  its  dignity  and 
y  power  for  good  ;  and,  so  long  as  Genesis  impresses  Q 
upon  our  hearts  these  great  spiritual  truths  as  it 
/  abundantly  does,  to  guide  us  in  our  perplexity, 
comfort  us  in  our  sorrow,  and  lead  us  daily  nearer  to 
God,  what  matter  questions  of  dates,  authorship  or 
scientific  accuracy  .-'  Truth  is  independent  of  these 
minor  details.  Truth  of  idea  has  its  place  in  education 
as  well  as  truth  of  fact.  God  can  teach  and  lead  us 
just  as  well  by  parable  as  by  history.        rr^ 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 


The    Historical  Value   of   Abraham,   Isaac, 

Jacob. 

HOW  far  can  we  accept  the  portion  of  the  Genesis 
narrative  dealing  with  the  biographies  of  the 
patriarchs    Abraham,    Isaac,    Jacob   and    Joseph    as 
literal  and  accurate  history?     Arc  they  individuals 
or  tribes?     It  may  shock  us  to  hear  it  thus  bluntly 
sutreested  that  these  hallowed  names  witli  which  we 
have  so  long  been  familiar  may  possibly  belong  to 
a  world  of  shadows,  but  this  is  not  what  the  critics 
mean.      The  denial    of  the  existence  of  these    old 
heroes  and  worthies  no  scientific  student  of  the  Bible 
would   venture  upon   nowadays.     The  views   of  the 
modern  critical  school  briefly  amount  to  this :  "  We 
cannot   possibly  decide,  now  exactly  how  much    of 
these  early  narratives  is  accurate  history.     The  pro- 
phetic genius  of  the  nation  shaped  popular  traditions 
into  vehicles  of  moral  and  spiritual  truth.     Abraham, 
Jacob,  Esau,  Joseph  are  life-like  portraits.     Does  it 
make  any  real  difference  to  us  if  some  features  in  the 
portraiture  are  tribal  or  national,  rather  than  strictly 
individual?      If,   in   fact,   there  is  some  element    of 
idealization  in  the  narrative?     Truth  of  idea  has  its_ 
place  in  education  as  well   as  truth   of  fact.     Must 
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ideal  and  historical  truth  always  coincide  ?  Is  ideal 
truth  worthless  if  it  is  not  historical?"  (Dean  of 
Ely,  Church  Congress,  1907). 

The  narrative  of  these  patriarchs  stands  midway 
between  the  Flood  and  Moses,  and  so  comes  nearer 
to  the  historical  border-line,  but  it  is  pre-historic  still 
and  must,  therefore,  be  read  and  interpreted  with 
considerable  caution.  It  has  long  been  felt  .that  this 
portion  of  Genesis  blends  together  tribal  and  personal 
stories  :  incidents  which  belong  to  the  experience  of 
the  tribe  are  narrated  as  though  they  formed  part 
of  the  life  of  an  individual.  The  writers  of  Genesis 
found  a  number  of  traditions,  legends  and  stories 
current  in  their  day  and  intimately  associated  with 
the  hallowed  names  of  certain  great  national  heroes. 
Some  of  these  traditions  were  authentic  and  of  very 
ancient  date,  others  were  floating  stories  handed 
down  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  treasured  by  the 
Hebrew  race.  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob  were  as 
real  to  Israel  as  William  the  Conqueror  or  Alfred 
to  us,  and  it  was  felt  that  their  biographies 
should  be  embodied  in  the  national  history  which 
they  themselves  had  been  so  instrumental  in  shaping. 
But  this  was  not  done  till  about  the  year  1000  B.C., 
at  the  earliest,  that  is  to  say,  some  two  thousand 
years  at  least  after  the  events  recorded.  Thus  it 
comes  about  that  the  writers  of  the  biographies  of 
these  patriarchs  have  idealized  these  old  national 
heroes,  the  pivot  characters  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  patriotically  attributed    to    them    a    great    deal 
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more  than  was  really  theirs.  Throwing  back  into 
this  far-off  age  the  moral  and  religious  ideas  of  their 
own  day,  the  writers  have  associated  with  the  patri- 
archs thoughts  and  words,  ideas  and  conceptions  of 
God  which  these  worthies  never  could  have  con- 
ceived ;  making  them  think,  talk  and  act  as  saintly 
Jews  of  the  year  900  B.C.  might  have  done,  certainly 
not  primitive  men  living  two  thou.sand  years  earlier. 

This  does  not  rob  these  patriarchal  biographies 
of  their  real  value,  and  their  real  value  is  the  spiritual 
one.  As  with  the  stories  of  the  Creation  and  the 
Fall,  so  it  is  here.  "The  Creation  of  the  world  by 
God,  and  the  creation  of  man  in  the  image  of  God, 
form  the  charter  of  humanity,  but  the  essential  truth 
in  the  story  of  the  Creation  and  the  Fall  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  form  of  the  narrative.  The  essence 
of  the  story  is  not  in  its  draperv."  So  with  the 
stories  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob  and  Joseph,  ''under 
the  charm  of  these  attractive  personalities,  and  their 
stirring  experiences  and  achievements,  so  dramati- 
cally presented  that,  they  command  breathless 
attention,  these  early  biographies  unconsciously,  and, 
therefore,  all  the  more  effectively,  instil  into  our 
minds  the  most  essential  truths  concerning  God,  and 
life,  and  duty"  (Dean  of  Ely,  7it  supra). 

The  great  supporter  of  tlie  view  that  Abraham, 
Isaac  and  Jacob  are  only  tribal  names  is  Ewald. 
His  idea  is  that  just  as  Romulus  in  Roman  mytho- 
logy is  invented  as  the  father  of  the  Romans,  and, 
in     Greek    legend,    Hcllen,    as    the    father    of    the 
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Hellenes  or  Greeks,  —  so  Abram  of  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees,  and  Jacob,  surnamed  Israel,  are  mere 
fictitious  persons  to  explain  the  tribe -names 
"  Hebrews  "'  and  "  Israelites."  He  maintains  that 
the  personality  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob  is 
only  dramatically  conceived  to  represent  three 
successive  waves  of  migration  of  Semitic  tribes 
into  Canaan  from  their  common  home  between  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates.  Abram  and  Lot,  according 
to  Ewald,  are  represented  as  uncle  and  nephew  to 
account  for  the  patent  fact  that  their  descendants, — 
the  Hebrews,  Ammonites  and  Moabites,  —  arc 
kindred  nations  of  the  same  common  stock.  In 
the  writers'  day,  however,  the  Hebrews  hated  and 
despised  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites,  their  kindred 
and  foes  ;  so  the  Genesis  editors  adopt  a  favourite 
Arab  device  of  discrediting  an  opponent's  ancestry, 
and  make  out  that  the  fathers  of  these  kindred 
races  were  begotten  of  incest  by  Lot  with  his  two 
daughters  (Gen.  xi.x.).  In  I^sau,  or  Edom  (Gen. 
XXV.  30),  Ewald  sees  another  imaginary  name 
dramaticall}'  coined  to  account  for  the  Edomites  ;  and 
Jacob  and  Esau  are  both  represented  as  sons  of  Isaac 
to  indicate  the  close  kinshiu  between  the  Israelites 

1. 

and  the  Edomites  ("  he  is  thy  brother,"  Numb.  xx.  14, 
Deut.  xxiii.  7).  The  whole  story  of  the  quarrels 
between  Jacob  and  Esau,  Isaac's  two  sons,  becomes 
a  graphic  picturesque  representation  of  the  way  in 
which  Israel  (Jacob),  the  tent-dwelling  tribe,  already 
a  cultured  nomadic  people,  supplants  Edom  (Esau) 
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the  hunting  tribe,  or  Arab  proper,  adroitly  managing 
to  oust  these  Bedouin  hunters  and  drive  them  back 
almost  to  the  desert.  Up  to  the  last,  however,  Israel 
recognized  the  close  relationship  existing  between 
themselves  and  the  Edomites :  "  An  Ammonite  or 
Moabite,  bastards,  shall  not  enter  into  the  congre- 
gation of  Israel.  Thou  shalt  not  seek  their  peace 
nor  their  prosperity  all  thy  days  for  ever.  Thou 
shalt  not  abhor  an  Edomite,  for  he  is  thy  brother  " 
(Deut.  xxiii.). 

Evvald  here  makes  out  a  strong  case,  and  even 
Prof.  Driver,  who  rejects  this  view,  has  to  own  that 
there  is  much  to  be  said  in  its  favour,  for  in  Genesis 
it  is  often  extremely  difficult  to  decide  whether  the 
name  of  an  individual  is  not  really  the  name  of 
a  tribe.  Among  many  instances  quoted  by  Prof 
Driver  we  may  mention  the  following :  {a)  In 
Gen.  X.,  in  several  cases,  nations  are  clearly  repre- 
sented as  individuals.  {b)  In  Gen.  ix.  Canaan^ 
Japheth,  Shcni  are  manifestly  three  groups  of  nations 
and  not  individuals  at  all,  while  Esau  and  Ishmael 
later  on  are  palpably  patronymics.  (c)  Machir  in 
Gen.  i.  23  is  put  down  as  a  person,  but  in  Numb. 
xxvi.  29  Machir  begets  (the  country)  Gilead,  while 
in  Judges  xi.  i  Gilead  begets  Jephthah ! 

There  is,  therefore,  strong  prima  facie  evidence 
for  Ewald's  theory,  and  his  suggestion  becomes  all 
the  more  plausible  when  we  look  at  this  early  Genesis 
history  from  the  writers'  standpoint.  They  found  in 
their  day,  two  thousand  years  or  so  later,  a  number 
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of  existing  kindred  races  with  much  in  common,  and 
speaking  kindred  dialects  :  they  also  found  certain 
old  customs  and  institutions  in  existence  handed 
down  from  the  remote  past,  and  their  record  is  an 
attempt  at  the  solution  of  these  problems.  In  course 
of  time,  various  traditions  and  stories  had  sprung  up 
which  offered  a  partial  explanation  of  this  kinship  and 
these  old  institutions,  and  the  writers  added  not  a  few 
surmises  of  their  own.  It  was  asked,  for  example, 
"Why  is  it  that  the  Canaanites,  Moabites,  Ammonites, 
Edomites,  Ishmaelites,  our  kindre<i,  races  often  older 
than  our  own,  are  our  political  inferiors  ?  Why  are 
we  '  blessed  '  while  they  are  '  accursed  '  ?  "  The 
natural  answer,  in  Israel's  eyes,  was  that  this  present 
prosperity  or  adversity  was  the  outcome  of  "  blessings 
and  cursings  "  in  the  remote  past.  Thus  we  get  the 
story  that  Noah  once  "  drank  of  the  wine  of  his  vine- 
yard, and  was  drunken,"  and  Ham,  the  father  of 
Canaan,  behaved  badly  towards  his  father,  while 
Shem  and  Japheth  behaved  very  well.  "And  Noah 
awoke  from  his  wint,  and  knew  what  his  younger 
son  had  done  unto  him,  and  he  said  :  Cursed  be 
Canaan  ;  a  servant  of  servants  shall  he  be  unto  his 
brethren.  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Shem  ;  and 
Canaan  shall  be  his  servant.  God  shall  enlarge 
Japheth,  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem  ; 
and  Canaan  shall  be  his  servant  "  (Gen.  ix.  20,  29). 
This  was  the  way  in  which  the  writers  of  Genesis 
solved  the  problem  of  the  Canaanites'  downfall,  and 
their  subjection  to  their  kinsmen  the  Israelites. 
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In  the  same  way  we  have  ah'eady  seen  that  they 
accounted  for  the  inferiority  of  the  Moabites  and 
Ammonites  by  saying  that  they  were  born  of  incest. 
As  for  their  own  distinctive  name,  Israel,  and  the 
names  of  their  twelve  tribes,  this  was  explained  by 
giving  Jacob  another  name,  Israel,  and  making  him 
the  father  of  twelve  sons.  The  almost  total  political 
extinction  of  two  of  the  tribes  of  Israel — Levi  and 
Simeon, — was  also  accounted  for  by  a  story  which 
told  how  Jacob,  their  father,  had  cursed  Simeon  and 
Levi  for  killing  a  man  in  a  fit  of  unbridled  fury 
(Gen.  xlix.  5,  <S). 

This  view  is  not  a  mere  baseless  assumption.  It 
is  the  invariable  practice  of  men  in  an  uncritical  age 
to  invent  and  tell  a  .story  to  account  for  the  conditions 
of  things  around  them.  In  Genesis  itself,  and  all 
through  the  early  Bible  books,  the  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  this  assertion  is  overpowering  in  amount. 
To  quote  a  few  instances : — 

The  Israelites  of  tiie  tenth  century  had  to  give 
themselves  some  reason  why  Bethel,  with  its  big 
stone  or  monolith,  was  so  sacred,  and  there  was  the 
tradition  of  Jacob's  angel-ladder  vision  there  to 
account  for  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  a  time- 
hallowed  sacred  "  house  of  God "  long  before  the 
Hebrews  entered  Canaan, 

So,  again,  they  found  a  large  circle  of  twelve  stones 
(like  our  Druidic  circles)  near  Jordan,  and  immedi- 
ately accounted  for  it  with  the  explanation  that 
Joshua,  on  crossing  Jordan,  made  the  heads  of  the 
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twelve  tribes  "  take  up  every  man  a  stone  "  from  the 
river-bed  and  set  it  on  dry  land,  as  a  memorial  for 
ever  of  their  miraculous  crossing  of  Jordan  dry-shod. 
A  palpable  attempt  to  give  a  Jehovah  character  to 
a  very  ancient  heathen  sacred  stone-circle. 

Or  they  had  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  Hebrew 
custom  of  not  eating  of  a  particular  sinew,  and  they 
found  an  answer  in  the  story  of  Jacob  wrestling  with 
the  Angel.  "  The  Angel  touched  the  hollow  of 
Jacob's  thigh,  and  he  halted  upon  his  thigh  ;  there- 
fore the  children  of  Israel  eat  not  of  the  sinew  which 
shrank,  which  is  upon  the  hollow  of  the  thigh,  itnto 
this  day  "  TGen.  xxxii.). 

In  precisely  the  same  manner,  stories  without 
number  had  in  course  of  time  been  invented  to 
account  for  the  names  of  places.  Nowhere  does 
fancy  run  riot  more  wildly  than  with  proper  names. 
The  name  itself  has  become  dimmed  or  changed 
with  time,  its  original  meaning  is  clean  forgotten,  but 
on  the  face  of  it  the  word  suggests  a  meaning  which 
strikes  people's  fancy,  and  it  is  adopted.  Thus 
"  Moses  "  is  the  Egyptian  mcs  or  mesu,  "  son,  child," 
but  it  looks  so  like  vio,  "  water,"  and  tishe,  "  saved," 
that  the  Hebrews  at  once  translated  it  "saved  from 
the  waters,"  and  invented  the  whole  legend  of  his 
exposure  on  the  waters  of  the  Nile  to  account  for  it^ 

Similarly,  the  Bible  stories  given  in  connection 
with  such  places  as  MaJianaim  (Heb.  "  two  camps," 

^  Vide  pp.  61  —  62  sup. 
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or  "meeting  place  of  two  hosts")  in  Gen.  xxxii.  10; 
Penuely  "the  lace  of  God,"  in  Gen.  xxxii.  30  ;  Succothy 
"  and  there  Jacob  made  booths  for  his  cattle,  where- 
fore the  place  is  called  Succoth  unto  this  day " ; 
Allon-bachuth,  "the  oak  of  weeping,"  because  De- 
borah, Rebckah's  nurse,  was  buried  there  ;  Abel- 
inizraim,  "  place  of  weeping";  "and  Joseph  made 
a  sore  weeping  over  Jacob,  wherefore  the  place  was 
called  Abel-mizraim  "  ; — these  stories,  one  and  all, 
are  merely  imagination.  The  picturesque  deriva- 
tions of  the  place-names  suggested  the  story,  and 
traditional  events  floating  in  the  popular  memory 
were  worked  up  to  suit  the  apparent  meanings  of 
these  places,  and  associated  with  these  localities. 

We  have  entered  into  all  these  details  to  show  the 
large  part  played  in  Genesis  by  tradition  and  popular 
imagination :  how  very  much  of  it  is  based  on  folk- 
lore, picturesque  derivations  of  names  and  places, 
stories  accumulating  for  untold  ages  round  national 
heroes,  and  the  efforts  of  a  later  age  to  explain  old 
customs  and  institutions,  the  real  origin  of  which 
had  been  forgotten.  There  is  a  layer  of  historical 
fact  undoubtedly  underlying  it  all,  but  it  is  mainly 
idealized  history. 

So  it  is  that  the  question  with  which  we  started  : 
*'  Are  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob  and  Joseph  names  of 
tribes  or  real  individuals  }  "  is  not  so  easy  to  answer 
offhand  as  may  appear  at  first  sight. 

Prof.  Driver's  view  seems  to  be  nearest  the  truth. 
He  maintains  that  the  abundance  of  tradition  gather- 
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ing  round  the  names  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob 
from  the  very  earliest  times  :  the  strong  hold  which 
their  names  and  personality  secured  on  the  Hebrew 
mind,  even  in  the  remote  past,  make  it  absolutely 
impossible  to  eliminate  these  heroes  from  the  actual 
history  of  Israel,  They  were  undoubtedly  real  living 
persons,  strong  characters  who  stamped  their  marked 
personality  indelibly  on  their  own  and  succeeding 
generations,  and  largely  helped  to  mould  the  history 
of  their  nation.  He,  however,  fully  believes  that  in 
their  Bible  portraits  in  Genesis  their  characters  are 
idealized.  They  are  dramatically  worked  up  into 
ideal  types  of  perfect  men  of  God.  They  are  set 
before  us,  as  models  for  after  ages  to  copy,  by  writers 
who  were  men  penetrated  by  definite  religious  and 
moral  ideas  ;  writers  who  saw  God  in  life  and  history 
and  wrote  with  a  distinctly  religious  aim  in  view. 
Tradition  supplied  them  with  an  outline  for  their 
sketches  of  the  patriarchs,  and  they  filled  in  this 
historical  outline  with  details  and  perfections  of  their 
own,  so  as  to  present  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob  and 
Joseph, — the  great  historical  figures  of  antiquity — 
as  spiritually  perfect  types.  They  ;ilso  invested 
them  with  the  characteristics  which  afterwards 
strongly  marked  the  tribes  descended  from  them, 
the  chosen  people  of  Israel  \ 

^  De.in  Stanley,  even  in  uncritical  days,  pointed  out  the  striking 
likeness  between  Jacob  and  the  Jews  sprung  from  him.  \^y  Jacob's 
discipline  of  exile  and  suffering,  a  true  counterpart  is  produced  of 
the  special  faults  and  special  gifts  known   to  us  chiefly  through  his 
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Dr.  Ryle,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  endorses  this 
view  :  "  The  evidence  at  our  disposal  does  not  at 
present  justify  us  in  claiming  more  than  that  the 
general  outline  of  the  narrative  is  historical,  and  that 
the  Mosaic  epoch  presupposes  the  patriarchal  age. 
The  fact  is  that  the  great  figures  of  the  patriarchal 
age  are  presented  to  us  in  narratives  of  which  it  is 
simply  impossible  for  us,  at  this  time  of  day,  to 
establish  the  accuracy.  We  cannot  now  distinguish 
precisely  the  historical  nucleus  from  the  idealized 
picture.  We  can  only  conclude  that  knowledge  of 
the  precise  details  of  the  history  is  not  of  vital 
importance." 

persecuted  descendants  in  the  Middle  Ages.  In  Jacob  we  see  the 
sam'e  timid,  cautious  watchfulness  that  we  know  so  well,  though 
under  darker  colours,  in  Shylock  of  Venice  and  Isaac  of  York.  But 
no  less,  in  the  nobler  side  of  his  career,  do  we  have  the  germs  of  the 
unbroken  endurance,  the  undying  resolution  which  keeps  the  nation 
alive  still,  even  in  its  present  outcast  condition  :  and  which  was 
the  basis,  in  its  brighter  days,  of  the  heroic  zeal,  long-suffering,  and 
hope  of  Moses,  of  David,  of  Jeremiah,  of  the  Maccabees,  of  the  first 
martyr  Stephen. 'i-^ 


CHAPTER    IX. 


Moses. 

WHATEVER  our  conclusions  about  Abraham, 
Isaac,  Jacob  and  Joseph  may  be,  there  can 
be  no  shadow  of  a  doubt  about  the  great  national 
hero,  Moses.  He  is  a  real  personality  of  the  very 
first  importance,  and  we  shall  find  that  all  sources, 
ancient  and  modern,  are  agreed  about  a  great  portion 
of  his  life  and  work  :  though  here  as  elsewhere  there 
is  also  much  that  is  shrouded  in  myth.  We  can  no 
more  eliminate  Moses  from  actual  history  than  we 
can  Julius  Csesar  or  Napoleon. 

Moses  was  a  maker  of  history  as  only  some  half-a- 
dozen  men  in  the  world  have  been,  and  probably 
influenced  the  civilization  and  advancement  of  man- 
kind as  much  as  any  man. 

Some  two  thousand  years  before  our  era  a  large 
group  of  Hebrews  migrated  from  Southern  Palestine 
to  occupy  the  not- distant  pasture  lands  of  Egypt 
(Goshen),  where  they  continued  their  old  calling  of 
shepherds.  They  long  lived  there  as  an  almost 
separate  people,  though  under  Egyptian  rule,  till, 
after  a  time,  these  foreign  guests  were  subjected 
to  harsher  treatment.  Forced  labour  was  exacted 
from  them  for  the  construction  of  new  public  works 
in  Goshen.    This  the  Hebrews  resented  as  an  assault 
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on  their  honour  and  freedom,  but  they  had  no  remedy 
till  one  of  their  number,  Moses,  came  forward  as 
their  champion,  urging  them  to  regard  self-assertion 
against  Egyptian  oppression  as  an  article  of  their 
religion.  At  a  time  when  plague  was  ravaging 
Egypt,  the  Hebrews  secretly  broke  up  their  settle- 
ment one  night  in  spring  and  escaped  into  the 
wilderness. 

Moses  thus  left  Egypt  with  a  very  mixed  rabble 
of  followers,  and  it  was  only  by  the  force  of  his  own 
strong  character  and  genius  for  statesmanship  tiiat 
he  welded  this  heterogeneous  mass  into  a  nation  in 
forty  years.     He  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  whole 
movement ;  he  undertook  the  responsibilities  of  the 
leadership  of  a  number  of  kindred,  but  more  or  less 
independent,  tribes  ;  and  it  was  no  easy  task.     Israel 
often  had  its  evil  moods  in  which  it  strove  to  shake 
itself  free  from  the  control  and  iron  hand  of  Moses : 
there  were  times  when  even  he  despaired  of  accom- 
plishing the  work  he  had  deliberately  taken  in  hand. 
The  confidence  of  success  which  he  almost  invariably 
manifested  was  justified  by  the  result.     The  merit, 
however,  was    not   altogether    his :    his    design    was 
aided  in  a  wholly  unlooked-for  way  by  a  series  of 
marvellous   occurrences    quite    beyond    his    control. 
There  can   be  no  doubt  that  the  Hebrews  escaped 
from   the    pursuing    Egyptians  at    the   Red    Sea   in 
a  wondrous  manner.     Whether  a  high  wind  during 
the  night    had   left    the  shallow  sea  so  low  that   it 
became  possible  to   ford   it,  or  be  the   explanation 
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what  it  may,  the  antiquity  of  the  Song  of  Triumph 
at  the  Red  Sea  and  universal  Hebrew  tradition 
clearly  show  that  Israel  had  a  wondrous  escape 
from  a  most  critical  situation.  This  was  not  a 
solitary  experience  in  Israel's  history  in  the  wilder- 
ness. The  Hebrews  became  firmly  convinced  that 
behind  Moses  stood  One  higher  than  he,  therefore 
it  was  that  wind  and  sea  obeyed  him  and  gave  him 
their  aid.  What  was  done  by  the  deliberate  purpose 
of  Moses,  and  what  was  done  without  human  con- 
trivance came  to  be  regarded  alike  as  the  work  of 
Jehovah  and  Moses  working  together  for  the  good 
of  Israel. 

This  feeling  Moses  was  the  first  to  foster,  not  for 
his  own  personal  aggrandizement, — he  is  unanimously 
described  as  "  meek," — but  for  the  welfare  of  the 
nation.  He  was  bent  on  quelling  the  natural  Semitic 
clannishness  of  the  various  tribes  and  welding  them 
into  a  united  nation  :  he  was  still  more  determined 
to  awaken  the  Hebrews  to  a  keen  sense  of  their 
absolute  dependence  on  Jehovah.  By  his  own  per- 
sonal example,  and  under  the  inspiration  of  God, 
he  redeemed  Israel  from  a  state  of  semi-heathenism. 
He  so  thoroughly  steeped  and  imbued  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  Hebrews  with  the  firm  conviction  that 
Jehovah  had  chosen  them  as  His  one  people, — "  He 
was  tJieir  God,  and  they  His  people," — that  this 
fixed  idea  took  firm  root  in  their  souls  and  gradually 
revolutionized  the  whole  Jewish  character,  as  all  true 
ideals  must  and  will.     Neither  Moses  nor  his  people 
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had  as  yet  the  slightest  conception  of  God  as  the 
moral  Governor  of  the  whole  world  ;  that  idea  would 
to  them  have  been  "a  stone  and  no  bread."  It  would 
not  have  appealed  to  them  in  the  least,  neither  would 
they  have  understood  it.  "  Hear,  O  Israel,  Jehovah 
is  thy  God  ;  "  this  they  could  and  did  grasp,  for  it 
meant  that  the  God  whose  dwelling-place  was  Mount 
Sinai  was  as  much  theirs  and  theirs  alone  as  was 
their  own  Moses.  Their  Jehovah  it  was  who  had 
delivered  them  from  Egypt,  saved  them  at  the  Red 
Sea,  by  His  own  mouth  given  them  His  Command- 
ments and  made  a  solemn  covenant  with  them  at 
Sinai,  fed  them  with  manna  from  heaven  and  water 
from  the  rock  in  the  wilderness.  He  could  champion, 
guide,  provide  for  them  from  Egypt  to  Palestine,  so 
He  was  not  to  them  the  God  of  a  country,  as  other 
nations  had  their  gods,  but  the  God  of  His  own 
chosen  people  Israel.  Where  they  went,  He  went: 
their  friends  were  His  friends :  their  foes  His  foes. 
Their  camp  was  His  sanctuary,  His  ark  was  Him- 
self, so  He  was  never  away  from  them  for  a  single 
moment. 

It  was  Moses  in  the  wilderness  who  welded  the 
mixed  rabble  of  his  followers  ;  it  was  he  who 
awakened  a  feeling  of  oneness  and  solidarity  among 
tribes  naturally  independent  and  apt  to  fly  asunder ; 
and  he  did  it  all  on  the  basis  of  a  faith  in  a  Jehovah 
who  was  their  God,  and  they  His  very  own  people. 
All  this  was  accomplished  during  the  sojourn  in 
Kadesh.     Their  stav  in   the  wilderness  was    in    all 
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probability  not  a  forced  stay^  As  shepherds,  inured 
to  a  desert  life,  it  satisfied  their  immediate  needs  till 
they  could  see  their  way  to  seize  and  settle  in  a  more 
fertile  country.  Here  it  was  that  Moses  laid  the 
foundations  of  Israel's  prosperity.  The  Israelites 
often  got  out  of  hand,  but,  supported  by  God,  Moses 
persevered  though  often  sorely  tried,  and  by  his  own 
inspiring  influence  and  example,  by  persuasion  or 
chastisement,  kept  them  more  or  less  loyal  and  true. 
What  Israel  became  in  after  times,  politically  in  the 
days  of  David  and  Solomon,  spiritually  in  the  days 
of  Isaiah,  was  mainly  due  to  him.  It  was  then  that 
Israel  first  realized  its  national  personality,  and  this 
was  due  to  the  creative  genius  of  Moses.  In  later 
times  the  Hebrews  also  held  that  they  were  his 
debtors  for  their  whole  treasure  of  religious  life  and 
faith ;  and  rightly  so,  for  he  it  was  who  sowed  the 
seed  which  afterwards  found  its  ripe  fruit  in  the 
sublime  spiritual  teaching  of  the  prophets,  nay.  in 
Christianity  itself. 

In  all  their  after  history  the  Israelites  look  back 
to  Sinai  as  the  one  great  epoch-making  crisis  in  their 
life  as  a  nation,  and  modern  historians  own  that  "  the 
germ  of  all  Israel's  moral  and  spiritual  after-develop- 
ment took  place  at  Sinai"  (Prof.  Budde).  What 
was  it  that  happened  then  .?  We  have  already  given 
a  part  of  the  answer. 

»  These  40  years  would  allow  a  miserable  race  of  craven  serfs  to 
die  out  and  a  new  generation  of  genuine  spirited  children  of  the 
desert  to  arise,  fit  and  ready  to  conquer  Canaan  ;  so  the  Kadesh 
sojourn  was  not  purposeless. 
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(A.)  There  Moses  welded  the  Hebrew  tribes 
together  as  a  compact  nation,  animated  by  the  one 
idea  that  Jehovah  was  their  God,  guide  and  champion. 
Henceforth  they  were  fully  convinced  that  on  Mount 
Sinai  Jehovah  had  revealed  Himself  face  to  face  to 
Moses  and  there  plainly  told  him  that,  out  of  pity 
for  them  in  their  bondage,  He  had  delivered  Israel 
out  of  Egypt,  and  chosen  them  as  His  one  favoured 
nation  :  that  He  had  a  great  future  in  store  for  them, 
and  would  be  their  protector  and  champion,  if  only 
they  on  their  side  were  loyal  to  Him. 

That  God  revealed  Himself  to  Moses  at  Sinai  we 
firmly  believe.  We  do  not  believe  that  He  appeared 
to  Moses  and  talked  with  him  face  to  face  for  forty 
days,  but  manifested  Himself  to  him  in  a  dream, 
vision,  or  by  a  vivid  inspiration,  as  He  spoke  to  the 
prophets  in  later  days.  The  dramatic  form  in  which 
the  whole  scene  is  set  in  Exod.  xix.  and  xxxiv. 
is  clearly  due  to  the  Hexateuch  writers'  imagination. 
In  a  graphic  word-picture  we  see  how  Jehovah  with 
His  own  mouth  thundered  forth  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, and  afterwards  for  forty  days  was  alone  face 
to  face  with  Moses  on  the  mountain  ;  so  close  to 
him  that  some  of  the  radiance  and  glory  of  His 
presence  was  reflected  on  Moses'  face  and  he  had 
to  put  on  a  veil.  It  is  the  poetic  expression  of  a 
desire  so  to  represent  the  scene  as  to  leave  a  lasting 
impression  on  the  reader's  mind.  It  is  also  possible 
that  the  giving  of  the  Law  and  the  Covenant  is  for 
the  same  reason  represented  as  having  taken  place 
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in  a  day  when  in  reality  it  was  the  work  of  months 
and  years. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  even  those  who  do  not  accept 
the  direct  revelation  of  Jehovah  to  Moses  at  all,  but 
account  for  all  that  happened  then  on  purely  natural 
grounds,  agree  that  at  Sinai,  after  Israel's  deliverance 
from  bondage,  some  solemn,  memorable,  epoch- 
making  occurrence  took  place  which  left  its  indelible 
impression  on  Israel.  What  was  this  momentous 
event  the  memory  of  which  was  never  forgotten  or 
allowed  to  grow  dim,  but  is  constantly  the  subject 
of  allusion  by  prophet  and  Psalmist  alike  ? 

(B.)  It  was  there  and  then  that  Moses,  as  the 
mediator  between  Jehovah  and  Israel,  made  the 
foundation  of  his  great  nation-building  scheme 
doubly  sure  by  solemnly  binding  the  people  to  be 
loyal  to  God  in  a  most  impressive  religious  cere- 
mony, and  in  such  a  realistic  way  as  to  fill  them 
with  lasting  awe.  The  occasion  was  a  most  solemn 
one.  Moses  had  to  deal  with  a  rude,  primitive  but 
intensely  superstitious  people.  The  success  or  failure 
of  his  life-work  as  their  leader,  their  own  existence 
or  annihilation  as  ta  nation  depended,  so  Moses  felt, 
on  Israel's  loyalty  or  disloyalty  to  the  Covenant 
which  he  was  going  to  make  them  solemnly  swear 
before  God  to  abide  by.  Moses  knew  his  people, 
and  he  is  determined  to  fill  their  minds  with  a 
deep  sense  of  awe.  He  ratified  a  solemn  league 
and  covenant  between  Jehovah  and  Israel  with  all 
such  solemn  and  awful  rites  as  would  appeal  to  a 
primitive  superstitious  people's  imagination.     Moses 
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first  openly  proclaimed  to  the  assembled  people  all 
that  Jehovah  had  revealed  to  him  :  His  intention 
to  set  apart  Israel  as  His  chosen  nation  on  one 
condition,  that  they  clung  to  Him  and  obeyed  His 
commandments. 

Then  Mo--:es  made  the  Israelites  publicly  and 
solemnly  pledi^e  themselves  by  a  solemn  covenant, 
under  the  most  terrible  penalties  if  they  broke  their 
pledged  word,  to  abide  by  this  contract  between  God 
and  themselves.  To  make  the  compact  still  more 
binding,  Moses  ratified  it  by  an  imposingly  solemn 
sacrifice,  accompanied  by  a  ceremony  that  would 
deeply  impress  this  primitive  people.  "  They  sacri- 
ficed oxen  unto  the  Lord.  And  Moses  took  half 
of  the  blood,  and  put  it  in  basons  ;  and  half  of  the 
blood  he  sprijikled  on  the  altar.  And  he  took  the 
book  of  the  covenant,  and  read  in  the  audience  of 
the  people  :  a)id  they  said.  All  that  the  Lord  hath  said 
will  we  do,  and  be  obedient.  And  Moses  took  the  blood, 
and  sprinkled  it  oti  the  people,  and  said,  Behold  the 
blood  of  the  covenant,  which  the  Lord  hath  made 
with  you  concerning  all  these  words."  (Exod.  xxiv. 
6-9.)  .    * 

We  modern  readers  can  form  no  idea  of  the  way 
in  which  this  simple  act  of  blood-sprinkling  would 
strike  the  hearts  of  these  people  with  awe.  By  this 
formal  sprinkling  of  the  blood  on  God's  altar  and 
on  themselves,  they  knew  that  they  were  subjecting 
themselves  with  all  due  solemnity  to  a  terrible  oath, 
and  invoking  upon  themselves  the  most  awful  curse 
if  they  did  not   honestly  and  truly  keep  their  part 
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of  the  contract.  They  were  deliberately  calling 
down  a  terrible  doom  if  they  proved  unfaithful  to 
their  oath.  If  they  henceforth  broke  their  part  of 
the  covenant  they  would  be  under  God's  ban,  ac- 
cursed, plagued  and  everlastingly  afflicted  ;  while  if 
they  kept  their  agreement  with  Jehovah  their  days 
would  be  long  and  prosperous  in  the  land,  for 
Jehovah  and  they  would  carry  all  before  them. 

Never  in  all  their  after-history  did  Israel  forget 
this  terribh'  impressive  ceremony.  It  filled  their 
hearts  with  awe,  but  also  with  a  national  pride  and 
faith  in  themselves  under  Jehovah  their  own  God 
and  champion. 

(C.)  A  third  work  that  Moses  undoubtedly  achieved 
was  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  religious  and  civil 
laws  of  Israel  ;  though  not  nearly  to  the  extent  that 
either  Deuteronomy  or  the  Priestly  Code  would  lead 
us  to  infer. 

Some  form  of  the  Ten  Commandments  may  be, 
and  probably  is  due  to  Moses,  but  certainly  not  in  the 
shape  in  which  we  have  them  now.  They  are  said 
to  have  been  written  on  two  tables,  and  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  one  would  have  contained  our  present 
five  commandments  with  their  146  words,  while  the 
other  only  had  26.  It  is  more  probable  that  the 
first  five  commandments  were  originally  very  brief, 
like  the  rest.  It  is  strange  that  although  God  says 
in  Exod.  xxxiv. :  "  Hew  thee  two  tables  of  stone  like 
unto  the  first :  and  I  will  write  upon  these  tables  the 
words  that  were  upon  the  first  tables,  which  thou 
brakest,"  the  two  summaries  are  of  a  widely  different 
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character.  Several  modern  scholars  raise  a  stronsf 
objection  to  the  Mosaic  origin  of  the  second  Com- 
mandment on  the  plea  that  the  prohibition  of  images 
was  quite  unknown  down  to  the  prophetic  age. 
Indeed,  as  late  as  Hezekiah's  day  the  brazen  serpent 
made  by  Moses  himself  was  worshipped  as  an  image 
of  Jehovah.  It  is  also  pointed  out  that  the  religious 
tone  of  the  Decalogue  is  far  and  away  above  any- 
thing conceived  of  in  Moses'  day,  and  resembles  far 
more  closely  the  spiritual  conception  of  a  universal 
God  such  as  we  find  Him  in  the  prophets. 

The  general  view  now  adopted  is  that  "  the  Ten 
Commandments  originally  existed  in  a  much  briefer 
form,  to  which  from  time  to  time  various  reflexions 
and  promises  were  added  which  strengthened  their 
appeal  to  the  mind  and  will.  Commandments  2,  3, 
4,  5  originally  wanted  the  reasons  annexed,  while  10 
ma\-  have  stopped  at  '  house.'  ,  This  terser  version 
gives  a  better  balance  to  the  two  Tables,  was  more 
suited  to  the  capacity  of  the  popular  memory,  and 
it  harmonizes  the  two  passages  which  contain  them  " 
(Exod.  XX.  and  Deut.  v.).     (Paterson.) 

In  any  case,  whoever  may  be  their  inspired  author, 
the  Ten  Commandments  are  a  kind  of  Magna  Charta 
of  immense  value.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate 
the  moral  and  spiritual  importance  of  the  Decalogue 
to  Israel,  and  through  Israel  to  the  world  at  large. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  none  of  the 
sacrificial  rites  and  ceremonies,  nor  the  institution 
of  priests,  nor  any  of  the  minute  details  of  the 
Priestly  Code  can  possibly  be  attributed  to  Moses. 


CHAPTER    X. 


Religious  and   Moral  State  of   Society  at 
THE  Time  of  the  Hexateuch. 

THE  Hexateuch,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  con- 
temporary history,  nor  in  any  sense  strictly 
historical  at  all.  It  is  a  grand  picture  of  the  customs, 
institutions,  ideas  prevalent  in  the  writer's  own  day, 
but  an  imperfect  record  of  the  actual  period  portrayed. 
As  already  stated,  it  represents  the  efforts  of  men  of 
a  far  later  date  to  reconstruct  a  remote  past :  men  of 
little  critical  power  who  throw  back  into  this  far-away 
age  the  condition  of  things  as  they  found  it  in  their 
own  day.  More  than  this,  they  write  with  a  moral 
and  religious  rather  than  a  historical  aim :  their 
purpose  was  to  enforce  great  truths,  not  to  present 
an  exact  record  of  events.  Like  the  preachers  or 
moral  teachers  of  to-da)-,  the  first  question  they 
asked  about  a  popular  story  was  not  "  Is  it  absolutely 
or  scientifically  true?"  but,  "Does  it  illustrate  the 
vital  point  to  be  impressed  ?  " 

If  we  are  asked,  "  What,  then,  was  the  actual  moral 
and  religious  state  of  society  in  the  days  of  the 
Hexateuch.''"  our  answer,  if  we  are  candid,  must 
be  that  we  do  not   know  :    we  can   only  conjecture. 
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All  our  conclusions  on  this  point  are  merely  proba- 
bilities. We  must  also  remember  that  interestinsr 
as  these  deductions  may  be  to  historical  and  religious 
students  from  an  archaeological  point  of  view,  they 
have  little  or  no  direct  bearing  on  the  spiritual 
teaching  of  the  Bible. 

Modern   scholars    have    made  serious   and    pains- 
taking efforts  to  reconstruct  this  prehistoric  Hebrew 
period,    and,    at    first    sight,   their   methods    appear 
thoroughly  rational  and  scientific.     They  base  their 
inferences  on   the   self-evident  truth  that   the  great 
law  of  evolution   holds  good  everywhere.     In~every~ 
department  of  human  progress, — knowledge,  religion, 
society, — higher  forms  have  gradually,  imperceptibly 
arisen    out  of  the   lower.     They  therefore  maintain 
that  the  history,  religion  and  civilization  of  the  Jews 
in  historic  days  is  the  adult  product  of  a  condition  of 
things  to  be  found  in  their  infancy  in  the  prehistoric 
period   we   are   considering.       If,   then,  we    wish    to 
reconstitute  this  earlier  culture  of  Israel  in  the  days 
of  Genesis,  we  must  proceed  on  the  same  lines  which 
have  led  to  such  good  results  elsewhere.    We  must  do 
for  prehistoric  history  what  has  been  done  by  science 
in    other   fields    of  knowledge,   unearth  the    "fossil- 
remains  "  which   lie   buried    below   the    surface   and 
make  our  deductions  from  them,  with  the  additional 
assistance  of  clues  from  similar  primitive  strata. 

In  other  words,  their  plea  is  that  the  Genesis 
ancestors  of  the  Hebrews,  in  their  habits  and  mental 
development,   were    precisely  on   the   same    level  as 
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other  primitive  races,  and  especially  modern  Bedouin 
Arabs,  and  that  we  may  safely  draw  our  inferences 
accordingly.  Not  only  so,  but  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  just  as  our  witches'  sabbath,  Christmas- 
trees,  Easter-eggs,  yule-logs,  and  a  hundred  similar 
survivals  in  civilized  Christian  England  have  their 
shrivelled  roots  in  the  soil  of  an  extinct  British 
paganism,  similarly  every  nation,  even  in  its  most 
civilized  days,  bears  witness  to  its  earlier  barbaric 
times.  Man  is  essentially  conservative  ;  by  force  of 
long  custom  he  ever  retains  vestiges  of  the  old 
beliefs,  institutions,  ideas  of  his  earlier  stages  of 
development.  In  these  "  fossil-remains  "  we  find  all 
the  evidence  we  need  so  as  to  show  the  early  low 
levels  through  which  he  has  passed.  These  scholars 
therefore  maintain  that,  if  we  wish  to  reconstruct 
the  Genesis  period,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  carefully 
examine  and  dissect  the  old  customs  and  traditions 
referred  to  in  the  early  Bible  books,  or  found  scattered 
throughout  Bible  pages,  and  trace  them  back,  wher- 
ever possible,  to  their  original  source.  This  clue, 
together  with  a  careful  comparison  with  similar 
customs  and  traditions  among  Semitic  and  other 
primitive  races,  will  furnish  us  with  a  surprising 
amount  of  information  not  only  about  Genesis,  but 
respecting  many  institutions  in  Israel  which  are 
strange,  and  which  Israel  itself  no  longer  understood. 
In  a  sense  this  view  is  quite  sound,  but  in  many 
other  respects  it  is  essentially  unsafe.  Kept  within 
its  proper  limits  this  method  of  historical  and  com- 
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parative  deduction  has  led  to  excellent  results.  It 
is  true  that  all  the  world  over  there  exists  this 
conservative  Instinct  which  prompts  men  to  retain 
traces  of  old  beliefs  even  when  newer  and  better 
religious  conceptions  are  firmly  established.  This 
is  the  case  especially  in  religious  rites  and  cere- 
monies. Thus  the  modern  Hindu,  while  using 
matches  for  lighting  ordinary  fires,  still  retains  the 
primitive  "fire-drill"  for  obtaining  fire,  rubbing 
pieces  of  wood  together  when  he  requires  pure  fire 
for  sacrificial  purposes.  More  often  still,  we  have 
old  religious  customs  surviving  and  their  retention 
justified  by  giving  them  some  new  interpretation 
which  renders  them  tolerable  to  the  new  religion 
by  conforming  with  it.  It  is  more  than  probable, 
for  example,  that  the  practice  of  turning  to  the  East 
in  the  Creed,  bur3'ing  our  dead  facing  eastward,  and 
the  orientation  of  our  churches  all  point  to  an  age 
when  we  were  sun-worshippers.  We  have  forgotten 
this  and  explain  the  custom  on  purely  Christian 
grounds.  In  a  precisely  similar  way,  circumcision 
in  the  East  dates  back  to  the  remotest  pagan  past. 
It  was  a  mark  of  a  boy's  reaching  puberty,  also  an 
act  of  consecration  to  a  tribal  god.  The  theological 
explanation  of  its  origin  given  in  Gen.  xvii.  10,  as 
a  purely  Hebrew  sign  of  a  covenant  between  God 
and  Abraham,  is  a  Jewish  addition  so  as  to  make 
the  practice  conform  with  Israel's  later  religious 
views. 

In  cases  like  these  we  welcome  such  evidence  as 
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valuable  and  helpful,  but  often  the  advocates  of  the 
comparative  method  carry  their  inferences  a  great 
deal  too  far,  and  draw  conclusions  which  their 
premises  do  not  justify. 

Constantly  we  shall  find  them,  on  the  strength 
of  indirect  references  in  the  Bible  pa^es  and  from 
the  analogy  of  Semitic  and  other  religions,  crediting 
the  Hebrews  of  these  earlier  days  with  the  grossest 
heathen  superstitions  such  as  nature-worship  and  a 
universal  belief  in  magic.  We  have  no  more  right 
to  saddle  the  religion  of  Israel  at  any  given  period 
with  the  heathen  practices  into  which  the  people 
occasionally  relapsed  than  we  are  justified  in  holding 
Christianity  responsible  for  all  the  belief  in  witch- 
craft and  spiritualism  which  still  continues  to  prevail 
in  Christian  lands.  Side  by  side  with  every  true 
religion  there  is  always  a  lower  and  popular  layer 
of  superstition  which  nothing  will  ever  eradicate,  so 
long  as  man  continues  to  be  the  creature  of  curiosity 
and  credulity,  that  is,  as  long  as  human  nature 
lasts. 

It  is  gravely  asserted,  for  instance,  that  the 
Hebrews  of  Genesis  days  were  spirit-worshipper.-. 
We  do  know  for  a  fact  that  the  other  Semitic  nations 
peopled  their  world  with  spirits.  Trees,  stones,  wells 
were  in  their  eyes  the  abodes  of  spirits,  and  wor- 
shipped accordingly.  In  the  Old  Testament  we 
also  find  an  immense  number  of  stones,  trees,  and 
springs  associated,  in  patriarchal  da)  s,  witli  sacred 
rites.     We  may  mention  Jacob's  stone  at  Bethel,  the 
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stone-circle  near  Jordan  ;  Abraham's  oak  at  Mamre, 
Abraham's  tamarisk  at  Becr.sheba,  Deborah's  palm- 
tree,  the  sacred  terebinth  at  Ophrah  ;  the  wells  at 
Beersheba,  Kadesh,  Laharoi,  and  the  fuller's  spring. 
On  the  bare  evidence  of  the  fact  that  both  Canaanites 
and  Babylonians  worshipped  such  sacred  stones,  trees 
and  springs  as  spirit-abodes,  it  is  seriously  suggested 
that  Abraham,  Jacob,  Deborah  did  so  too.  We  are 
not  in  a  position,  at  this  time  of  day,  to  say  that  they 
did  or  that  they  did  not  :  but  everything  points  to 
the  view  that,  long  before  Moses,  Israel  already  had 
some  conception  of  one  God.  The  teaching  of  Moses 
himself  presupposes  and  appeals  to  a  religious  past 
in  which  the  light  of  God's  revelation  had  already 
dawned.  The  idea  of  one  God  was  not  the  sudden 
creation  of  Moses'  day.  His  work  was  only  to  widen 
and  perpetuate  the  breach  with  heathenism,  and, 
long  before  that,  Israel  had  probably  advanced  far 
beyond  the  "  spirit  "  stage. 

All  that  these  sacred  stones,  trees  and  wells  prove 
is  that,  on  their  arrival  in  Canaan,  the  Hebrews  found 
these  natural  objects  hallowed  by  the  natives  as 
spirit-abodes,  "  houses  of  god."  They  themselves, 
therefore,  also  regarded  them  as  holy,  even  though 
they  probably  had  already  risen  above  the  idea  of 
"spirit-gods."  To  primitive  minds,  like  the  patriarchs, 
the  difficulty  of  realizing  a  deity  apart  from  a  local 
abode,  or  some  object  in  which  he  could  dwell,  would 
be  very  great.  It  was  natural  to  them  to  localize 
a  god  in  some  grove,  or  fountain  of  living  water,  or 
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some  spot  connected  with  a  great  event  or  crisis. 
If  there  was  not  some  natural  object  near  at  hand, 
a  big  stone  or  pillar  must  be  set  up  to  invite  the 
Deity's  presence  there,  by  offering  Him  a  house  to 
dwell  in.  It  is  a  human  instinct,  and  God  encourages 
it.  We  see  the  same  instinct  at  work  in  Solomon's 
Temple,  and  our  own  Houses  of  God.  It  is  also 
precisely  the  same  difficulty  of  realizing  a  deity 
without  some  abode,  or  apart  from  some  object, 
which  explains  the  many  "  houses  of  God,"  or  local 
sanctuaries  scattered  throughout  the  land  of  Israel 
down  to  Hezekiah's  day.  The  use  of  images, 
"  ephods,"  for  consulting  God's  Will,  and  a  host  of 
similar  practices  are  all  due  to  this  same  instinct. 

The  writer  of  Genesis,  therefore,  in  speaking  of 
Jacob's  anointing  a  sacred  stone  with  oil  at  Bethel, 
or  the  altar  built  by  Abraham  at  Shechem,  or  the 
sacred  oaks  and  wells,  simply  gives  us  a  true  picture 
of  what  was  a  customary  usage  of  old,  which  lasted 
down  to  the  writer's  day.  These  natural  objects 
were  associated  both  by  Canaanites  and  Hebrews 
with  their  respective  ideas  of  God.  These  spots 
were  already  sacred  when  the  Hebrews  first  reached 
Canaan,  and  the  Jews  were  introduced  by  the 
Canaanites  to  these  holy  places.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, in  the  least  follow  that  the  Hebrews  worshipped 
"spirits"  there  because  the  Canaanites  did  so. 
Everything  points  in  the  other  direction. 

Similarly,  serious  attempts  have  been  made  to  find, 
in  the  earlier  Bible   books,  proofs  to  show  that  in 
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Genesis  days  the  Hebrews  were  addicted  to  "ancestor- 
worship,"  and  a  belief  in  the  malign  influence  of  the 
spirits  of  the  dead.  Semitic  races  commonly  held  that, 
immediately  after  death,  the  spirit  of  the  deceased 
hovered  near  the  corpse.     This  spirit  was  intensely 
alive  and  active,  and  able  to  hurt  the  relatives  if  not 
duly  appeased.     The  advocates  of  the  view  that  the 
Hebrews  shared  this  belief  appeal,  in  support  of  their 
theory,  to   such   Jewish  funeral   customs   as  shaving 
the  head  or  beard,  cropping  the  hair,  wounding  the 
body,  covering   the  face   and    especially  the    upper 
lip,   rending  the  garments,  going   about   in    a  filthy 
condition   with  unkempt  hair,   sprinkling  ashes  over 
the   body,   and   so   forth.       It   is  generally   accepted 
that  these  devices  were  adopted  in  primitive  times 
so  as  to  render  oneself  unrecognizable  to  the  spirit 
of  tlie    dead    relative.      These    mourning   rites    and 
ceremonies    were    naive    attempts    at    disguise,    pre- 
cautions  dictated   by   a    sense   of  awe    and   fear    of 
the  ghost,  a  wish  to  avoid  it  and  get  it  well  away. 
No    doubt,     these     practices    originated     on     these 
grounds   in    remote    barbaric    days.      But    the    Jews 
simply  retained  these  customs, — precisely  as  we  do 
still, — because  they  were  time-honoured  observances, 
survivals,    of    which    they    did    not    understand    the 
meaning  any  more   than   we   do,  except  as   natural 
expressions   of   grief     These  Jewish  mourning  cus- 
toms prove  nothing. 

If  any  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  funeral  customs,  a  far 
clearer    trace   of    "  spirit "    days    is    to    be   seen    in 
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Numb.  xix.  14  sqq.  :  "  This  is  the  law,  when  a  man 
dieth  in  a  tent :  .  .  .  every  open  vessel,  which  hath 
no  covering  bound  upon  it,  is  unclean."  This  is 
decidedly  a  survival  of  times  when  the  spirit  of  the 
dead  man  was  supposed  to  hover  near  the  corpse, 
ready  to  enter  any  hole,  or  open  vessel,  and  hide 
there.  So  as  to  prevent  all  possibility  of  this  de- 
parted spirit  remaining  in  a  house,  all  open  vessels 
in  or  near  the  place  where  the  dead  body  lay  had 
to  be  carefully  closed,  covered,  fastened  down  with 
a  string,  otherwise  the  spirit  would  enter  into  them 
and  stay  there  in  hiding.  Unconsciously  the  Jews 
retained  this  curious  old  primitive  custom,  but  it 
was  probably  meaningless  to  them,  and  does  not 
necessarily  betray  any  sympathy  with  a  belief  in 
spirits.  With  far  greater  reason  could  it  be  gravely 
maintained  by  future  historians  a  thousand  years 
hence  that  Christians  of  the  twentieth  century  be- 
lieved in  the  malign  influence  of  the  spirits  of  the 
dead  because  of  many  modern  popular  practices  which 
point  in  that  direction.  To  this  day,  for  instance, 
Brandenberg  peasants  pour  out  a  pail  of  water  as 
the  corpse  leaves  the  house  to  prevent  the  spirit 
returning.  Greenlanders  take  the  body  out  of  the 
window,  instead  of  the  door,  to  mislead  it.  Even 
now,  Breton  peasants  leave  the  remains  of  the  All 
Souls'  supper  on  the  table  for  their  dead  kinsfolk 
to  partake  of  it ;  and  a  coin  is  still  put  in  the  hand 
of  a  corpse  for  its  journey  at  an  Irish  wake.  These 
rites  all  betray  a  clear  belief  in  departed  spirits,  but 
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it  would  be  a  libel  on  our  religion  to  assert  that 
Christianity  fosters  this  belief,  and  the  Jewish 
religion  at    no  time    betrayed  such   clear   evidences 

as  this. 

Much  more  to  the  point  as  a  proof  of  a  Hebrew 
belief  in  spirits  and  their  power  to  cause  disease, 
accidents,  and  all  the  minor  ills  of  life :  the  belief  in 
spirits  that  could  be  controlled  by  incantations  and 
spells  known  only  to  sorcerer-priests,— was  the  strong 
hold  which  magic,  wizards  and  witches,  charms  and 
amulets  had  on  Israel  throughout  their  history. 
Deut.  xviii.  lO,  1 1  refers  to  the  prevalence  of  these 
superstitious  customs  even  in  the  writer's  day— 700 
B.C.  "  There  shall  not  be  found  among  you  any  one 
that  useth  divination,  one  that  practiseth  augury, 
or  an  enchanter,  or  a  sorcerer,  or  a  charmer,  or 
a  consulter  with  a  familiar  spirit,  or  a  wizard,  or 
a  necromancer.  For  whosoever  doeth  these  things 
is  an  abomination  unto  the  Lord."     (R.V.) 

There  is  not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  Hebrews 
came  to  Palestine  steeped  in  magic-lore.  It  is  to  be 
found  everywhere,  but  the  Babylonians,  above  all 
others,  had  reduced  it  to  a  fine  art.  No  other  race 
ever  filled  their  world  more  with  swarming  hosts  of 
nature-spirits,  and  their  sacred  literature  of  magic- 
hymns,  incantations,  and  formulas  of  exorcism  is  of 
the  richest,  most  elaborate  and  perfect  type.  Its 
sacred  texts  were  chanted  to  ward  off  evil  spirits,  or 
worn  as  charms  tied  on  as  phylacteries.  The  Baby- 
lonians were  skilled  in  interpreting  omens  from  the 
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cries  of  birds  and  the  entrails  of  victims  at  sacrifices, 
they  could  read  the  stars,  and  foretell  the  future  by 
casting  lots,  divination,  and  consulting  sacred  images 
and  oracles  (Ezek.  xxi.  21)  as  no  other  nation  could. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  Hebrews — Babylonians  by 
origin — came  to  Canaan  steeped  in  magic-lore,  and 
practised  it  to  the  very  last  ?  Even  in  Israel's  historic 
and  religious  days  we  find  the  Hebrews  consulting 
the  will  of  God  by  casting  lots  (i  Sam.  xiv.  41  : 
Acts  i.  26).  They  consulted  ephod,  teraphim,  Urini 
and  Thummim,  that  is,  sacred  images  and  the  high- 
priest's  breast-plate,  as  oracles.  Gen.  xliv.  5  tells 
us  that  Joseph  divined  with  a  cup. 

These  were  looked  upon  as  right  and  lawful 
methods  of  consulting  God,  legitimate  sources  of 
discovering  what  still  lay  hid  behind  the  veil.  The 
magic  divination  referred  to  in  Deut.  xviii.  10,  ii  is 
quite  different,  and  magic  pure  and  simple.  It  was 
always  regarded  as  wrong.  "Enchanters,  wizards, 
consulters  with  familiar  spirits,  necromancers  "  sought 
to  bind  and  influence  superhuman  spirits  or  demons, 
either  so  as  to  restrain  them  from  doing  injury  to 
people,  or  else  to  make  them  reveal  to  mortal  man 
the  unknown  future.  Thus  the  witch  of  Endor 
(i  Sam.  xxviii.  7),  at  the  request  of  Saul,  summons 
Samuel  from  Sheol,  and  plays  the  part  of  clairvoyante 
as  well.  Even  in  the  days  of  Isaiah  the  people 
resorted  in  large  numbers  to  these  occult  modes  of 
enquiry.  "  They  shall  say  unto  you,  Seek  unto 
them  that  have  familiar  spirits,  and  unto  the  wizards 
that  chirp   and  that  mutter  :    should   not   a  people 
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seek  unto  their  gods  ?  on  behalf  of  the  living  should 
they  seek  unto  the  dead  '^  ?  " 

But  here  again  we  have  no  right  to  press  too  far 
the  Bible  evidence  as  to  the  prevalence  of  magic, 
clear  as  it  is.  So  common  was  the  popular  belief  in 
magic  and  witchcraft  in  England  up  to  recent  days — 
it  is  strong  still — that  English  laws  against  witchcraft 
were  only  abolished  in  1736.  A  statute  of  James  I. 
enacts  that  "  all  persons  invoking  any  evil  spirit,  or 
consulting,  covenanting  with,  entertaining,  employing, 
feeding,  or  rewarding  any  evil  spirit,  shall  be  guilty 
of  felony,  and  suffer  death,"  and  this,  too,  in  the  days 
of  the  very  Christian  monarch  who  gave  us  our 
magnificent  authorised  version  of  the  Bible  !  In  the 
Roman  and  Greek  Churches  the  form  of  exorcism  of 
evil  spirits  still  survives.  Our  own  72nd  Canon 
of  1608  forbade  attempts  by  the  clergy  to  cast  out 
devils  by  fasting  and  prayer  unless  by  special  license 
from  the  Bishop.  By  the  side  of  these  Christian 
Church  and  State  injunctions,  what  becomes  of  the 
evidence  of  Deut.  xviii.  and  other  Bible  passages  ? 
We  have  no  more  right  to  say  that  the  popular 
belief  in  magic  was  recognized  by  the  religious  teach- 
ing of  early  Hebrew  days  than  we  have  for  holding 
Christianity  responsible  for  such  popular  superstitions 
now. 

Before  we  leave  the  subject  of  primitive  survivals 
in  Jewish  worship,  we  must  refer  to  one  other  very 
curious  point  which  constantly  meets  us  in  the  Bible 
— Jehovah  worshipped  in  the  shape  of  a  bull. 

^  Is.  viii.   19,  cf.  I  Sam.  xxviii.  13. 
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We  need  only  mention  the  Golden  Calf  of  Aaron, 
and  the  sacred  bulls  of  Jeroboam  which  he  set  up  at 
Bethel  and  Dan.     These  were  not  a  mere  copy  of  the 
bull-gods  of  Egypt,  but  actually  symbols  of  Jehovah 
Himself.     We  can  see  this  clearly  in   Aaron's  case. 
Israel,    becoming    impatient    under    the    continued 
absence  of  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai,  prevailed  on  Aaron 
to  make  a  God  which  should  go  before  them.     He 
therefore  bids  them  collect  all  the  gold  ornaments  of 
their   wives    and    daughters,    and    out    of    these    he 
fashions  a  molten  calf  of  gold,  and  says,  "  To-morrow 
shall  be  a  feast  to  fehovahT     It  was,  then,  palpably 
meant  to  be  an  image  of  Jehovah.     It  would,  besides, 
be  the  height  of  absurdity  for  Aaron  to  represent  an 
Egyptian  deity  as  bringing  them  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Egyptians,  and  the  words  "  these  be  thy  gods 
which  brought   thee,   O    Israel,   out  of  the   land   of 
Egypt "  would  be  senseless.      Equally   absurd   and 
impolitic  would  it  have  been  for  Jeroboam  to  try  and 
wean  Israel  from  the  Jehovah-worship  at  Jerusalem 
by  setting  up  a  foreign   god,      Jeroboam   posed   as 
a  national  hero,  commissioned  by  Jehovah  Himself 
through  His  prophet  Ahijah  to  wrest  the  Northern 
Kingdom  from  Rehoboam's  hands  because  of  his  sin. 
He  naturally  would  wish  to  appear  a  loyal,  patriotic 
and  righteous   king  who  adhered  to  the  God  of  his 
nation,  Jehovah. 

These  bulls  were  nothing  but  a  symbol  of  the 
strength  and  creative  power  of  Jehovah,  survivals  of 
a  far-off  day  when  gods  were  represented  in  the  form 
of  animals.     The  animals  were  known  not  to  be  the 
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god  ;  the  animal  was  merely  a  symbol  of  him.  We 
might  almost  as  well  say  that  St,  John  meant  the 
beasts'^  before  God's  throne  (Rev.  iv.  and  v.)  to  be 
real  beasts,  or  the  Lamb  of  God  to  be  a  real  lamb, 
as  assert  that  Israel  worshipped  mere  bulls  as  such. 

In  all  we  have  said  in  this  chapter  we  do  not  mean 
to  imply  that  these  early  Hebrews  were  pure  mono- 
theists,  or  free  from  gross  superstitions.  They 
certainly  were  not.  There  doubtless  was  an  abund- 
ance of  old  Babylonian  superstitious  beliefs  prevalent 
in  Israel  in  the  days  before  Moses.  All  we  suggest 
is  that  the  evidence  at  our  disposal  is  far  too  slight 
to  guarantee  anything  but  shrewd  guesses  on  this 
point.  Israel  sprang  from  a  polytheistic  stock,  and, 
among  the  people,  there  was  ever  a  leaning  towards' 
old  beliefs,  a  tendency  to  revert  to  older  forms  of 
worship.  Still,  even  before  Moses'  day,  the  Hebrews 
had  clearly  made  great  strides  towards  a  higher 
conception  of  one  God.  The  reforms  of  Moses  pre- 
suppose this  development  and  appeal  to  it  as  already 
existing.  No  doubt  the  Hebrew  religion  at  the  time 
of  the  Hexateuch,  far  from  being  the  lofty  mono- 
theism there  portrayed,  was  sadly  tinged  with  a  poly- 
theistic taint.  Our  next  chapter  will  supply  us  with 
ample  proof  that  in  religion  and  morals  the  Hebrews, 
even  after  Moses,  were  a  rude  people,  with  ideas  of 
right  and  wrong  little  in  advance  of  their  modern 
kinsmen,  the  Bedouin  Arabs. 

^  'beast'  is  a  poor  translation  of  hayyah  in  Ezek.,  and  of  '<^Sbov  in 
Rev.,  a  creature  partly  human,  partly  animal  and  winged  ;  a  divine 
symbol  very  common  in  the  East,  e.g.  the  winged  human-headed 
Assyrian  bulls,  a  type  of  God's  swiftness,  intelligence,  and  strength. 
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Religious  and  other  Institutions  of  Israel 

AT    THE   TIME   OF   THE    HeXATEUCH, 
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E   iiave   attempted   to    prove    that,   while  every    LJf<-*^-u^  . 


other  branch  of  the  Semitic  family  clung  to  its 
many  gods  to  the  last,  Israel  had  already  some  concep- 
tion of  one  God  long  before  the  Exodus.  However 
powerful  and  creative  the  genius  of  Moses  may  have 
been,  he  did  not  create  a  religion,  any  more  than  he 
made  a  nation,  out  of  nothing.  For  a  long  time  the 
Hebrews  must  have  been  following  a  separate  line 
of  religious  development  of  their  own  quite  dis- 
tinct from  all  other  Semites.  They  may  have  started, 
— they  almost  certainly  did  start, — with  the  same 
fundamental  ideas  of  gods  and  spirits  as  other  Semitic 
races.  The  popular  superstitions  so  common  in 
Israel  clearly  prove  it.  But  the  complete  difference 
in  the  Divine  names — Jehovah  and  Klohim — current 
among  the  Israelites,  and  their  rapid  growth  in  re- 
ligious life  after  the  Exodus,  show  that  they  had 
already  gone  through  a  long  process  of  Divine  train- 
ing. They  had  already  broken  with  heathenism  for 
a  considerable  period.  In  the  national  memory  this 
momentous  step  was  always  associated  with  Abraham. 
For  reasons  already  stated,  we  believe  tliis  to  be  a 
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pious  and  patriotic  assumption  on  the  part  of  the 
Genesis  writers  :  but  we  equally  believe  that  this 
step  was  taken  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  years 
before  the  Exodus. 

For  very  long  after  this  conversion  to  Monotheism 
— it  should  rather  be  called  Henotheism — Israel 
struggled  in  the  grasp  of  two  contending  forces. 
On  the  one  hand,  polytheism,  with  its  ancient  super- 
stitions and  customs,  was  ever  pulling  them  down: 
it  was  innate  in  their  blood,  and  the  example  and 
influence  of  all  surrounding  nations  fostered  this 
instinctive  tendency.  The  national  conscience,  on 
the  other  hand,  still  further  spurred  by  men  of  God 
enlightened  b\'  His  revelation,  ever  urged  the  Hebrews 
forward  and  upward.  At  the  best,  Israel's  concep- 
tion of  Jehovah  at  this  time  was  crude,  earthy, 
elementary,  very  little  in  advance  of  other  nations' 
ideas  of  their  local  heathen  gods,  but  the  mono- 
theistic idea  was  there.  The  seed  was  little,  but 
it  was  already  beginning  to  sprout. 

We  propose  now  to  examine  some  of  the  customs 
and  institutions  referred  to  in  the  Hexateuch — the 
priesthood,  sacrifices,  the  "  ban,"  the  law  of  retalia- 
tion, and  so  forth — so  as  to  see  if  we  can  form  some 
clear  notion  of  the  state  of  Society  in  Israel  in  the 
days  immediately  after  Moses  and  Joshua. 

Priesthood. — Very  little  is  heard  of  priests  then. 
It  is  true  that  the  later  books  of  the  Hexateuch  give 
us  all  the  priestly  caste  as  it  existed  in  their  own 
day,  but  this  is  a  clear  anachronism,  a  throwing  back 
of  the  writers'  ecclesiastical  ideas  into  this  Mosaic  age. 
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The  origin  of  the  priesthood  in  Israel  is  a  moot 
point,  and  whether  there  were  any  regular  official 
priests  at  all  in  Moses'  day  is  very  much  an  open 
question.  Up  to  a  comparatively  late  period  in 
Israel's  history  every  Israelite  offers  his  o\\  n  sacrificial 
offering  to  Jehovah  without  any  priestly  aid.  The 
Book  of  the  Covenant  (Exod.  xx.  24)  expressly  tells 
him  so  to  do.  Under  Saul,  at  a  time  when  he  still 
did  that  which  was  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord, 
the  Israelites  themselves  sacrifice  their  animals  and 
pour  out  the  blood  on  the  altar  stone  without  any 
priestly  assistance.  Priests  had  no  part  in  the 
sacrificial  ritual  at  all.  Any  one  could  offer  sacrifice. 
Israel  was  literally  "  a  kingdom  of  priests  "  beyond 
the  actual  meaning  of  the  words  in  Exod.  xix.  6. 
The  head  of  the  family  commonly  exercised  all 
priestly  functions.  To  the  eldest  son,  or  to  the 
favoured  son  exalted  to  the  place  of  the  eldest, 
belongs  the  "goodly  raiment  "  (Gen.  xxvii.  15),  the  , 
"coat  of  many  colours"  (Gen.  xxxvii.  3),  in  which/ 
we  perhaps  find  the  earliest  trace  of  a  sacerdotal 
vestment. 

The  priest  in  these  early  days  is  in  no  sense  a 
minister  of  an  altar,  but  only  the  door-keeper  of  a 
temple,  the  caretaker  of  the  local  sanctuaries  scattered 
broadcast  throughout  the  land.  He  is  the  custodian 
of  the  sacred  images  or  other  consecrated  things,  e.g. 
the  Ark  at  Shiloh  (i  Sam.  iii.  3),  the  images  in 
Micah's  shrine  (Judges  xvii.  5),  the  "  ephod  "  or 
plated  image  at  Nob  (i  Sam.  xxi.  9).  Such  trea- 
sures needed    a    guardian.     But,  above  all,   it   must 
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be  remembered  that  wher'ever  there  was  a  temple 
there  was  an  oracle,  a  kind  of  sacred  lot,  as  a  means 
of  consulting  God's  Will,  which  could  only  be  drawn 
where  there  was  an  ephod  and  a  priest  (i  Sam.  xxiii. 
6,  sq.).  In  grave  matters  the  Hebrew  religion  always 
ordered  that  the  disputing  parties  should  come  "  be- 
fore God,"  that  is,  appeal  to  His  decision  by  the 
casting  of  lots  before  Him  (cf.  Prov.  xvi.  H).  This 
lot-casting  could  be  interpreted  properly  onl}^  by 
one  skilled  through  long  practice,  that  is,  the  cus- 
todian of  the  temple,  or  priest.  As  interpreters 
of  God's  oracles  they  would  soon  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  judges,  and  rise  in  dignit}'.  The  word 
of  a  priest  in  delivering  the  oracles  of  God  would 
and  did  carry  greater  weight  than  that  of  a  seer 
or  prophet,  and  became  the  ultimate  solution  of 
every  claim  and  controversy  (Exod.  xxi.  6.  xxii.  8, 
I  Sam.  ii.  25).  In  Gen.  xxv.  22  Rebekali  goes  to 
enquire  of  an  oracle,  while  in  Gen.  xxviii.  22  Jacob 
pledges  himself  to  give  tithes,  and  both  of  these 
allusions  imply  the  existence  of  a  sanctuary  with 
a  priest  in  charge  of  it.  The  story  of  Gen.  xiv., — 
where  Abraham  is  represented  as  giving  tithes  to 
Melchizedek,  the  priest-king  of  Salem, — is,  in  its 
present  form,  merely  a  later  priestly  glorification  of 
the  later  priesthood  of  Salem,  that  is,  Jerusalem. 

The  Hebrew  words  for  priests  are  Kohen  and  Lewi, 
Koken  probably  means  "  lie  that  stands  before "  a 
deity,  as  his  servant  ;  not  necessarily  or  properly, 
a  sacrificer.  Lewi  has  by  some  been  identified  with 
the   tribal   name    Levi,    but    is    probably    an    official 
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name  for  those  who,  as  the  term  implies,  "  attached 
themselves  "  to  the  sanctuary.  Only  afterwards  did 
it  become  the  family  name  of  the  priestly  guild. 
From  what  has  already  been  said,  it  is  clear  that 
the  priests  were  not  drawn  originally  from  any 
one  tribe. 

Sacrifices. — The  origin  of  sacrifices  is  also  shrouded 
in  the  mists  of  a  remote  past.  The  view  now  gener- 
ally accepted  is  that  sacrifice  arose  at  a  time  when 
primitive  man's  deities  were  beings  of  a  low  order, 
regarded  as  more  or  less  human  in  their  nature  and 
tastes,  while  man's  offerings  were  looked  upon  by  the 
worshipper  as  gifts  or  presents  to  the  God.  Thus 
the  Hebrew  word  for  sacrifice,  miiiha,  means  "  gift," 
and  it  was  a  rule  that  "  no  one  is  to  appear  before 
Jehovah  empty-handed."  The  further  consideration 
that  the  gift  or  offering  was  generally  associated  with 
a  sacrificial  meal  added  another  virtue  to  it.  The 
efficacy  of  the  sacrifice  was  enhanced  by  the  fact  that 
the  god  and  his  worshipper  ate  and  drank  together. 
Joint  meals  were  the  ordinary  tokens  of  friendship 
among  men,  and  the  usual  preliminaries  to  covenants 
and  agreements;  they  thus  knit  the  god  and  his 
worshipper  in  a  common  bond.  Especially  was  there 
established  a  sacramental  communion  of  the  most 
binding  nature  between  the  two  when  sacred  animals 
were  sacrificed,  and  the  god  and  his  worshippers  both 
partook  of  the  meat  and  the  blood  of  the  same 
victim.  The  blood  was  considered  especially  impor- 
tant, for  it  is  the  seat  of  life  ;  and  the  partaking  of 
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the  same  blood,  whether  the  worshipper's  own  blood 
or  a  victim's,  created  a  sacred  blood-covenant  between 
the  two  parties  of  the  most  solemn  and  binding 
kind.  Originally  both  parties  undoubtedly  tasted 
or  touched  the  blood,  but  in  later  days  it  was  given 
to  the  god  by  sprinkling  it  on  his  altar,  and,  on  very 
solemn  occasions,  sprinkled  on  the  worshippers  as 
well,  as  at  Sinai  when  Moses  bound  the  people  to 
God  by  a  solemn  covenant. 

In  the  Hexateuch  we  find  a  very  old  rite  in 
connection  with  sacrifice.  When  two  parties  made 
a  contract  or  covenant,  to  make  it  as  solemnly  im- 
pressive, binding  and  full  of  awe  as  possible,  one  or 
more  animals  were  cut  into  pieces,  and  these  were 
carefully  piled  in  two  heaps,  one  opposite  the  other  ; 
then  the  contracting  parties  had  to  pass  between 
them.  We  see  this  practice  vividly  described  in 
Gen.  XV.  9-17  in  the  covenant  between  Jehovah  and 
Abram.  The  key  to  this  rite  clearly  lies  in  the  fact 
that,  after  this,  if  either  party  broke  the  contract  he 
thereby  invoked  upon  himself  the  curse  of  death  so 
symbolically  expressed  by  the  pieces  of  the  slaughtered 
animal.  "  God  do  so  to  me  and  more  also."  These 
awful  solemnities  naturally  made  the  covenant  in- 
violable and  immutable,  hence  the  term  "  an  ever- 
lasting covenant." 

Human  sacrifices  were  constantly  offered  in  early 
Israel,  and  right  down  to  700  B.C.  The  sacrifice  of 
the  first-born  was  supposed  to  be  specially  acceptable 
to  Jehovah  ;    even  in  spite  of  the  protest  against  it 
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implied  in  Gen.  xxii.  There,  God's  lesson  to 
Abraham  surely  is  that  Jehovah  is  satisfied  with 
the  disposition,  the  readiness  to  offer  even  one's 
dearest,  and  that  He  does  not  require  this  but  has 
appointed  the  offering  of  an  animal  in  its  place. 
The  passage,  however,  even  when  revised  by  a 
religious  writer  of  a  late  date,  clearly  shows  that 
in  early  days  human  sacrifices  were  not  uncommon. 
Deut.  xviii.  10  speaks  of  parents  who  make  their 
sons  and  daughters  pass  through  the  fire,  and  even 
Ahaz  (2  Kings  xvi.  3)  and  Manasseh  (2  Kings 
xxi.  6)  did  so  to  appease  their  God.  Micah  vi.  7 
actually  discusses  seriously  the  question  whether 
the  sacrifice  of  the  first-born  is  not  the  surest  way 
of  expiating  guilt.  Ezekiel,  while  condemning  it  as 
pure  idolatry,  implies  that  the  order  to  offer  the 
firstlings  of  the  cattle  gave  rise  in  Israel  to  the  false 
but  common  idea  that  human  sacrifices  of  first-born 
children  were  still  more  pleasing  to  God. 

In  early  times  sacrifices  consisted  mainly  in  first- 
fruits  of  the  soil,  as  one  might  naturally  expect  in 
simple  agricultural  societies  ;  e.g.  fruits,  corn,  wine, 
milk,  oil,  as  well  as  first-fruits  of  the  flock.  But 
animal  offerings  soon  became  the  chief  sacrifices  ; 
they  yielded  a  better  sacrificial  meal,  and  derived 
a  peculiar  significance  from  the  shedding  of  the 
victim's  blood.  This  blood  significance  seems  in- 
separable from  sacrifice,  and  survives  even  in  the 
most  sacred  rite  of  Christian  worship.  "  Thus  for 
thousands   of  years  was  mankind   educated    to   the 
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conception  that  "  without  shedding  of  blood  is  no 
remission  of  sin."    (Dr.  J.  B.  Jevons.) 

Ban. — The  "  ban  "  was  a  war-custom  of  devoting 
beforehand  an  enemy  and  all  his  belongings  to  whole- 
sale destruction.  It  is  common  in  primitive  races. 
Thus  Decius  Mus,  in  340  B.C.,  when  his  troops  were 
wavering  in  an  important  battle,  repeated  after  the 
chief  pontiff  a  formula  by  which  he  devoted  "  the 
legions  and  auxiliaries  of  the  enemy  together  with 
himself  to  the  nether-gods  and  the  earth-goddess." 
The  ban  partook  of  the  nature  of  a  sacrifice,  for 
everything  belofiging  to  the  enemy  was  vowed  and 
devoted  to  Jehovah,  the  war-god  of  Israel.  "  And 
Israel  vowed  a  vow  unto  the  Lord  and  said,  If  Thou 
wilt  indeed  deliver  up  this  people  into  my  hand,  I 
will  utterly  destroy  their  cities  "  (Numb,  xxi,  2).  So 
Josh.  vi.   17  sqq.,  "And  the  city   (Jericho)  shall  be 

devoted,  even  it  and  all  that  is  therein,  to  the  Lord 

Keep  yourselves  from  the  devoted  thing,  lest,  when 
ye  have  devoted  it,  ye  take  of  the  devoted  thing  : 
so  should  ye  make  the  camp  of  Israel  accursed, 
and  trouble  it." 

It  was,  therefore,  exactly  like  a  covenant-sacrifice. 
In  a  covenant-sacrifice  there  were  always  three 
things.  The  terms  of  the  agreement  were  clearly 
set  forth,  a  solemn  oath  was  taken  to  abide  by  the 
contract,  and  a  curse  thereby  invoked  if  the  contract 
was  broken.  We  have  exactly  these  three  stipu- 
lations in  the  ban.  The  Israelites  agree  that,  if 
Jehovah  will    deliver   the  enemy  into   their   hands, 
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they  pledge  their  solemn  oath  to  devote  this  enemy 
wholesale — man,  woman,  child,  beast  and  chattels — 
to  Jehovah,  under  penalty  of  a  terrible  curse.  We 
know  how  on  the  occasion  of  the  capture  of  Jericho 
Israel  broke  its  covenant,  for  Achati  took  of  the 
devoted  thing,  and  so  the  curse  fell  and  "they  were 
beaten  hip  and  thigh,  until  they  took  the  devoted 
thing  from  among  them."  Similarly,  Saul  lost  his 
kingdom  because  he  did  noi;  carry  out  God's  com- 
mand,— here  it  is  God  Who  has  placed  the  enemy 
under  "ban," — "Go  smite  Amalek,  slay  both  man 
and  woman,  infant  and  suckling,  ox  and  sheep, 
camel  and  ass."  In  Deuteronomy,  all  Canaan  is 
"  banned."  The  ban  is  clearly  a  survival  of  Israel's 
heathen  days,  and  probably  borrowed  from  Assyria 
where  it  was  rife.     It  is  a  relic  of  taboo  days. 

Among  other  customs  of  prehistoric  origin, — 
though  they  are  not  like  these  three  directly  con- 
nected with  religion — we  may  mention  the  "avenger 
of  blood,"  "  law  of  retaliation,"  and  "  Lcvirate." 

The  laws  of  "  blood-revenge  "  and  "  retaliation  " 
rest  on  the  same  fundamental  principle,  almost 
world-wide  in  its  application,  "  an  eye  for  an  eye, 
and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth  "  :  "  Whoso  sheddeth  man's 
blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed."  By  tribal 
custom,  the  next  of  kin  was  bound  to  avenge  man- 
slaughter not  only  on  the  criminal,  but  on  his  family 
as  well,  for  they  were  all  one  at  a  time  when  the 
family  was  regarded  as  the  unit.  This  law  of  retali- 
ation is  a  practice  common  in  all  imperfectly  organized 
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communities,  where  the  individual  has  to  take  the 
law  into  his  own  hands.  It  is  a  survival  of  an  age 
when  there  was  no  law  and  order,  nor  any  guardians 
of  justice  and  peace.  With  the  advance  of  civilization 
and  the  gradual  evolution  of  the  state,  the  primitive 
law  of  personal  vengeance  slowly  passes  away,  and 
the  duty  of  safe-guarding  the  individual's  rights 
passes  to  the  state.  The  Book  of  the  Covenant 
found  the  custom  of  blood-revenge  in  full  force, 
and  the  aim  of  the  Hebrew  legislators  was  always 
to  regulate  this  barbarous  old  custom,  and  humanize 
it  by  slow  degrees  ;  but  it  died  hard.  Like  all  peoples 
who  have  for  long  generations  lived  a  lonely  life  in 
the  desert,  far  from  all  law  and  order,  compelled  to 
rely  on  themselves  to  remedy  wrongs,  the  Hebrews, 
as  a  race,  were  ever  vindictive,  and  Christ  found  the 
principle  of  retaliation  in  full  force  in  His  day 
(S.  Matt.  v.). 

The  Levirate  or  law  of  marriage  by  which  a  man 
was  bound  to  marry  his  brother's  widow,  if  he  died 
childless,  is  of  great  antiquity.  It  has  even  been 
plausibly  traced  to  the  ancient  system  of  polyandry, 
one  wife  to  many  husbands.  In  Gen.  xxxviii.  it 
appears  as  unconditionally  binding,  whereas  in 
Deut.  XXV.  it  is  only  of  moral  obligation,  on  the 
principle  that  it  was  a  calamity,  tantamount  to 
annihilation,  that  a  man's  life  should  become  extinct. 
There  was  no  idea  of  real  life  after  death  in  those  days, 
and  a  man  who  did  not  live  on  in  his  children  was 
looked  upon  as  clean  blotted  out  of  the  book  of  life. 
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Enough  has  been  said  to  show    that   morally  the 
condition  of  Israel  at  this  time  was  rude  and  primi- 
tive.    These  practices  of  the  "  ban,"  blood-revenge, 
retaliation,    and    agreements   made    binding    by    the 
most     solemn     oaths     and    terrible    curses,    clearly 
indicate  that    these  early    Hebrews  had    practically 
no    conscious    moral    principles   at    all,    as    we    now 
understand    morality.     Their   morality,    like   that   of 
most   half-civilized    races,   depended  on  custom   and 
tribal    feeling,    rather    than    on    any    fixed    code    or 
trained    conscience,    and    hence    admitted     of    the 
strangest    contradictions.      Even    at    a    much    later 
day,  "  No  such  thing  is  wont  to  be  done  in  Israel," 
was  the  mainspring  of  their  conduct,  and  the  strong- 
est  condemnation  of  an   act   of  wrong-doing.      The 
marriage  ties  were  lax,  and  custom  allowed  adultery 
with  concubines,  and  female  slaves,  as  a  matter  of 
course :    but  not  with  maidens,  or  married    women. 
This    was    prohibited,    not    because    it    was    morally 
wrong,  but   because    they    were    the    "  property "   of 
others,  and  it  was  an  interference  with  their  material 
possessions   and  rights.     Custom   demanded   retalia- 
tion and  blood-revenge.     Custom  required  a  certain 
amount  of  honesty  towards  a  man's  own  countrymen, 
but  any  stranger  might  be  deceived  or  cheated.     The 
solemn  and  terrible  covenant  ceremonies  show  that 
a  Hebrew's  word  was  certainly  not  his  bond.     Lying 
and  exaggeration  were  no  reproaches.    Only  through 
dread  of  the  most  awful  curse  following  could  even 
solemn    engagements    with    man    or    God    be    made 
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inviolable  ;  otherwise,  perjury  was  not  regarded  in 
the  light  of  a  sin.  The  idea  of  sin  itself  did  not 
exist,  for  it  involves  a  sense  of  morality.  The 
only  idea  approaching  to  it  in  these  early  minds 
was  that,  if  a  man  violated  certain  religious  cus- 
tomary usages,  he  thereby  placed  himself  and  his 
family  under  God's  "ban."  Fear  of  punishment  was 
the  only  deterrent ;  where  man  could  do  wrong 
with  impunity,  he  had  no  scruples.  These  early 
Hebrews  were  a  bold,  hardy,  enduring  race  ;  self- 
reliant,  owning  no  masters  ;  mutually  distrustful, 
suspicious  and  wary ;  men  living  in  an  age  far 
removed  from  the  vigilant  control  of  law  or  order, 
each  man  therefore  naturally  doing  what  was  right 
in  his  own  eyes,  and  taking  the  law  in  his  own 
hands.  An  impulsive,  sensuous  creature,  full  of 
desire,  hatred  and  passion,  he  was  apt  to  be  selfish, 
lax,  vindictive. 

We  cannot  for  one  moment  imagine  that  the 
Mosaic  revelation  and  covenant  at  once  reclaimed 
Israel  from  this  low  religious  and  moral  standard. 
This  would  contradict  all  human  experience.  Indeed, 
the  high  moral  and  religious  tone  we  generally 
attribute  to  Moses'  Decalogue  is  itself  an  anachronism. 
We  have  already  seen  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Ten  Commandments  did  not  originally  bear 
anything  like  their  present  form  or  spiritual  character. 
As  they  now  stand,  the  Ten  Words  lay  down  the 
fundamental  articles  of  universal  religion,  and  the 
chief  claims  of  morality.      From   the   undisciplined 
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nature    and    the    moral    and    religious    condition    of 
the  people  to  whom  the  Decalogue  was  first  given, 
it    is    almost    certain    that    the    developed    form    in 
which    we    have    it    is    the    result    of   many    later 
revisions.       Moses'     original    Commandments    were 
probably  not   nearly  so  high-pitched,  and  dealt  far 
rather   with    rights    than    morals.     They    were  pro- 
hibitions   forbidding    men     to    tamper    with    what         j   \ 
belongs  to    God    or  man    as    his    by    right    of  pro- 
perty or  possession.      In   connection   with   adultery, 
for  instance,  the  object  was  not  to  keep  husbands  or 
young  men  from  immorality,  so  much  as  to  ward  off 
attack  from  one  of  the  most  important  of  a  neigh- 
bour's   rights   of   property.       Moses    sowed    fruitful 
germs,    germs    of    high    moral    and    spiritual    worth 
eventually,   from    which    very   gradually   sprung    up 
a    conscious,   personal,    living    realization    of    man's 
duty  to  God   and  his  duty  to  his    neighbour :    but 
all   that  we  read   into  his   code   now   was  not  even 
dreamt  of  then. 

So  it  was  with  Moses'  revelation  of  Jehovah.  It 
was  a  very  material  conception  of  one  God,  a  God 
not  of  the  whole  universe,  but  purely  Israel's  own 
God.  He  is  a  God  in  form  and  tastes  such  an  one 
as  themselves,  but  much  greater  and  stronger  :  a  God 
who  "  with  a  mighty  hand  and  stretched-out  arm  " 
brought  them  out  of  Egypt,  and,  like  themselves, 
good  to  friends,  but  vindictively  implacable  to  foes. 
He  is  a  God  Whose  abode  is  Sinai,  but  Who  goes 
about  with  the  camp  of  Israel  wherever  it  goes  :  this 
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camp   is   His   sanctuary  for  the  time  being.     More 
than   this,   it   is   now  commonly  agreed   that   Israel 
looked  upon  the  Ark,  not  as  a  mere  chest  containing 
the  Two  Tables  of  stone,  but  as  the  symbol  of  God's 
Presence  ;  nay,  Jehovah  was   conceived   as  actually 
residing  in  the  Ark.     It  is  only  in  Deuteronomy  that 
it  is  known  as  the  "  Ark  of  the  Law  of  Jehovah"  : 
its  name  in  the  oldest  Hexateuch  sources  being  the 
"  Ark  of  Jehovah,"  or  "  Ark  of  God."     Sacrifice  is 
done  "before  Jehovah"  present  in  it,  and  so  is  the 
casting    of   lots,    and    other    rites    which    are    never 
performed   except   in   the  presence  of  God.     Many 
modern   Bible  scholars^  even   believe  that    the  Ark 
never  contained  the  Two  Tables  at  all  (as  stated  in 
Deuteronomy),  but  only  rough  sacred  stones  repre- 
senting   Jehovah    Himself,    and    that    it    was    these 
sacred    "  god-stones "  within  it  that   gave   the   Ark 
all  its  significance,  and  hallowed  it  in  Israel's  eyes. 
The^e  stone  fetishes  would  be  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  whole  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  age,  though  to  such 
later   writers   as   the   authors    of   Deuteronomy    and 
Kings    the    idea    would    be   revolting.      It   involved 
a  crude,  material  view  of  the  Ark  and  its  contents 
which  the   Deuterononiist  and  his  generation  could 
neither  share  nor   understand,    for   they   no    longer 
regarded  the  Ark  as  God,  or,  at  any  rate,  as  God's 
dwelling-place.    With  their  higher  and  more  spiritual 
conception  of  God,  they  looked  upon  the  Ark  as  a 
mere    symbol,    a    token   of  God's   Presence.     These 

a  e.g.  Prof.  Budde. 
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later  l^ible  writers  recollected  that  stones  had  orifjin- 
ally  been  Icept  in  the  Ark,  but  they  assert  that  these 
stones  were  always  the  Two  Tables  of  the  Law,  and 
they  respect  the  Ark  only  as  the  receptacle  of  the.^c 
stone  tables.     From  their  day  onward  the  Ark  was 
no  longer  the  "Ark  of  Jehovah,"  but  "The  Ark  of 
the  Covenant  of  the  Lord  "  (Deut.  x.  8  ;  xxxi.  9,  25). 
But    was    this    Deuterononiist    conception    of    the 
Ark  the  wa\'  in  which  the  sfeueration  of  Moses  and 
Joshua  or  Hebrews  generally  for  hundreds  of  years 
after  looked  upon  it  ?     To  the  earlier  Hebrews  Jeho- 
vah  and    the   Ark   appear  to    have   been  practically 
identical.     The  Ark  was   Jehovah's   "house."     This 
conviction  is  clearly  reflected  in  the  ancient  fragment 
Numb.  X.  35,  36,  "  When  the  Ark  set  forward,  Moses 
said,    Rise   up,  O  Lord,  and   let   Thine   enemies   be 
scattered  :  when   it  rested,  he  said,  Return,  O  Lord, 
unto  the  ten  thousands  of  the  thousands  of  Israel." 
It  was  this  fixed  belief  that  Jehovah  was  in  the  Ark 
which  gave  these  primitive  Israelites  such  faith  in  its 
might  and  power  for  victory.     The  Ark  actually  car- 
ried Jehovali  with  it  wherever  it  went.     It  was  not 
a  mere  holy  wooden  box,  it  was  Jehovah's  dwelling- 
place.   Hence  Israel's  horror  and  dismay  at  its  capture 
by  the  Philistines;  though  even  then  Jehovah  asserts 
Himself,  for  Dagon  the  Philistine  god  falls  as  dead 
before  Jehovah's  Ark.     Plagues  curse  the  Philistines 
wherever  it  goes,  so  that  they  exclaim,  "  Who  is  able 
to  stand  before  Jehovah,  this  exalted  God  ?  "     Even 
as    late    as    David    the    Ark    is    still    spoken    of    as 
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Jehovah's  dwelling-place  (2  Sam.  xv.  25).  When 
David  brings  the  Ark  to  Jerusalem,  it  is  spoken  of 
then  as  "  the  Ark  which  is  called  by  the  name  of 
Jehovah  of  hosts  "  ;  and  Uzzah  was  struck  dead  for 
even  laying  hands  on  it,  in  his  kindly  attempt  to 
steady  it  and  keep  it  from  falling  from  the  cart  which 
was  carrying  it.  All  this  would  be  meaningless  had 
the  Ark  been  regarded  as  a  mere  holy  box  contain- 
ing the  Two  Tables  of  the  Law.  To  these  early 
Hebrews,  incapable  of  realizing  the  Presence  of  God 
apart  from  some  stone  or  symbol  in  which  He  could 
take  His  abode,  the  Ark  with  the  sacred  stones  within 
it  was  God. 

All  this  tends  to  prove  what  wc  have  so  often 
stated  already,  that  the  Israelites  at  this  time  were 
believers  in  one  God  of  the  Hebrews,  Jehovah,  but 
their  ideas   of  Him  were   very  little  in   advance  of 

,  other  nations'  conceptions  of  their  gods.  Moses 
immensely  developed  this  faith,  and  widened  the 
already   existing  breach   with    heathenism,   but    not 

I  nearly  to  the  extent  commonly  supposed.  The  idea 
of  God  then  prevalent  pictured  Him  as  very  strong, 
severe,  vindictive  ;  it  involved' little  of  a  moral  ideal. 
A  nation's  god  usually  is  a  more  or  less  faithful 
reflection  of  the  people  themselves,  in  early  days,  and 
reacts  on  their  character.  Not  till  much  later  in 
Israel's  history,  therefore,  can  we  expect  to  find  a 
conception  of  a  God  loving,  merciful  and  righteous, 
out  of  which  will  spring  humaner  thoughts  of  what 
man  owes  to  man. 


CHAPTER    XII. 


Period  of  the  Judges. 

HITHERTO  we  have  had  no  really  reliable 
sources,  no  contemporary  records  to  go  upon. 
The  Hexateuch  could  not  have  been  written  till 
looo — 900  B.C.,  much  of  it  not  till  500  B.C.,  so  our 
conclusions  from  it  are  mostly  of  an  inferential  nature. 
Henceforth  we  are  on  much  surer  ground  :  we  have 
at  our  command,  for  the  period  from  the  end  of 
Joshua  onwards,  documents  of  real  historical  value. 

Our  main  authorities  for  the  age  of  the  Judges 
of  Israel,  and  the  early  Kings,  Saul  and  David, 
are  the  Books  of  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  and 
Chronicles.  The  historical  value  of  these  books 
varies  greatly,  and  it  is  necessary  to  give  some 
account  of  them,  their  origin,  aim  and  purpose,  so 
as  to  appreciate  their  worth.  To  begin  with,  the 
following  dates  of  their  composition  have  been 
assigned  to  them  by  Prof.  Driver  : — 

lOth — 9th    century    B.C.      Original   sources    incor- 
porated in  Judges  and  Samuel. 
7th  century.     Books  of  Judges  and  Samuel  com- 
posed. 
6th  century,     ist     and      2nd      Kings     composed. 

Sources  earlier  in  date. 
4th  century,      ist  and  2nd  Chronicles. 
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It  is  true  that  Judges  and  Samuel  v^&xe  only  com- 
posed in  the  seventh  century,  but  their  editors  had 
at  their  disposal  at  least  two  older  documents  nar- 
rating the  history  of  this  period.  One  dates  back 
to  about  iioo— looo  B.C.,  the  other  is  apparently  of 
800  B.C.  More  than  this,  the  writers  of  the  Books 
fortunately  often  give  us,  side  by  side,  these  two 
independent  sources,  written  from  two  totally  in- 
dependent points  of  view.  Little  or  no  attempt 
is  made  to  harmonize  them,  and  so  we  get  two 
duplicate  accounts  of  the  same  facts,  especially  in 
the  biographies  of  Saul  and  David. 

To  give  an  illustration  of  what  is  meant,  let  us 
take  the  twofold  account  given  of  the  election  of  the 
first  king,  Saul.  In  i  Sam.  ix.,  x. — 16  and  xi.  we 
have  the  older  version.  In  i  Sam.  viii.,  x.  17 — 24, 
and  xii.  we  get  another  and  later  account,  and  the 
two  are  not  only  different  but  inconsistent.  In 
the  former,  Saul  in  search  of  his  asses  consults 
an  almost  unknown  seer,  Samuel,  at  a  time  when 
Israel  is  crying  for  a  ..deliverer  from  PJiilistine 
oppression,  and  God,  through  Samuel,  readily  chooses 
and  appoi^its  Saul  as  His  people's  king  and  de- 
liverer. In  the  later  version,  Samuel,  JehovaHs 
official  representative,  is  the  recognized  judge  of 
Israel,  and  only  grudgingly  yields  the  reins  of 
government  to  Saul  at  the  people's  urgent  request, 
in  a  time  of  perfect  peace,  for  Philistia  had  already 
been  subdued.  Both  God  and  Samuel  here  re- 
gard  Israel's    petition    for    a    king    as    an    act    of 
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religious  apostasy,  and  prophesy  endless  calamities 
in  consequence. 

These  discrepancies  between  the  two  versions 
frequently  occur.  In  character  the  tentli  century 
document  is  a  graphic,  simple,  straightforward  his- 
tory, with  very  simple  religious  conceptions,  while  the 
800  B.C.  narrative  is  more  after  the  style  of  the  pro- 
phetic school.  If  we  combine  the  two,  we  thus  obtain 
a  true  and  reliable  picture  of  this  period  by  two  in- 
dependent writers,  and  these  ancient  biographies  of 
Saul  and  David  are  of  the  first  rank  and  value. 

But,  as  in  the  Hexateuch,  a  later  editor  has  revised 
the  whole  work,  and  in  their  present  form  these 
books  bear  clear  traces  of  the  moral  and  religious 
influences  at  work  in  the  seventh  century  B.C. 
Another  hand  as  late  as  the  fifth  century  B.C.  has 
also  coloured  the  teaching  of  these  books. 

The  same  thing  applies  exactly  to  the  Books  of 
Kings,  composed  in  the  sixth  century,  except  that 
here  the  mere  wriring  of  a  history  is  not  the  main 
object  of  the  writer.  He  writes  with  a  deliberate 
religious  and  moral  purpose.  "  History  is  by  him 
employed  as  the  vehicle  of  certain  special  religious 
lessons,  drawn  from  the  past,  which  he  desires  to 
inculcate  upon  his  own  age,  and  upon  future  genera- 
tions. The  religious  standpoint  of  the  writer  of 
Kings  is  that  of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy.  He 
is  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  this  book.  His 
aim  is  to  show  that  loyalty  to  Jehovah  means 
prosperity,  disobedience  to  His  statutes  failure* and 
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catastrophe,  and  that  Jerusalem  is  the  one  and  only 
centre  of  worship  "  (Burney). 

I  and  2  Chronicles  is  a  very  late  composition, 
long  after  the  exile.  It  begins  with  Adam  and  ends 
abruptly  in  the  middle  of  Cyrus'  decree  of  restoration. 
The  writer  was  deeply  imbued  with  the  ecclesiastical 
spirit  of  his  own  age,  500 — 400  B.C.  Israel  was  no 
longer  a  nation,  but  a  Church :  its  laws  were  those  of 
the  Priestly  Code  ;  Jerusalem  with  its  Temple  was  the 
whole  centre  of  its  life.  We  see  this  ecclesiastical 
habit  of  mind  on  every  page  of  this  book  of 
Chronicles,  and  this  colours  the  whole  of  its  history. 
Its  value  is  rather  that  of  a  sermon  than  a  history. 
It  is  not  history  falsified.  The  writer  is  too  sincere 
and  morally  earnest  to  be  capable  of  this :  but  his 
main  aim  is  to  "  edify  "  his  readers,  w  itli  an  obvious 
religious  object  in  view,  and  an  intense  belief  in  God 
as  the  Moral  Governor  of  the  universe.  Clirouicles 
may  be  used  as  a  supplement  to  the  earlier  history 
as  given  us  in  Samuel  and  Kings,  but  its  chief  value 
lies  in  the  key  it  furnishes  us  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  what  religious  Jews  thought  and  felt  in 
the  Chronicler's  own  day,  the  fourth  century  B.C. 
For  the  historical  period  it  describes  its  witness  is 
far  from  being  of  the  first  order. 

Thus  the  books  of  Judges  and  Samuel  are  a  true 
and  reliable  portrait  of  the  period  they  depict.  That 
of  Kings  is  also  of  great  historical  value,  often  retain- 
ing the  original  colour  of  the  older  documents  which 
it  ujjCS  as  its  source  of  information.     It  is,  however. 
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professedly  written  from  a  pronounced  religious 
standpoint.  Chronicles  is  a  useful  supplement,  but 
mainly  of  value  for  the  information  it  gives  us  of 
the  writer's  own  day. 

The  Septuagint  takes  the  books  of  Samuel  and 
Kings  together  as  "  the  four  books  of  kingdoms." 
In  a  sense,  this  is  better  than  our  division,  for  we 
cannot  strictly  speak  of  different  authors  of  these 
books.  All  we  can  say  is  that  an  editor,  or  successive 
editors,  in  each  case  took  already  existing  historical 
documents  of  this  period,  and  arranged  them  in  their 
present  continuous  form.  In  some  cases  (e.g.,  in  the 
picture  of  David's  court)  the  same  original  document 
was  used  by  each  editor. 

A  curious  trait  of  the  Hebrew  mind  is  worth 
noticing  here,  in  connection  with  (i)  the  duplicate 
accounts  of  the  same  events  so  constantly  to  be  found 
in  Bible  books,  and  (2)  the  strange  way  in  which 
the  writers  of  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Chronicles  deal 
with  the  same  period  of  history,  write  it  from  their 
own  standpoint,  produce  each  a  different  picture  of 
it,  then  place  it  side  by  side  with  the  others.  We 
saw  exactly  the  same  thing  in  the  so-called  Mosaic 
books.  The  Hexateuch  consists  of,  at  least,  four 
distinct  layers,  the  work  of  four  periods  wide  apart  : 
in  themselves  they  are  as  distinct  as  so  many  geo- 
logical strata,  yet  there  they  lie  side  by  side  in  one 
literary  whole  as  if  they  professed  to  be  the  work  of 
one  hand.  How  came  these  different  elements,  as 
distinct  as  wine,  oil  and  water,  to  be  embodied  in  one 
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literary  whole,  without  being  better  harmonized  ? 
A  modern  writer  would  have  treated  the  material 
differently  :  we  had  almost  said  more  skilfully  and 
artistically.  His  sense  of  harmony,  symmetry  and 
proportion.,  his  keen  perception  for  organic  unity 
would  have  made  him  blend  and  fuse  the  narratives 
together  so  as  to  cast  them  in  the  same  mould  and 
give  them  exactly  the  same  type  and  character. 
His  own  individuality  would  have  stamped  itself 
upon  the  whole  material,  and  it  would  have  left  his 
hands  clearly  marked  as  the  handiwork  of  one  man. 
Why  did  the  Bible  writers  not  do  the  same  thing  1 

This  is  due  to  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  the 
Hebrew  mind.  It  has  been  truly  said  :  "  The 
Semitic  genius  does  not  at  all  lie  in  the  direction  of 
organic  structure.  In  architecture,  in  poetry,  in 
history,  the  Hebrew  adds  part  to  part  instead  of 
developing  a  single  notion  '\"  Thus  it  has  been 
pointed  out  that  his  Temple  is  a  combination  of 
many  cells  placed  side  by  side;  the  119th  Psalm  is 
formed  by  giving  eight  verses  to  each  of  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet  and  setting  these  twenty-two  divisions 
side  by  side  ;  and  similarly  the  Hexateuch  is  made  up 
of  four  distinct  layers,  wide  apart  in  date  and  style, 
again  placed  side  by  side  to  form  one  literary  whole. 

In  default  of  this  sense  for  organic  unity  we 
need  not  then  be  surprised  to  find  (e.g.  in  Samuel) 
a  writer  using  two  independent  documents  as  his 
sources  of  information,  taking   large  extracts   from 
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both,  extracts  often  dealing  with  the  same  event,  and 
mutually  inconsistent,  yet  placing  them  side  by  side 
with  little  or  no  attempt  at  liarmonizing  them.  The 
inconsistency  would  not  strike  him  as  it  jars  on  us 
now.  The  inconsistencies  of  Deuteronomy  and  the 
Priestly  Code  would  likewise  escape  him,  especially 
in  an  uncritical  age  ;  so  would  the  lack  of  harmony 
between  the  versions  of  the  same  historical  period  as 
portrayed  by  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Chronicles.  In 
a  sense,  this  is  a  blessing  for  the  modern  Bible 
student,  for  the  various  layers  are  so  easily  dis- 
tinguishable that  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
for  the  critic  to  sort  them,  and  allot  them  to  their 
respective  dates  and  schools  of  thought.  It  is  only 
the  latest  redactors  and  revisers  who  give  him  some 
trouble,  for  they  have  attempted  to  fuse  the  parts 
together  at  times,  and  make  them  dovetail. 

For  the  period  of  the  Judges  our  authority  is  the 
book  of  that  name.  It  has  two  commencements. 
Judges  i. — ii.6  is  by  a  quite  independent  writer,  and  gives 
us  an  account  of  its  own,  different  often  from  Joshua's, 
of  the  first  settlement  in  Canaan.  Judges  ii.  6 — xvi., 
on  the  other  hand,  begins  by  repeating  word  for  word 
the  closing  words  of  Joshua's  history  (Josh.  xxiv. 
28,  31),  and  so  links  this  book  to  Joshua.  Joshua 
had  told  us  that  Israel  served  Jehovah  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  great  conquercjr.  Judges  ii.  repeats 
this,  and  goes  on  to  prove  that  it  was  precisely 
because  succeeding  generations  forgot  Jehovah  that 
foreign  enemies  oppressed  them  time  after  time.     So 
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we  get  the  same  lesson  repeated  over  and  over  again. 
In  each  case  we  begin  with  a  falling  away  from  God. 
This  is  invariably  followed  by  punishment  in  the  form 
of  a  foreign  oppressor.  Then  the  Israelites  in  distress 
cry  to  Jehovah,  Who  promptly  raises  a  deliverer 
or  judge,  and  for  a  time  the  Hebrews  are  faithful  to 
God.  Immediately  on  the  judge's  death  the  religious 
apostasy  begins  again,  and  the  same  results  follow, 
six  times  over.  But  the  sources  of  the  writer's 
information  are  much  older  than  his  lessons  drawn 
from  them,  and  really  of  very  great  historic  value. 
The  Song  of  Deborah,  for  example,  is  supposed  to 
be  one  of  the  oldest  passages  in  the  Bible ;  and  the 
Book  of  Judges  generally  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
and  interesting  documents  in  the  Old  Testament. 

The  period  of  the  Judges  covers  the  time  when 
Israel  was  securing  a  foothold  in  Canaan,  and  ousting 
the  Canaanites.  During  this  process  of  fusion  between 
the  two  nations,  Canaan's  influence  on  Israel's  religion 
will  naturally  be  very  strong.  It  was  then  that  the 
Jews,  new  to  the  land,  were  introduced  to  the  old 
sanctuaries  and  sacred  places  of  Canaan,  and  learnt 
to  worship  Baal,  the  local  god,  with  his  corrupting 
forms  of  worship. 

Of  Israel's  morals  during  this  period  little  good 
can  be  said.  A  time  of  bloodshed  and  anarchy 
always  impairs  the  vitality  of  virtue,  and,  in  Israel, 
when  "  every  man  did  that  which  was  right  in  his 
own  eyes  "  (Judg.  xvii.  6),  very  strange  things  were 
done  in  the  land.    We  need  only  instance  Jephthah's 
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vow  :  Samson's  vagaries  :  and  the  story  of  Gibeah 
(Judg.  xix.),  when  a  Levite  takes  the  corpse  of  his 
abused  concubine,  cuts  it  up  in  pieces,  and  sends 
them  to  the  various  tribes.  As  Dean  Stanley  points 
out  :  "  it  would  seem  as  if  the  Book  of  Judges  had 
been  left  in  the  sacred  record  to  impress  upon  us  the 
human,  nay,  barbarian  element  which  plays  its  part 
in  sacred  history.  It  is  a  period  of  disorder,  anarchy, 
license.  We  cannot  pretend  that  Samson  and 
Jephthah,  hardly  that  Gideon  or  Barak,  are  charac- 
ters which  we  should  have  selected  of  devout  men,  or 
servants  of  God.  In  any  other  history  we  should 
regard  them  as  wild  free-booters,  stern  chieftains, 
passionate,  revengeful,  lax,  superstitious." 

The  period  of  settlement  in  Canaan  occupied  a 
long  time.  It  was  a  continuation  of  Joshua's  struggle, 
only  on  a  smaller  scale.  After  the  united  effort 
described  in  the  Book  of  Joshua,  every  tribe  now 
fought  for  its  own  hand,  and  the  work  was  naturally 
incomplete.  Had  the  Canaanites  possessed  any 
spirit  of  union  among  themselves  the  Israelites  must 
have  been  chased  out  of  the  country,  but  they  were 
a  mixed  population,  and  hopelessly  divided.  The 
three  great  crises  in  the  struggle  were  the  union  of 
the  tribes  against  Sisera  and  the  Canaanites  ;  the 
victory  over  the  Midianites  ;  and  the  Philistine 
danger  in  the  South,  which  forced  the  tribe  of  Dan 
to  migrate  to  the  North,  and  ultimately  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a  monarchy.  During  this  time,  and 
after,  a  slow  and  silent  change  of  immense  impor- 
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tance  was  going  on.  The  old  population  of  the 
country,  instead  of  being  exterminated  as  being 
under  Jehovah's  "  ban,"  slowly  became  amalgamated 
with  their  conquerors.  Hence  Israel's  numbers  grew 
enormously  in  a  few  generations,  so  that  whereas  in 
Deborah's  time  the  fighting  men  numbered  40,000,  in 
Saul  and  David's  reign  we  find  a  population  of  close 
on  three  millions. 

At  the  same  time  the  Hebrews  learnt  the  agricul- 
tural industries  of  the  Canaanites,  and  quietly  entered 
into  their  labours.  This  change  naturally  affected 
their  religion  as  well. 

As  we  have  seen,  Jehovah  was  looked  upon  by  the 
Hebrews  as  Israel's  own  God — not  the  god  of  any 
other  nation.  These  other  nations  had,  even  in 
Israel's  eyes,  true  gods  of  their  own.  No  one  but 
Israel  had  any  claim  on  Jehovah,  neither  had 
Jehovah  on  them.  As  it  was  in  the  Arabian  peninsula 
round  Sinai  that  Jehovah  had  revealed  Himself  to 
Israel,  it  was  Sinai  that  was  regarded  even  now  as 
His  special  dwelling-place.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
"Captain  of  the  Host"  (Josh.  v.  14),  as  Jehovah 
Sabaoth,  Israel's  War  God,  He  was  supposed  to  be 
accompanying  Israel,  to  be  in  the  Ark,  in  the  Hebrew 
invasion  of  Canaan.  Israel's  enemies  were  Jehovah's 
enemies,  and  if  and  when  He  and  Israel  together 
conquered  the  Canaanites  and  ousted  them,  so  would 
Jehovah,  Israel's  God,  conquer  Baal,  Canaan's  god, 
eject  him  from  his  own  land,  and  rule  there  in  his 
stead.     In  those  days  the  fortunes  of  a  nation's  god 
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rose  and  fell  with  the  fortunes  of  his  people,  as  in 
Babylon  of  old.  Even  in  the  eyes  of  Israel,  when 
the  struggle  between  Canaan  and  themselves  was 
keen,  and  the  issue  still  in  the  balance,  it  was 
because  Baal  was  disputing  every  inch  of  his  land 
with  Jehovah. 

More  than  this,  even  the  subjugation  of  the 
Canaanites, — though  it  showed  that  Jehovah,  Israel's 
champion,  had  finally  triumphed  over  Baal,  the  war- 
god  of  Canaan, — did  not  quite  dethrone  Baal  as  god 
in  his  own  land.  The  soil  of  Canaan  was  his  still. 
Therefore  the  produce  of  the  land,  the  corn,  oil  and 
wine,  Israel  regarded  as  his  gift.  Hence  Israel  long 
considered  it  quite  right  to  hold  fast  to  their  own 
patron  God,  Jehovah,  especially  in  war,  and  yet 
worship  the  god  of  the  land,  Baal,  as  the  giver  of 
the  fruits  of  his  land.  Thus  they  felt  that  they 
were  giving  each  his  due,  satisfying  each  in  his 
own  proper  sphere. 

With  their  settlement  and  amalgamation  with  the 
Canaanites,  the  Israelites  embraced  a  new  civilization. 
This  was  undoubtedly  a  step  forward  in  the  right 
direction,  but  it  brought  its  accompanying  drawbacks 
and  dangers.  Under  conditions  of  peace,  the  tribes 
which  had  been  united  in  the  face  of  a  common 
peril  split  up  again  into  independent  units.  The 
camp,  the  old  .sanctuary  of  God,  was  broken  up,  and 
the  various  tribes  and  families  scattered  and  settled 
all  over  the  land.  Israel  was  too  busy  with  its  own 
individual  affairs,  too  much  engrossed  in  its  own  farms 
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and  family  circles,  too  easily  seduced  to  a  cult  like 
Baal's,  to  remember  Jehovah.  Jehovah  made  a  heavy 
demand  upon  life  and  morals  ;  Baal-worship,  with 
its  sensuous  associations  and  easy  morality,  appealed 
strongly  to  easy-going  Jews.  It  made  it  so  easy  to 
serve  god  and  enjoy  oneself  at  the  same  time. 

The  history  of  the  Book  of  Judges  shows  that 
Israel  often  succumbed  to  both  these  dangers.  The 
nation  split  up  into  independent  mutually-distrustful 
tribes,  and  the  people  constantly  fell  away  from 
Jehovah.  Yet  God  ever  fanned  into  flame  the 
smouldering  spark  of  loyalty  to  Himself  in  the 
hearts  of  His  people,  and  showed  them  that  self- 
indulgence  is  not  life,  nor  Baal  license  their  best 
good.  The  Philistines  were  the  means  of  arousing 
them  out  of  their  slumber  and  sloth :  they  first  ex- 
pelled Dan  from  their  lands,  then  defeated  the  tribe 
of  Joseph  at  Aphek,  carrying  off  in  triumph  the  very 
Ark  of  Jehovah. 

Out  of  very  shame,  the  Israelites  now  roused 
themselves  to  action.  A  wave  of  religious  revival 
and  patriotic  enthusiasm  spread  all  over  the  land. 
A  spirit  of  religious  inspiration  came  over  Israel. 
Prophets  suddenly,  and  for  the  first  time,  sprung 
up  on  all  sides,  full  of  a  new  religious  national 
fervour,  and,  accompanied  by  others  swept  into  the 
same  stream  of  ecstatic  enthusiasm,  awakened  the 
national  conscience.  Their  prophesying  was  a  kind 
of  public  worship  at  the  high  place  or  sanctuary  to 
which  they  went   with  pipe  and  song,  and,  as  con- 
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stantly  happens,  their  enthusiasm  was  contagious, 
and  reacted  on  the  surrounding  population.  Soon 
the  whole  nation  was  roused  ;  it  only  wanted  a 
leader. 

Then  it  was  that  Samuel,  not  a  prophet  but  a  seer 
of  the  old  type,  seized  the  opportunity  and  came  to 
his  country's  rescue  ;  for  the  national  distress  weighed 
upon  his  heart.  He  saw  the  necessity  for  united 
action,  and  the  great  advantages  to  be  derived  by 
a  nation  from  a  king,  for  the  surrounding  nations 
had  shown  him  the  value  of  a  monarchy.  He  did 
more  than  this :  he  discovered  the  very  man  vyho 
was  wanted,  Saul,  the  son  of  Kish. 


CHAPTER     XIII. 


The  Early  Monarchy. 

TT  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  enter  into  the  details 
-*-  of  the  history  of  Israel  during  the  monarchy: 
the  main  facts  of  the  period  are  too  well  known  and 
established  to  require  critical  treatment.  There  is, 
however,  one  interesting  question  connected  with  the 
book  and  life  of  Samuel  which  cannot  thus  be  over- 
looked. We  have  already  noted  the  curious  fact 
that  there  are  two  different  and  apparently  incon- 
sistent accounts,  in  the  book  of  Samuel,  of  the  part 
played  by  him  in  the  election  of  Saul  as  king.  In 
the  older  version,  Samuel  is  an  almost  unknown  .seer 
who  plays  a  comparatively  subordinate  role  in  this 
great  national  departure,  and  his  influence  on  the 
fortunes  of  the  nation  thereafter  is  very  limited  in 
extent.  This  view  stands  in  such  striking  contrast 
to  the  rest  of  the  Biblical  biography  of  Samuel,  and 
to  the  traditional  conception  of  his  life  and  work,  that 
it  cannot  be  passed  over  in  silence,  but  calls  for  some 
explanation.  It  is  quite  evident  that,  in  its  present 
form,  the  book  of  Samuel  has  passed  through  several 
hands.  Each  editor  has  supplemented  his  prede- 
cessor's work  ;  preserved  for  us  new  facts,  often  of 
considerable  historical  value,  but  largely  coloured  by 
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the  religious  views  of  a  later  age.  In  other  words, 
we  have  here  another  illustration  of  the  marked 
absence  of  a  keen  sense  for  unity  referred  to  in  the 
previous  chapter.  Inconsistent  pictures  of  the  same 
event  and  person  arc  drawn  by  different  painters  and 
hung  side  by  side  without  any  clear  perception  of 
their  incongruitv. 

Prof.  Wellhausen  admirably  and  very  plausibly 
accounts  for  the  widely  different  nature  of  the  Samuel 
narratives  on  this  wise  :  "  Four  stages,  of  tradition 
can  be  distinctly  traced  in  the  biography  of  Samuel. 
Originally  (ix. — x.  16)  he  is  simply  a  seer,  but  at 
the  same  time  a  patriotic  Israelite  who  is  touched 
to  the  heart  by  the  extremities  to  which  his  country 
has  been  reduced,  and  who  uses  his  authority  as  seer 
to  impress  upon  the  man  whom  he  has  perceived  to 
be  fit  for  the  task  the  conviction  that  he  has  been 
called  to  be  the  helper  and  leader  of  Israel.  Samuel's 
greatness  lies  in  his  arousing  into  activity  one  greater 
than  he:  after  this,  he  is  no  longer  seen.  But  his 
meteoric  appearance  and  disappearance  created  a 
wondering  admiration  which  led  to  the  production 
of  the  narrative  of  his  childhood. 

"  On  the  other  hand  the  circumstance  that  after 
the  meeting  with  Saul  nothing  more  is  heard  of  the 
seer  gave  countenance  to  the  belief  that  a  rupture 
must  have  taken  place  between  them  very  soon. 
The  fact  that  Jehovah  docs  not  confirm  on  the  throne 
him  whom  He  has  chosen  to  be  king,  but  overthrows 
Saul's  dynasty,  supported  this  view.     So  we  gut  the 
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second  stage  in  the  tradition  of  Samuel's  life,  where 
he  is  no  longer  a  seer,  but  a  prophet  who,  after 
anointing  Saul,  has  to  his  sorrow  laid  upon  him  the 
dut\'  of  announcing  his  rejection. 

"  The  step  from  the  second  to  the  third  stage  is 
easy.  Here  Samuel  transfers  the  unction,  with- 
drawn from  Saul,  to  David,  whom  he  sets  up  against 
his  rejected  predecessor  as  the  rightful  king  by  the 
grace  of  God. 

"  But  hitherto  Sanmel  has  invariably  been  repre- 
sented as  the  originator  of  the  monarchy.  It  is 
reserved  for  the  last  stage, — in  the  days  after  the 
exile, — to  represent  him  as  one  who  resists  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power  the  desire  of  the  people  to  have 
a  king.  In  the  days  before  the  monarchy,  Israel  is 
here  pictured  as  a  Church  under  God  with  Samuel 
as  its  head  :  hence  the  feelings  which  he  expresses." 

The  general  trend  of  modern  scholarship  has  been 
to  harmonize  these  various  representations  of  Samuel's 
biography,  which  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  utterly 
inconsistent.  It  is  poiated  out  that  the  later  nar- 
ratives are  clearly  derived  from  independent  original 
sources,  and  that  although  the  older  narrative  gives 
no  account  of  Samuel's  childhood,  his  connection 
with  Eli  at  Shiloh  and  so  forth,  this  supplementary 
version  is  not  necessarily  unhistorical.  All  that  the 
incongruous  biography  proves  is  that  different  editors 
of  Samuel  looked  at  the  matter  from  different  religious 
standpoints,  and  coloured  their  portraits  accordingly, 
so  that   they  differ    in    form.     The    later   writer   of 
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prophetic  days,  and  especially  in  the  times  after  the 
Exile,  facing  history  from  a  purely  religious,  even 
sacerdotal  point  of  view,  would  regard  the  establish- 
ment of  the  monarchy  as  an  act  of  apostasy.  Its 
political  importance  would  be  quite  a  secondary 
consideration.  His  interest  and  «2aze  would  be 
focussed  on  Samuel  the  prophet  and  priest,  the 
official  mouthpiece  of  Jehovah,  and  naturally  there 
would  be  a  strong  tendency  to  magnify  his  office 
and  over-estimate  his  influence.  We  cannot  deny 
the  existence  of  this  religious  colouring  nor  refuse 
to  take  it  into  account  iti  estimating  the  value  of  the 
later  narratives,  but  this  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  these  later  versions  are  unhistorical.  They  are 
clearly  founded  on  old  and  independent  records  and 
traditions,  and  therefore  have  a  decided  historical 
value  of  their  own  as  a  supplement  to  the  earlier 
and  more  authoritative  narrative. 

We  shall  now  leave  the  historical  part  of  the 
narrative  and  survey  \n  rapid  review  the  evolution 
in  man's  conception  of  God  during  this  period,  and 
the  gradual  rise  of  Jehovah's  organized  mouthpieces 
in  the  person  of  priests,  prophets,  and  kings. 

All  through  the  early  monarchy  Jehovah  is  still 
looked  upon  as  clothed  with  a  human  body  ;  but  it 
is  beginning  to  dawn  on  men's  minds  that  He  is  too 
great  and  unapproachable  to  be  any  longer  visible 
in  purely  human  form,  too  august  and  sublime  to 
talk  and  eat  with   men   face  to    face.      God    is    still 
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vividly  realised  as  a  Person,  and  as  man  is  made  in 
His  image  and  likeness,  men  look  upon  Him  as 
a  magnified  human  Being  with  hands,  eyes,  mouth, 
lips,  ears  and  feet.  He  still  appears  to  men,  but 
not  in  His  perfect  nature,  only  as  a  pale  manifestation 
of  Himself  in  angelic  form.  Even  as  early  as  the 
book  of  Joshua,  only  once  is  He  made  to  appear  to 
Joshua  in  His  character  of  Jehovah  Sabaoth,  God  of 
Hosts, — "as  Captain  of  the  Host  am  I  come."  Else- 
where He  is  visible  only  in  the  form  of  an  angel : 
"  truly  I  will  send  My  angel  before  thee  :  take  heed 
of  Him,  and  hearken  unto  His  voice,  for  My  name 
is  in  Him."  This  is  a  great  advance  on  previous 
ideas  of  a  God  "  Who  walked  in  the  garden  in  the 
cool  of  the  day"  (Gen.  iii.  8);  "came  down  to 
see  the  tower  which  men  had  built"  (Gen.  xi.  5)  ;  or 
"  appeared  to  Abram,  and  ate  butter  and  milk  and 
veal"  (Gen.  xviii.  8).  The  idea  of  a  God  visible  in 
bodily  form  is  beginning  to  jar  on  man's  higher 
conception  of  Jehovah. 

Jehovah  is  still,  however,  regarded  as  purely 
Israel's  God.  He  has  no  claim  on  other  nations 
nor  they  on  Him.  It  seems  strange  to  us  to  realize 
that  even  David  shared  this  view.  In  i  Sam. 
xxvi.  19  he  bitterly  complains  of  his  hard  lot  in 
being  driven  out  of  Jehovah's  land  and  compelled 
to  dwell  in  Philistia  where  he  will  have  to  be  under 
the  protection  of  other  gods, — the  gods  of  Philistia, — 
for  there  he  will  be  outside  the  sphere  of  Jehovah's 
jurisdiction.     "  Cursed  be  the  children  of  men  before 
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the  Lord  ;  for  they  have  driven  me  out  this  day 
that  I  should  not  cleave  unto  (have  no  share  in)  the 
inheritance  of  the  Lord,  saying,  Go,  serve  other 
gods."     (R.V.) 

Images  of  Jehovah  are  still  quite  common.  In 
the  period  of  the  Judges  we  find  Gideon  fashioning 
out  of  1,700  shekels  of  gold  an  ephod  or  image  of 
Jehovah  ;  and  so  does  Micah,  who  hires  Jonathan,  a 
descendant  of  Moses,  to  be  his  priest  (Judg.  xvii.  12). 
Even  David  not  only  tolerates  these  little  images  in 
his  house, —  i  Sam,  xix.  13,  where  Michal,  his  wife, 
takes  one  and  places  it  on  his  bed, — but  he  also 
consults  an  ephod,  or  image,  as  an  oracle.  Even 
as  late  as  the  days  of  Hosea  (750  B.C.)  these  images 
seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  perfectly  unobjection- 
able (Hos.  iii.  4).  We  have  already  seen  that  the 
golden  bulls  of  Jeroboam  were  intended  to  be  not 
heathen  idols,  but  images  of  Jehovah  Himself.  This 
image  worship  is  perfectly  intelligible,  and  a  natural 
instinct  of  human  nature,  innocent  in  itself.  It  is 
so  difficult  to  grasp  the  idea  of  a  God  whom  you 
cannot  see.  An  invisible  infinite  God  is  an  abstract 
conception  which  never  quickens  the  heart  into  life 
or  warmth,  and  a  visible  picture  of  Him  of  some 
kind  the  human  heart  craves  for.  Some  gifted  few 
can  form  mental  pictures  of  God  that  satisfy  all  their 
needs,  others  can  realize  Him  in  the  graphic  word- 
pictures  and  imagery  of  the  Bible.  Many,  however, 
can  only  grasp  any  clear  idea  of  God  from  a  material 
visible  painting  or  statue.     When  a  certain  spiritual 
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level  has  been  reached,  this  visible  image  may  be 
a  real  aid  to  devotion,  but  on  lower  planes  the 
worshipper  stops  at  the  image  itself,  and  sinks  back 
into  heathenism  :  the  image  to  him  is  God,  not  a 
mere  symbol  or  reminder  of  Him  ;  and  so  it  con- 
tinually worked  out  in  Israel.  To  the  unspiritual 
masses  the  image  became  a  mere  fetish  ;  the  practice 
led  them  into  great  extravagances,  and  the  religious 
writers  and  prophets  all  along  had  a  hard  up-hill 
fight  to  stem  this  idolatrous  tendency. 

Altars  and  sacred  places,  in  this  period,  are  to  be 
found  everywhere.  Earth  and  rough  stones,  always 
ready  to  hand  ;  or  any  other  materials  available  are 
allowable  for  tlie  construction  of  these  temporary 
altars.  And  Jehovah  is  ready  to  come  to  His  wor- 
shippers and  bless  them,  not  in  the  one  place  where 
He  causes  His  name  to  be  celebrated, — there  is  no 
such  central  place  of  worship  yet, — but  at  every  place. 
Wherever  there  was  an  ephod  and  teiaphim,  there 
a  shrine  existed,  and  a  priest  would  be  found  to 
cast  the  lot  and  give  oracles.  As  for  sacred  days 
of  worship  regularly  and  officially  appointed,  there 
were  none  except  the  great  Feast  days — three  in 
number — when  "a  feast  was  proclaimed  unto  the 
Lord."  The  Sabbath  was  observed,  but  only  as  a  day 
of  rest.  It  afterwards  underwent  a  total  transforma- 
tion by  making  it  a  day  of  holiness,  but  originally 
it  was  apparently  unaccompanied  by  any  religious 
worship,  or  very  simple  and  rudimentary,  if  any. 

For    a  long  time  after    the  establishment    of   the 
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monarchy  there  was  still  a  natural  tendency  to  revert 
to  Baal  worship,  for  this  Baal  worship  had  taken 
deep  root.  The  judges  had  been  not  only  deliverers 
of  Israel  from  foreign  oppression  but,  above  all,  up- 
holders of  Jehovah  as  the  one  God  of  Israel  as 
against  Baal.  Thus  Gideon  threw  down  the  altar 
of  Baal  that  his  father  had  built,  and  erected  in 
its  place  an  altar  to  Jehovah.  The  complete  sub- 
jugation of  Canaan  by  Jehovah  first  lowered  Baal's 
prestige  in  Israel's  eyes.  Then  the  Hebrews  saw 
one  after  another  of  Baal's  sacred  places  wrested 
from  him  with  impunity  by  Gideon  and  others  and 
hallowed  to  Jehovah,  till  His  Ark  was  actually  en- 
throned in  Jerusalem,  Baal's  stronghold.  More  than 
this,  in  course  of  time  as  man's  religion  became 
more  spiritual,  Jehovah  was  regarded  as  enthroned 
in  heaven,  whence  He  sent  His  sunshine,  rain,  and 
dew.  He  was  therefore  acknowledged  as  the  giver 
of  all  good  things,  including  the  kindly  fruits  of  the 
earth  which  had  hitherto  been  considered  Baal's  gift 
to  men  dwelling  in  Baal's  land. 

But  this  higher  spiritual  conception  was  of  slow 
growth.  It  took  centuries  to  root  out  the  fixed  idea 
in  men's  minds  that  each  land  and  people  had  its 
own  special  god  ;  and  this  explains  much  in  the 
Bible  wiiich  is  otherwise  unintelligible.  Thus  when 
Solomon  married  a  Moabite  wife,  he  erected  for  her 
god  Chemosh  a  temple  on  the  mount  of  Olives.  She. 
a  Moabitess,  was  under  Chemosh's  protection,  not 
Jehovah's,   and    Solomon    considered    it    only   a    fair 
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and  reasonable  thing  to  do  for  her.  He  himself 
never  dreamed  of  joining  in  her  Chemosh  worship. 
Jehovah  was  his  God,  and  Chemosh  could  not  help 
or  protect  him. — Ahab  did  exactly  the  same  thing 
for  his  wife  Jezebel.  She  was  allowed  her  Baal 
chapel  and  priests.  Many  Israelites  reverted  to  Baal- 
worship  in  consequence,  though  probably  not  to  the 
extent  which  the  later  Bible  writer  seems  to  imply. 

A  curious  custom  in  connection  with  worship  is 
mentioned  in  the  Bible.  If  a  man  wished  to  change 
his  native  god  and  come  under  the  protection  of  the 
god  of  another  land,  it  was  believed  that  if  he  could 
bring  land  from  the  new  god's  country,  he  could 
then  worship  him  and  be  under  his  protection  even 
in  a  strange  land.  We  see  this  in  Naaman's  request 
to  Elisha  for  two  mules'  burden  of  earth, — Israel's 
earth,  and  therefore  Jehovah's,— so  that  even  in  Syria 
he  may  worship  Jehovah,  as  he  is  resolved  never  to 
serve  any  other  god  (2  Kings  v.  17).  From  the  tone 
of  the  passage,  we  can  see  that  the  sacred  writer 
shared  Naaman's  view  that  this  was  a  feasible  plan. 

We  have  said  that  this  period  also  saw  the  birth 
of  priests,  prophets  and  kings  ;  and  we  shall  say  a 
few  words  on  each. 

Priesthood. — Up  to  this  time,  as  we  have  seen  in 
former  chapters,  the  priest  was  not  strictly  the 
minister  of  an  altar,  but  the  custodian  of  an  ephod, 
image  or  sanctuary.  Wherever  there  was  an  image 
and  shrine,  there  was  an  oracle,  and  to  it  people 
referred  "before  God"  in  difficult  law-suits  or  con- 
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troversies.  An  appeal  was  made  to  God's  decision 
by  the  casting  of  lots,  which  was  always  done  by  the 
priest.  Therefore,  in  course  of  time,  priests  were 
looked  upon  as  final  judges.  Priests  were  formally 
installed  into  office  by  "filling  the  hand,"  an  ex- 
pression which  is  not  at  all  clear.  Some  understand 
it  to  mean  that  "  earnest  "  money  was  placed  in  the 
hand  of  the  priest  ;  others  that  certain  portions  of 
the  sacrifice  were  placed  in  his  hand,  either  for  himself 
or  for  him  to  lay  on  the  altar.  Thus  Micah  fills  the 
hand  (A.V.  "consecrates")  of  one  of  his  sons,  so  that 
he  becomes  his  priest  (Judg.  xvii.  5).  He  does  pre- 
cisely the  same  thing  later  on  to  the  Levite  whom 
he  hires  as  his  priest  (xvii.  12)  (cf.  Exod.  xxviii.  41). 
Every  one  who  cared  to  provide  ephod  and 
teraphim,  and  hire  a  priest,  might  have  a  temple 
and  oracle  of  his  own  at  which  to  consult  Jehovah ; 
but  the  most  important  temple  was  at  Shiloh,  where 
the  Ark  was  kept,  and  to  which  people  resorted  at 
the  great  festivals.  There  officiated  Eli  and  his 
house  (i  Sam.  ii.  27  sqq.).  Although  anyone  could 
offer  sacrifices  in  person,  and  still  did  so,  a  certain 
portion  of  each  sacrifice  was  the  portion  of  the 
priest,  and  at  Shiloh  it  was  his  legal  due,  which  he 
exacted  by  force  at  times  (i  Sam.  ii.  12  sqq.).  Priests 
were  not  confined  to  any  tribe,  but  Levites  were  pre- 
ferred, and  a  priest  handed  on  liis  office  to  his  sons 
{Judg.  xviii.  30).  As  sanctuaries  multiplied,  the 
priesthood  became  more  and  more  a  separate  caste. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  subsequently,  especially  in 
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the  days  of  the  Temple,  that  any  dignity  or  esteem 
attached  to  their  office,  though  the  late  writers  of 
the  Bible  books  frequently  appear  to  modify  and 
add  to  the  text  so  as  to  magnify  the  priestly  office 
wherever  they  possibly  can. 

Prophets. — The  prophets  of  this  age  are  a  class 
quite  distinct  from  the  later  canonical  or  writing 
prophets.  Of  the  origin  of  the  earlier  prophets  at 
the  time  of  Samuel  we  know  but  little,  i  Sam.  ix.  9 
tells  us  "  he  that  is  now  called  a  prophet  was  before- 
time  called  a  seer."  But  this  passage  is  a  marginal 
note  of  late  date  which  has  crept  into  the  text,  and 
does  not  help  us  much,  for  the  only  seer  of  whom 
we  know  anything  is  Samuel.  The  "seer"  was  a 
wise  man  familiar  to  all  Semitic  races,  a  man  of 
exceptional  insight  who  could  be  advantageously 
consulted  even  in  private  matters  like  the  loss  of 
the  asses  of  Kish  :  he  had  the  gift  of  second  sight. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  individuality.  The  prophets, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  these  early  days  lived  in  com- 
munities or  bands,  and  were  the  outcome  of  the 
intense  wave  of  patriotic  enthusiasm  and  religious 
revival  which  burst  over  Israel  after  their  defeat  by 
the  Philistines  at  Aphek.  Like  Moslem  dervishes, 
these  prophets  roused  their  hearers  to  a  state  of  in- 
tense excitement  by  their  prophesyings  or  preachings, 
which  were  accompanied  by  music  and  song.  The 
effect  produced  was  very  contagious,  and  even  such 
an  unlikely  man  as  Saul  is  carried  away  by  it. 
"  Thou  shalt  meet  a  band  of  prophets,  and  the  spirit 
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of  the  Lord  will  come  mightily  upon  thee,  and  thou 
shalt  prophesy  with  them,  and  shall:  be  turned  into 
another  man"  (i  Sam.  x.  5,  6,  cf.  xix.  20).  Under 
this  ecstatic  influence  of  the  spirit  a  man  did  things 
beyond  his  ordinary  powers.  He  was  carried  away  by 
an  impulse  sudden  and  unaccountable,  so  that  he 
himself,  and  onlookers  as  well,  wondered  at  it.  There 
were  "  schools  of  the  prophets,"  i.e.,  communities  of 
them,  as  at  Ramah,  Bethel,  Jericho,  Gilgal  ;  and  they 
were  undoubtedly  the  product  of  the  wave  of  intense 
religious  and  patriotic  feeling  which  passed  over 
Israel  after  the  Philistine  victory  at  Aphek.  The 
sense  of  national  shame  awakened  men's  consciences, 
while  the  struggle  for  freedom  called  forth  a  feeling 
of  dependence  on  Jehovah,  and  in  so  doing  united 
the  nation  and  raised  religion  to  a  far  higher  plane. 

The  great  prophets  of  the  early  monarchy  are 
Samuel,  Nathan,  Elijah  and  EHsha,  They  have  one 
feature  in  common  with  later  prophets,  tJicy  are  great 
national  teachers  andreligioiis  reformers.  They  present 
themselves  unsummoned  even  before  kings,  and  by 
sharp  condemnation  of  their  sins  obtain,  in  God's 
name,  satisfaction  for  outraged  morality  and  justice, 
as  Nathan  did  of  David.  At  all  times  this  national 
patriotic  spirit  was  the  mark  of  the  prophets.  The\' 
ever  sought  to  guide  Israel  on  high  moral  and 
religious  lines,  openly  rebuking  king  and  people 
alike,  and  representing  Jehovah  as  a  righteous  God 
Who  avenges  wrongs. 

These  earlier  prophets  took  an  active  part  in  the 
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state,  even  deciding  who  should  succeed  to  the  throne. 
It  was  Samuel  who  placed  Saul  and  David  on  the 
throne,  and  Nathan  determined  who  should  succeed 
David.  Elijah  denounced  the  dynasty  of  Omri : 
while  Elisha  set  in  motion  the  revolution  which  over- 
threw it.  Elisha  was  also  the  embodiment  of  the 
national  spirit  in  the  Syrian  wars.  In  fact,  Elijah  and 
Elisha  were  the  national  bulwark,  "  the  chariots  of 
Israel  and  the  horsemen  thereof."  After  Elisha  the 
prophets  withdraw  from  national  and  party  conflicts  : 
they  no  longer  head  revolutions  ;  still  they  remain 
statesmen  as  ever.  In  their  eyes  the  kingdom,  the 
state,  and  the  rule  of  Jehovah  are  one  and  the  same  ; 
so  they  oppose,  warn,  and  counsel  king  and  nation 
whenever  occasion  demands.  These  early  prophets 
equally  with  their  later  canonical  successors  are  the 
real  upholders  of  Jehovah  in  Israel,  and  very  jealous 
of  His  name  and  honour.  They  are  Israel's  religious 
and  moral  saviours,  its  spiritual  and  moral  reformers, 
and  the  recognized  mouthpieces  of  God  in  His  reve- 
lations to  man. 

Kings. — The  same  cause  which  produced  prophets 
produced  kings  as  well.  The  danger  of  extinction  at 
the  hands  of  the  Philistines  was  imminent,  and  unity 
in  feeling  and  action  was  essential  if  Israel  was  to  be 
saved.  Kingship  in  the  East  always  carried  grave 
dangers  to  the  people  with  it,  and  they  were  not  ab- 
sent in  Israel,  as  the  sequel  showed.  But  the  twelve 
tribes  had  somehow  to  be  kept  compactly  united, 
and    kingship    was    better   than    absorption    by   the 
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Canaanitcs,  or  annihilation  by  the  Philistines.  Samuel, 
however,  took  care  that  the  king  should  be  selected  as 
Jehovah's  servant  and  representative  on  earth.  The 
sovereign  ruled  by  divine  right,  was  chosen  by 
Jehovah's  prophet,  and  formally  installed  with  all 
due  religious  ceremony,  so  as  to  impress  both  king 
and  people  with  the  solemnity  of  the  office.  Thus 
Samuel  first  anoints  Saul  (as  he  did  David  later 
on)  privately,  then  presents  him  to  the  people  as 
"  him  whom  the  Lord  hath  chosen,"  and  they  shout 
"God  save  the  King"  (i  Sam.  x.  i,  24).  It  was  for 
the  express  purpose  of  being  the  leader  and  saviour 
of  Jehovah's  people  that  the  king  was  originally 
chosen  and  called,  and  his  rule  prospers  or  ends  just 
according  as  the  king  does  that  which  is  right  or 
wrong  in  God's  eyes. 

Therefore  kings  always  looked  upon  themselves  as 
Jehovah's  direct  representatives,  his  vice-gerents  on 
earth,  and  in  that  capacity  acted  as  the  religious  heads 
of  the  nation,  its  chief  sacrificing  priests.  Saul, 
David,  and  Solomon  thus  constantly  offer  sacrifice  in 
person,  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  was  only  the  later 
Bible  writers  and  editors  who — ^jealous  for  the 
privileges  of  their  priestly  order,  and  considering  it 
an  encroachment  upon  their  sacerdotal  province — 
represented  Jehovah  as  angry  with  kings  (e.g.  Saul) 
for  personally  offering  sacrifices,  and  attributed  their 
downfall  to  this  transgression.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  David's  and  Solomon's  day,  kings  were  not  only 
the  chief  sacrificers  {2  Sam.  vi.  17  ;  i  Kgs.  viii.  5  ; 
ix.  25),  but,  more  than  this,  David  and  Solomon  both 
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stood  by  the  altar,  and  pronounced  the  blessing  upon 
the  people,  a  very  priestly  act  (2  Sam.  vi.  18  ; 
I  Kgs,  viii.  55). 

As  to  the  social  condition  of  the  people  during  the 
early  days  of  the  monarchy,  it  was,  on  the  whole, 
a  time  of  comfort  and  prosperity.  In  family  life 
polygamy  was  rare,  but  a  man  might  have  as  many 
concubines  as  he  chose  (Judg.  viii.  30  ;  2  Sam.  v.  13  ; 
I  Sam.  i.  2).  The  wife  was  esteemed  and  respected, 
but  still  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  chattel^.  Parents 
had  full  power  over  their  children,  and  could  sell  or 
even  sacrifice  them  (Ex.  xxi.  7  ;  Neh.  v.  5  ; — Lev. 
xviii.  21  ;  2  Kings  xxiii.  10),  but  as  a  rule  children 
and  slaves  were  very  kindly  treated,  and  the  latter 
were  regarded  almost  as  members  of  the  family  (cf. 
Ex.  xxi.  5  ;  cf.  I  Chron.  ii.  35).  Agriculture  was 
the  common  occupation,  except  East  of  Jordan 
and  in  some  parts  of  Judah  where  pastoral  life 
still  prevailed.  The  towns  had  multiplied  and 
largely  grown  in  importance,  and  trade  was  exten- 
sively carried  on,  in  conjunction  with  the  Syrians  and 
Phoenicians,  with  the  outside  world  both  by  sea  and 
land.  Solomon  had  a  large  number  of  ships  which 
went  far  afield  (i  Kings  v.,  ix.,  x. ;  2  Chron.  ix.). 
Wealth  and  luxury  increased,  and  their  usual  evils 
large  estates  (Is.  v.  8),  oppression  (Am.  ii.  6),  mort- 
gages (cf.  Neh.  v.  5),  a  lax  life  (Am.  vi.  ;  Hos.  iv.), 
and  a  falling  off  in  piety  naturally  followed  in  the 
train  of  this  prosperity. 

^  The   husband  was  the    "master,"    the  wife,    the    "owned   one" 
(Heb.).     No  Israelitess  was  "  free"  (exc.  a  widow)  (cf.  Ex.  xx.  17). 
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Travelling  inland  was  difficult  and  dangerous,  for 
the  roads  were  always  few  and  badly  kept  and 
infested  with  robbers.  Law  and  order  were  not 
well  regulated,  and  the  administration  of  justice  was 
more  or  less  haphazard.  The  king  could  be  appealed 
to  as  judge  in  all  cases,  and  the  elders  also  adminis- 
tered justice  after  a  fashion,  but  in  actual  practice 
a  man  had  mainly  to  depend  upon  himself  for  redress 
of  wrongs.  We  are  not,  therefore,  surprised  to  read 
constantly  in  Bible  pages  that  kings,  priests,  and 
rich  alike  robbed  and  oppressed  the  poor  and  weak. 
With  such  a  bad  example  in  high  places,  the  people 
naturally  copied  their  betters,  and  vice  flourished  ; 
justice  was  bought  and  sold  ;  widows  and  orphans 
were  defrauded.  In  the  face  of  this  wholesale  cor- 
ruption and  abundance  of  wealth,  the  natural  sequel 
must  inevitably  be  arrogance,  luxury,  ostentation, 
and  a  general  perversion  of  moral  ideas.  Thus,  in 
spite  of  the  halcyon  days  of  David  and  Solomon, 
days  to  which  later  Jews  always  looked  back  with 
intense  pride  and  longing,  there  was  something 
rotten  in  the  state  of  Israel,  the  chosen  people 
of  God.  Well  might  Amos  represent  Jehovah  as 
saying  to  them,  "  You  only  do  I  know,  therefore  do 
I  visit  upon  you  all  your  sins  "  {cf  iii.  2).  The  cry 
of  the  poor,  the  widow  and  oppressed  had  reached 
His  ears,  but  Israel  would  not  understand.  Jehovah 
is  our  God,  "  us  alone  does  He  know,"  therefore  He 
must  be  for  us,  happen  what  may,  was  the  fixed  idea 
in  the  Hebrew  mind  ;  and  as  vve  shall  see,  the  preach- 
ing of  a  God  merciful  but  righteous  fell  on  deaf  ears. 


CHAPTER    XIV, 


TiiK  Canonical  rROPHETS. 

WHEN  we  speak  of  prophets  nowadays  we  usually 
think  of  the  canonical  or  writing  prophets  such 
as  Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah.  Like  the  older 
prophets — whose  successors  they  are  in  one  sense — 
these  "  men  of  God  "  were  Israel's  moral  and  religious 
saviours  and  reformers,  the  upholders  of  Jehovah, 
very  jealous  of  His  honour  and  name,  His  chief 
mouthpieces.  But  there  is  a  wide  difference  and 
contrast  between  the  new  school  and  the  old. 

The  old  schools  of  the  prophets  were  the  natural 
outcome  of  the  wave  of  religious  and  patriotic  revival 
which  burst  over  Israel  after  its  defeat  by  the  Philis- 
tines at  Aphek.  In  their  day  they  supplied  a  deep 
and  crying  want.  In  and  after  the  period  of  the 
Judges  religious  life  in  Israel  was  at  the  very  lowest 
possible  ebb.  There  was  nothing  approaching  to 
a  national  Church  in  the  land  ;  no  centre  of  religious 
worship  and  unity.  The  number  of  little  local  shrines 
and  chapels  scattered  here,  there  and  everywhere  did 
absolutely  nothing  to  foster  spiritual  life  or  keep 
the  spark  of  religion  alive.  The  religious  standard 
of  Israel  was  therefore  miserably  low.  The  sudden 
outburst  of  religious  revival  awakened  by  the  pro- 
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phetic  schools  was  thus  an  immense  gain,  and  at 
once  raised  reh'gion  to  a  far  higher  plane.  A  wave 
of  religious  enthusiasm  spread  through  Israel  and 
quickened  the  people  into  life. 

But  the  heat  of  a  first  enthusiasm  necessarily  cooled 
down  when  the  political  crisis  and  other  conditions 
which  had  produced  it  passed  away,  and  in  time  these 
old  prophetic  schools  crystallized  into  a  professional 
caste,  a  kind  of  state  church,  little  differing  from  the 
priestly  corporation  of  a  later  day.  They  became  a 
regularly  organized  and  recognized  body  supposed 
to  be  Jehovah's  representatives,  enjoying  royal  favour 
and  patronage,  the  appointed  official  organs  of  God's 
communications  to  His  chosen  people.  The  contrast 
between  a  Nathan,  Elijah  or  Elisha  and  the  pro- 
fessional prophets  of  this  later  period  is  a  sad  picture. 
All  the  spirit,  independence,  and  inspiration  have  eva- 
porated. "  It  has  always  been  the  evil  fate  of  the 
Hebrews  to  destroy  their  own  highest  ideals  by 
attempting  to  translate  them  into  set  forms."  This 
is  exactly  what  happened  with  the  prophetic  schools. 
Their  old  role  of  national  teachers,  rebukers  of  wrong, 
awakeners  of  the  slumbering  national  conscience  was 
gone.  They  were  now  merely  the  champions  and 
teachers  of  the  low  traditional  orthodoxy  of  their 
day  :  no  better  and  no  worse  than  the  average 
Hebrews  around  them.  They  were  quite  content 
to  enforce  a  conventional  code  of  morals,  to  follow 
a  certain  routine  of  religious  ritual,  to  quote  glibly 
in  and  out  of  season  certain  religious  formulas  such 
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as  were  commonly  accepted  and  which  they  knew 
by  heart :  all  the  while  shutting  their  eyes  to  glaring 
national  sins  after  the  manner  of  a  traditional  state 
religion  out  of  which  all  the  quickening  life  and 
spirit  have  vanished.  In  i  Kings  xxii,  we  find  four 
hundred  of  these  professional  prophets  gathered 
round  the  court  of  Ahab  and  consulted  by  him 
and  Jehoshaphat  as  the  mouthpieces  of  God.  Even 
Jehoshaphat  is  not  satisfied  with  these  royal  courtiers 
and  time-servers,  for  he  asks,  "  Is  there  not  here  a 
prophet  of  the  Lord  besides,  that  we  might  inquire 
of  him?"  The  reply  of  Ahab  is  unconsciously  the 
most  withering  condemnation  of  this  degenerate 
prophetic  school,  "  There  is  yet  one  man,  Micaiah 
the  son  of  Imlah,  but  I  hate  him,  for  he  doth  not 
prophesy  good  concerning  me,  but  evil." 

With  Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah — the 
new  prophets — we  enter  upon  an  entirely  new  phase 
of  prophecy.  They  were  not  a  professional  guild  at 
all,  but  a  special  call  direct  from  God  came  to  them 
at  a  sudden  and  definite  moment.  "  I  was  no  pro- 
phet," says  Amos  of  himself,"  nor  a  prophet's  son: 
but  I  was  an  herd  man,  and  a  gatherer  of  sycomore 
fruit :  and  the  Lord  took  me  as  I  followed  the  flock, 
and  the  Lord  said  unto  me.  Go,  prophesy  unto  my 
people  Israel  "  (vii.  14  sq.).  It  was,  he  tells  us,  a  call 
which  could  no  more  be  resisted  than  a  man  can  avoid 
an  instinctive  shudder  when  a  lion  roars  at  his  side. 
"  The  lion  hath  roared,  who  will  not  fear  ?  The  Lord 
hath  spoken,  who  can  but  prophesy  ?  "  (iii.  8).     The 
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most  striking  witness  to  the  uncontrollable  impulse 
to  prophesy,  the  compulsion  to  prophesy  whether  the 
prophet  likes  it  or  not,  is  found  in  Jer.  xx.  He 
compares  Jehovah  to  a  hard  task-master  who  has 
forced  him,  against  his  will  (cf.  xvii.  16),  to  enter  on 
a  work  from  which  he  shrank,  and  who  has  given 
him  scorn  and  derision  as  his  only  wage.  Similarly 
Hosea  (i.  2),  Isaiah  (vi.),  Ezekiel  (i.,  ii.)  each  had 
a  distinct  call.  The  strong  hand  of  the  Lord  was 
upon  them.  In  each  case,  in  S.  Paul's  language, 
"  necessity  was  laid  upon  him,  and  woe  betide  him  " 
if  he  disobeyed.  We  can  well  imagine,  therefore, 
that  these  prophets  were  terribly  in  earnest,  full  of 
a  white-heat  fervour  and  enthusiasm. 

We  have  seen  that  the  older  prophetic  schools 
were  well  satisfied  with  the  formal,  lifeless,  traditional 
religion  of  their  day.  All  that  Jehovah  required 
was,  in  their  eyes,  a  due  performance  of  the  proper 
sacrifices  and  ritual  services  as  established  at  the 
recognized  temples  at  Bethel  and  Gilgal.  If  it  was 
desired  to  please  Him  still  more,  to  draw  the  bond 
of  union  between  Jehovah  and  His  one  chosen 
people  Israel  still  closer,  all  that  was  needed  was 
to  redouble  these  solemn  sacrifices  and  services.  The 
new  prophets  flatly  contradicted  this  plea,  and  plainly 
told  prophets,  priests,  and  people  alike  that  God 
required  righteousness  and  not  sacrifice. 

No  better  picture  of  the  sharp  contrast  between 
the  two  can  be  drawn  than  that  which  the  Bible 
itself  gives   us   in  the  case  of  Amos,  and  we  shall 
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quote  it  at  some  length  as  it  is  so  eminently  typical 
of  tliem  all. 

In    the   reign   of  Jeroboam    II.,    two   years   before 
a  memorable  earthquake,  about  760  B.C.,  there  sud- 
denly enters  the  holy  city  of  Bethel,  the  centre  of 
these  prophetic  schools,  a  grim  gaunt  Judaean  herd- 
man,  Amos   of  Tekoa.      With  the  most  outspoken, 
uncompromising  boldness,  he  denounces  to  their  faces 
the  wholesale  rottenness  and   corruption   of  society, 
the    vice,    arrogance,    and    oppression   of  the    upper 
classes,  and  pronounces  all  the  religiousness  of  tiie 
day    a    hollow    sham    and    an    insult     to    Jehovah. 
It  required  no  small  courage  for  a  common  peasant 
shepherd  of  Judaea  thus  to  enter  Israelite  territory, 
to  beard  prophets  and  priests  in  their  own  cathedral- 
city,  the  respected  home  of  pure  official  state-recog- 
nized orthodoxy,  and  tell  them,  prophets,  priests  and 
crowd  of  worshippers  alike,  that  their  whole  life  and 
religion    was    radically    wrong   and   hateful   to    God. 
You    say,    exclaims    Amos,    Jehovah    is    our    God  : 
us  alone  does  He  know  of  all  nations  of  the  earth  : 
therefore  He  must  be  on  our  side  :   He  has  none  but 
us  :  as  His  only  children,  provided  we  pay  Him  His 
dues  in  the  way  of  sacrifices  and  services,  He  is  in 
honour  bound  for  His  own  sake  and  honour  to  protect 
and  bless  us.     You  fancy  that  mere  performance  of 
religious  services  is  all  the  worship  Jehovah  requires, 
that    sacrifices    are    all    He   asks    of  you.      This    is 
Jehovah's    own    answer :    "  I    hate,    I    despise    your 
feast-days  :   your  burnt  and  meat  offerings  I  will  not 
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accept  :  your  sacred  songs  and  viols  I  will  not  hear. 
It  is  righteousness  and  judgment  I  look  for  "  (Amos 
V.  21  sqq.).  God  is  not  a  man  thus  to  be  bribed  by 
gifts  and  offerings.  Do  you  think  Jehovah  will  spare 
you,  simply  because  you  are  His  chosen  people,  when 
you  are  guilty  of  vice,  arrogance,  oppression  and 
wrong  ?  "  You  only  do  I  know,"  saith  the  Lord, 
"  therefore  will  I  visit  upon  you  all  your  sins."  Not 
a  whit  more  will  God  spare  you  than  He  spares  other 
nations  that  do  wrong  :  indeed,  He  will  spare  you 
less,  for  to  whom  much  is  given,  of  him  is  much 
required,  and,  after  all  He  has  done  for  you.  He  turns 
away  from  you  in  disgust  as  from  a  defiling  thing- 
God  has  not  two  standards  of  morality,  one  for  you 
and  one  for  other  nations  :  with  Him  right  is  right, 
and  wrong  is  wrong  all  the  world  over.  What 
Jehovah  demands  is  a  right  life,  not  mere  orthodoxy 
and  correct  services,  and  costly  sacrifices.  He  asks 
for  righteousness,  and  nothing  short  of  this  will  satisfy 
Him,  for  that  is  the  one  thing  that  matters  in  His 
eyes  ;  for  its  sake  all  other  things  exist,  it  is  alone 
the  essential  thing  in  the  world.  What  He  loves 
is  righteousness  :  what  He  hates  is  injustice.  You 
come  to  Bethel,  your  sacred  temple-cit)-,  and  trans- 
gress :  at  Gilgal  you  multiply  transgression  :  you 
bring  your  sacrifices  every  morning,  and  your  tithes 
every  three  years  :  you  offer  sacrifices  of  thanks- 
giving. "Seek  not  Bethel,  nor  enter  into  Gilgal,  saith 
the  Lord.  Seek  yc  Me,  and  ye  shall  live  :  ye  who 
turn  judgment  to  wormwood  and  leave  off  righteous- 
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ness  in  the  earth,"  "  Therefore  the  Lord  hath  sworn 
by  His  hoHness  that,  lo,  the  days  shall  come  upon 
you  that  He  will  take  you  avvaj^  into  captivity  with 
hooks,  and  your  posterity  with  fishhooks."  "  Gilgal 
shall  surely  go  into  captivity,  and  Bethel  shall  come 
to  nought "  (Am.  v.  4 — 8  ;  iv.  2). 

As  a  bolt  from  the  blue  falls  Amos  upon  these 
self-satisfied  prophets  and  worshippers,  and  to  their 
pleasant  hall  of  banquet  and  song  he  brings  the 
discordant  note  of  the  house  of  mourning  and 
lamentation.  Well  might  the  professional  exponents 
of  traditional  orthodoxy,  the  ornamental  figure-heads 
of  respectable  religionism,  mock  and  jeer  at  him,  and 
Amaziah  the  high-priest  send  a  letter  to  the  king 
accusing  Amos  of  treason.  "  Then  Amaziah,  the 
priest  of  Bethel,  sent  to  Jeroboam,  the  King  of  Israel, 
saying,  Amos  hath  conspired  against  thee  in  the 
midst  of  the  house  of  Israel  :  the  land  is  not  able  to 
bear  all  his  words"  (vii.  lo).  He  also  orders  this 
ranting  preacher  to  quit  the  realm.  This  Socialist 
agitator,  he  argues,  rftight  stir  up  the  oppressed 
poor  against  their  lords  and  masters.  This  revivalist, 
with  his  threats  of  judgment  and  his  denunciations 
against  orthodox  religion,  would  shock  and  unsettle 
respectable  church-goers.  This  moral  reformer  would 
mak^  people  believe  something  was  radically  wrong 
in, the  state  of  model  Israel.  The  high-priest's  words 
betray  all  the  contempt  of  a  high  church  official  to- 
wards an  interfering  nobody,  a  mere  sectarian  ranter. 
"  O  thou   seer,  go,   flee  thee  away  into  the  land  of 
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Judah,  and  there  eat  bread,  and  prophesy"  (vii.  12) 
— in  other  words,  go  elsewhere  and  ply  thy  trade  of 
cheap  mountebank,  and  earn  a  precarious  livelihood 
with  thy  prophesyings  ;  go  to  thy  native  Judah,  we 
don't  need  thee  here. 

What  we  read  in  Amos  is  but  repeated  in  Isaiah 
and  Jeremiah  :  he  is  the  type  of  the  new  prophets. 
Throughout  the  whole  period  there  runs  one  constant 
refrain,  "  You  only,  O  Israel,  have  I  known  .  .  .  there- 
fore I  will  punish  you  for  all  your  sins  "  (Am.  iii.  2). 
The  Jehovah  Whom  these  prophets  know  is  a  God 
merciful  and  loving,  but,  above  all,  righteous  ;  a 
God  Who  will  not  favour  His  chosen  people  if  they 
continue  in  their  present  evil  ways  ;  rather  will  He 
punish  the  sinful  nation,  Israel  or  any  other,  and 
especially  Israel,  because  of  the  great  spiritual  privi- 
leges given  it  over  any  other  nation. 

Like  Micaiah,  the  son  of  Imlah,  and  unlike  the 
professional  prophets,  the  new  prophets  did  not 
prophesy  good  concerning  Israel,  but  evil.  How- 
could  they  prophesy  smooth  and  pleasant  things  ? 
All  their  illusions  had  been  dispelled.  They  saw 
Hebrew  society  rotten  to  the  very  core,  "  from  the 
sole  of  the  foot,"  says  Isaiah,  "  even  unto  the  head 
there  is  no  soundness  in  it  "  (i.  6j,  Jehovah  demands 
righteousness  in  a  nation,  nothing  more  and  nothing 
less,  and  Israel  has  broken  the  bond  betw^een  Jehovah 
and  His  chosen  people  by  its  awful  sins.  We  have 
seen  Amos'  description  of  Judah,  Hosea  says  exactly 
the  same  thing  of  the  Jews  of  his  day:  They  curse 
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and  lie,  murder,  steal  and  commit  adultery,  and  one 
bloody  deed  treads  upon  the  heels  of  another.  (Hos. 
iv.  2).  Isaiah  (ill.  8  sqq.)  speaks  of  the  shameless- 
ness  with  which  Israel,  like  Sodom,  proclaims  its  sins 
without  blush  or  concealment.  Jeremiah  (xiii.  23) 
declares  the  corruption  to  be  so  deep-rooted  that  the 
Ethiopian  could  more  readily  change  his  skin  or  the 
leopard  his  spots  than  the  Israelites  their  evil  habits. 
How  could  a  righteous  Jehovah  wink  at  the  un- 
righteousness of  such  a  people  as  this  ?  He  could  be 
Israel's  God  only  in  so  far  as  in  Israel  the  right  was 
recognized  and  followed. 

The  impending  doom  pronounced  upon  the  nation 
Avas  not  mere  moralizing  on  the  part  of  these  prophets. 
God  had  opened  their  eyes  to  see  in  the  world's 
history  His  guiding  hand,  to  grasp  the  truth  that 
Jehovah  was  the  Moral  Governor  of  the  universe, 
everywhere  overthrowing  and  triumphing  over  sin 
and  wrong.  In  the  Assyrian  now  knocking  at  Israel's 
gate  they  saw  God's  avenger  at  hand.  As  clearly  as 
Daniel  is  said  to  have  interpreted  the  mysterious 
writing  on  the  Eastern  palace-wall,  so  these  prophets 
read  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  to  them  one  and  all 
these  were  the  words  written  by  God  Himself  of 
Israel,  "  Thou  hast  been  weighed  in  the  balances  and 
found  wanting  :  thy  days  are  numbered  :  thy  king- 
dom is  taken  from  thee  and  given  to  another."  Of 
their  nation's  downfall  they  had  not  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt  :  Israel  was  hopeless  and  beyond  repentance. 
But  their  faith  in  Jehovah  and  His  final  purpose  does 
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not  waver  for  one  instant.  Israel  must  be  purified 
of  its  dross  as  if  by  fire  ;  the  whole  fabric  of  its  rotten 
society  must  be  pulled  down,  but  only  to  be  built  up 
again  better  and  stronger.  A  new  Israel  must  rise 
from  the  ashes  of  the  old  one.  Amos  and  Hosea  feel 
in  their  heart  of  hearts  that  this  must  be  so.  They 
have  such  implicit  faith  in  Jehovah's  mercy  even 
though  it  is  His  righteous  judgment  they  emphasize 
most.  They  know  that  His  covenant  and  promises  to 
Israel  are  everlasting  and  true.  But  the  outlook  to 
them  is  so  black  that  they  cannot  see  how  this  re- 
storation, which  is  an  article  of  their  faith,  is  to  be 
realized.  Isaiah's  hope  of  this  new  Jerusalem  and 
new  kingdom  like  unto  David's  is  based  on  the  rem- 
nant in  Israel  that  remain  true,  the  "  holy  seed " 
(Is.  vi.  13).  "  In  the  pious  and  God-fearing  souls 
who  were  still  to  be  found  in  this  Sodom  of  iniquity, 
he  saw  the  threads,  thin  indeed  yet  sufficient,  which 
formed  the  links  between  the  Israel  of  the  past  and 
present  and  its  better  future.  Jehovah's  kingdom  can- 
not perish  even  for  a  time  "  (Wellhausen).  Jeremiah 
cannot  even  entertain  the  hope  of  a  remnant.  *'  The 
harvest  is  past,  the  summer  is  ended,  and  we  are 
not  saved  "  (Jer.  viii.  20)  ;  in  other  words,  in  spite 
of  Jehovah's  long-suffering  patience  and  chastening 
discipline,  Israel  is  worse  than  ever,  and  to  Jeremiah 
the  future  is  a  hopeless  blank.  All  that  is  quite 
clear  is  that  the  whole  nation  is  irretrievably  doomed. 
But  even  he  believes  in  a  restoration  :  "  I  will  gather 
you   from    all   the   nations,  and    from    all   the   places 
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whither  I  have  driven  you,  saith  the  Lord  ;  and  I 
will  bring  you  again  into  the  place  whence  I  caused 
you  to  be  carried  away  captive"  (Jer.  xxix.  14). 

Thus  the  prophet's  idea  of  Jehovah  is  still  as  the 
God  of  Israel,  but  what  a  change  has  come  over 
the  meaning  of  this  national  phrase !  Jehovah  is 
no  lonser  the  local  God  of  a  nation,  a  God  Whose 
sphere  of  power  begins  and  ends  with  the  boundaries 
of  His  land  or  the  fortunes  of  His  people.  The  pro- 
phets burst  these  narrow  local  barriers  of  space  and 
time,  and  sweep  away  all  limitations  to  Jehovah's  uni- 
versal sway.  For  their  own  sake  the  heathen  nations 
are  now  brought  under  His  direct  rule  and  protection 
and  included  in  His  plan  of  salvation.  History,  to 
these  prophets,  is  an  open  page  in  which  they  clearly 
read  God's  handwriting.  The  whole  scene  is  before 
their  eyes  as  in  a  play.  The  nations  are  the  actors  ; 
Israel  especially  do  they  watch  with  bated  breath  and 
longing  to  prompt  him.  Each  character  is  play- 
ing his  part  true  to  life.  The  prophets  are  the 
spectators ;  they  are  in  God's  counsels,  and  know 
His  invariable  rule  :  right  and  truth  must  triumph, 
wrong  and  error  must  go  to  the  wall,  so  they  know 
how  it  will  end  long  before  the  curtain  drops. 

The  strange  thing  with  these  prophets  is  that,  in 
spite  of  their  extraordinary  insight  right  into  the 
heart  of  things,  they  cannot  rid  themselves  entirely 
of  the  idea  that  it  is  with  nations,  not  individuals, 
that  God  deals.  They  appeal  to  Israel,  and  to  society 
generally,  to  mend  their  evil  ways,  but  seldom  to  the 
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individual  soul.  Religion  is  not  yet  realized  as  a 
relationship  between  God  and  the  individual  man. 
Isaiah  is  the  first  to  have  some  perception  of  this  new 
truth,  but  it  is  not  till  the  outlook  for  the  nation  is 
hopeless,  that  at  last  Jeremiah  grasps  this  great  ideal. 
"  After  these  days,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  put  My  law 
in  their  inward  parts,  and  write  it  in  their  hearts.  .  .  . 
And  they  shall  teach  no  more  every  man  his  neigh- 
bour, saying.  Know  the  Lord  ;  for  they  shall  all  know 
Mc,  from  the  least  of  them,  unto  the  greatest  of  them, 
saith  the  Lord  "  (Jer.  xxxi.  y^,  34). 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  Prophets,  not  the 
Law,  must  be  taken  as  the  starting-point  in  Hebrew 
history,  but  still  far  more  true  is  it  that  the  Prophets 
are  the  founders  of  spiritual  religion  in  Israel.     They 
represent  the  high-water  mark  of  the  Old  Testament 
religion  in  its  intense  spirituality.     If  we  wish  to  see 
this  for  ourselves  we  have  only  to  read  the  prophetic 
writings   of   this    period,  e.g.    Amos,  Hosea,   Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  Deuteronomy    and    the    Books   of  Kings, 
together  with  many  of  the  finest  Psalms.     There  we 
see  a  Jehovah  Who   is  a  terrible  avenger  of  man's 
backslidings,  it  is  true,  but   He  is,  above  all,  long- 
suffering    and    of  great   kindness,  full   of   love    and 
tender  mercy,  our  Father.     Naturally,  in  the  face  of 
the  rottenness  and  corruption  of  Israel  at  this  time, 
great  stress  is  laid  on   the   fact    that   Jehovah  is  a 
righteous    God,    avenging    injustice    and    oppression 
everywhere :    a    God    Who    requires    obedience,   and 
prefers    mercy    to    sacrifice :    Who    wants    no    mere 
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formal  service,  for  they  that  worship  Him  must 
worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  and  the  only 
sacrifice  really  acceptable  in  His  sight  is  the  willing 
offering  of  a  true  and  contrite  heart. 

The  prophets  appeal  to  all  that  is  noble  in  man, 
setting  God's  mercy,  love,  purity,  righteousness  and 
truth  before  men's  eyes,  urging  them  to  copy  and 
develope  these  graces  in  themselves,  not  out  of  con- 
straint but  readily  because  it  is  lovely  and  good, 
their  own  best  good,  and  the  only  service  truly 
acceptable  to  the  Lord.  "  What  doth  the  Lord 
require  of  thee  but  to  love  mercy,  to  do  justly,  and 
to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God.-"'  In  the  spirit  of 
a  S.  Paul  they  demand  that  man's  conduct  and  life 
shall  be  the  outward  expression  of  loving,  grateful 
hearts,  formed  and  guided  by  an  inward  sense  of 
God's  constant  Presence  with  them,  and  a  thankful 
remembrance  of  ail  His  acts  of  mercy  and  love. 
They  do  not  lay  down  hard  and  fast  rules,  they  hint 
at  no  form  of  ritual,  these  have  no  place  in  their 
teaching.  They  preached  living  truths,  inspiring 
principles,  heartfelt  worship.  It  remained  for  their 
formal,  legal,  literal  successors,  as  ever,  to  destroy 
their  highest  ideals  by  translating  them  into  set 
forms,  to  crystallize  their  truths  into  dogmas,  their 
principles  into  laws,  their  worship  into  rules,  thus 
sacrificing  the  freedom  of  the  spirit  to  the  bondage 
of  the  letter.  The  prophetic  teaching  is  so  real  and 
spiritual,  they  have  such  a  vivid  realization  of  a  living 
personal   God  present  with   and  among  them,  their 
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religion  is  so  much  of  the  heart  that  they  have 
already  all  but  grasped  the  Christian  ideal.  It 
is  their  teaching  which  Christ  so  constantly  takes  up 
and  reaffirms,  setting  His  own  seal  to  it,  endorsing 
it,  fulfilling  it. 

When  we   read  their  writings  we  wonder  how  it 
was   that    the   people   were   not    more    moved    and 
regenerated  by  it,  quickened  into  new  life  ;  and  yet 
we  know  it  produced  little  or  no  effect.      In  times 
of  great    danger   and    trouble,   especially  when    the 
enemy  was  knocking  at  the  gate,  priest  and  people 
feverishly  turned  to  sacrifices  and  redoubled  services 
in  the  temples.     Isaiah  tried  to  impress  upon  them 
that  what  God  did  require  of  them  was  not  this,  but 
to   root  out  all   idols  and   abominations   from   their 
hearts :    Jehovah    was    not    a    God    Who    cared    for 
offerings  and   oblations,   or  a   mere   religion   of  the 
lips  ;  what  He  wanted  was  a  thoroughgoing  reforma- 
tion of  life  and  a  casting  away  from  them  of  their 
evil  ways.     But  it  was  all  in  vain  :  his  words  fell  on 
deaf  ears  and  dull  hearts.     Under  Isaiah's  influence 
Hezekiah  started  a  reform,  but  half-heartedly,  though 
later  on,  Josiah  did  touch  the  public  conscience.    But 
it  was   one  thing  to  touch  the  nation's  conscience, 
quite    another    to  change    its   heart    and    renew   its 
life.     Society   was    too   far   gone    for  repentance,  it 
was  rotten  to  the  core.     Even  Isaiah,  the  most  opti- 
mistic of  the  prophets,  has  to  own  of  his  countrymen 
who    lie    so    near   his    heart  :    "  Ah    sinful  nation,  a 
people    laden    with    iniquity,    a   seed    of    evildoers. 
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children  that  are  corrupters  .  .  .  the  whole  head  is 
sick,  and  the  whole  heart  faint.  From  the  sole  of 
the  foot  even  unto  the  head  there  is  no  soundness 
in  it "  (Is.  i.  4  sqq.). 

A  few  words  may  be  said  in  conclusion  on  (i) 
Messianic  prophecy  ;  (2)  the  human  form  in  which 
the  prophets  still  clothe  God  ;  and  (3)  their  idea  of 
the  after  life. 

(i)  Messianic  prophecy. — We  have  already  seen 
that  in  all  these  prophets  there  was  an  implicit  faith 
in  the  everlasting  nature  of  God's  covenant  and 
promises  to  Israel,  which  always  made  them  certain 
of  a  restoration  of  the  kingdom  in  the  dim  future. 
Across  their  awful  denunciation  of  impending  doom 
there  ever  smiles  an  era  of  grace  and  divine  com- 
passion, a  promise  of  better  things  to  come.  Beyond 
the  darkness  of  the  catastrophe  which  they  see  is 
bound  to  come,  there  is  always  a  clear  gleam  of  light, 
the  dawning  of  a  bright  day  ushering  in  a  golden 
age  of  prosperity,  peace  and  joy.  One  and  all,  the 
prophets  expected  the  full  restoration  of  the  kingdom, 
to  Israel  after  the  nation  should  have  passed  through 
the  fiery  ordeal  of  purifying  judgment  and  punish- 
ment for  its  sins  (Isaiah  i.  26,  Deut.  xxx.  3 — 10). 
Amos  ix.  1 1  foretells  this  new  and  better  Davidic 
kingdom,  so  does  Hosea  (iii.  5)  ;  especially  does 
Isaiah  (ix.  6  sq.,  xi.  4)  connect  the  salvation  of 
Israel  with  the  rise  of  a  Davidic  king,  full  of 
Jehovah's  Spirit.  Indeed  Isaiah  ix.  6,  7,  and  Micah 
v.  2,  picture  this  coming  King  in  such  ideal  colours 
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(cf.  Is.  xi.  2)  that  many  will  not  see  in  them  any- 
thing but  Messianic  prophecies.  Jeremiah  xxiii.  5 
and  XXX.  9,  in  the  same  vein  speak  of  the  righteous 
Branch  which  the  Lord  shall  raise  unto  David,  and 
Ezekiel  uses  similar  language  (Ezek.  xxxiv.  23,  24, 
xxxvii.  24). 

The  prophets'  descriptions  of  this  glorious  day,  this 
golden  year  when  the  new  and  better  Davidic  kingdom 
is  restored  to  Israel,  are  so  full  of  Oriental  poetry, 
word-pictures  and  hyperbole  that  they  have  often 
been  seized  upon  as  clear  cases  of  Messianic  prophecy. 
There  are  undoubtedly  some  purely  Messianic  pro- 
phecies, clearly  pointing  to  the  person  and  earthly 
life  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  authenticity  of  which  is 
unassailable,  but  they  are  very  much  fewer  than  are 
generally  taught.  Nowadays  we  can  give,  and  rightly 
give,  a  Messianic  interpretation  to  many  of  these 
prophetic  visions  of  the  coming  David,  but  we  must 
not  go  further  and  say  that  the  prophets  themselves 
had  a  full  vision  of  the  Messianic  application  of  their 
words.  They  had  not.  "  I  heard  but  I  understood 
not,"  says  Daniel  ;  and  Zechariah,  when  asked 
"  Knowest  thou  what  these  things  are?"  has  can- 
didly to  answer,  "  No,  my  Lord."  i  St.  Peter  (i.  10  sqq.) 
openly  tells  us  that  in  their  Messianic  prophecies  the 
prophets  did  not  grasp  the  full  import  of  their  message. 
Almost  all  prophecies  have  a  twofold  application,  one 
near  at  hand,  the  other  afar  off.  Thus  our  Lord's 
prediction  of  the  Last  Day  refers  primarily  to  the 
impending  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  70  A.D.,  and 
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this  at  once  is  made  suggestive  of  the  end  of  the  world 
myriads  of  years  later.  Christ  consciously  saw  and 
meant  both  events  in  His  word-picture,  but  the 
prophets  only  saw  and  meant  the  fulfilment  of  their 
prophecies  in  the  actual  restoration  of  the  Davidic 
kingdom  here  on  earth,  which  they  hoped  would  be 
very  soon.  They  did  not  grasp  the  second  and 
greater  fulfilment  of  their  words  in  One  Who  was  to 
come  seven  or  eiglit  hundred  years  later.  God  saw 
further  than  they  did,  and  made  them  say  more  than 
they  knew. 

The  prophets — and  we  must  lay  stress  on  this — 
were  not  nearly  so  predictive,  foretellers  of  future 
events,  as  we  are  apt  to  fancy.  This  was  not  their 
work  or  aim  '-K  They  were  essentially  readers  of  the 
signs  of  the  times.  They  saw  clearly  as  in  an  open 
book  God's  hand  in  contemporary  history,  and  inter- 
preted it  to  their  fellows.  Where  the  mass  of  the 
people  only  saw  in  the  invasions  of  Assyrians,  Baby- 
lonians, and  Persians  bursting  in  upon  them,  powers 
of  darkness  swooping  upon  Jehovah's  Israel  and 
sacrilegiously  overthrowing  all  that  was  holiest,  the 
prophets  saw  in  these  foreign  foes  simply  instruments 
in  God's  hand  to  stamp  out  delusion  and  wrong. 
With  their  clear  insight  into  the  plan  and  ways  of 
God  as  a  righteous  moral  Governor  of  the  world,  the 
champion  of  right  and  truth,  the  avenger  of  wrong, 

*  Prophet  means  "one  who  speaks  the  word  of  God," — primarily  as 
a  moral  and  religious  teacher,— a  preacher  (Jer.  xxvi.  15  ;  xviii.  18). 
The  predictive  element  in  prophecy  is  quite  secondary. 
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all  history  past,  present,  and  future  was  but  as  the 
acts  of  a  drama  which  was  unfolding  itself  before 
their  eyes  ;  they  saw  its  inner  meaning  and  watched 
it  intelligently,  knowing  all  the  while  how  it  would 
and  must  end. 

We  must  not  therefore  look  for  direct  Messianic 
prophecies  in  the  prophets  before  the  Captivity. 
They  are  not  there,  as  we  understand  them  ;  though 
their  pictures  of  a  golden  year  coming,  with  a  perfect 
God-inspired  Davidic  king,  clearly  bear  a  Messianic 
interpretation.  In  this  world,  and  in  the  new  and 
better  kingdom  of  Israel  07i  earth  their  hopes  were 
centred.  It  is  not  till  the  Captivity  has  annihilated 
Israel  politically  as  a  nation,  and  all  earthly  hopes  of 
its  restoration  have  been  blasted,  that  \vc  really  do 
find  clear  and  unmistakable  pictures  of  a  Messiah. 
Such  is  the  great  picture,  perhaps,  of  the  second  Isaiah 
(xl. — Ixvi.),  and  parts  of  Joel,  Malachi,  and  Zechariah 
ix.  But  it  is  not  really  till  we  get  outside  the  canon 
of  Holy  Scripture  and  come  to  apocalyptic  literature 
that  we  get  the  full  development  of  the  idea  of  a 
Messiah  ;  though  it  had  been  realized  long  before 
that  the  Davidic  king  was  not  a  human  but  an  ideal 
person. 

(2)  Anthropomorphistn.  —  Surprise  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  some  scholars  that,  with  their  sublime 
spiritual  conception  of  Jehovah,  the  prophets  still 
speak  of  Him  as  if  He  were  a  human  Person.  But 
how  was  this  to  be  avoided  if  they  were  to  give 
men  a  true  living  picture  of  a  Personal  God  ?    The 
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prophets  knew  as  well  as  we  do  that  God  is  not  in 
human  form  with  eyes,  ears,  hands  and  feet,  but  they 
speak  not  in  the  precise  and  scientific  language  of  a 
theological  school,  rather  with  the  warmth  of  heart  and 
intensity  of  feeling  of  practical  religious  preachers. 
It  is  impossible  to  convey  to  the  human  heart  a 
portrait  of  a  loving  Father  in  Heaven  without  speak- 
ing of  Him  as  we  would  of  an  earthly  human  father. 
Theologians  have  tried  to  emphasize  the  purely 
spiritual  and  transcendental  nature  of  God  by  defining 
Him  in  terms  which  eliminate  all  human  attributes, 
and  with  what  result  ?  They  have  simply  given  us 
a  stiff,  lifeless,  philosophic  abstract  conception  of  God, 
mostly  utterly  unintelligible,  as  thin  and  unsubstantial 
as  air,  a  God  that  does  not  touch  or  appeal  to  us  in 
the  very  least.  How  infinitely  more  inspiring  and 
helpful  is  the  living  picture  of  God  set  before  us  by 
prophets  and  Psalmists  :  the  portrait  of  a  Father  Who 
loves  His  children,  though  He  hates  their  sins:  Whose 
eyes  are  ever  open  to  our  needs,  and  His  ears  ever 
attentive  to  our  prayers  :  Who  lays  bare  His  arm,  and 
with  a  mighty  hand  delivers  His  people :  Whose  eyelids 
try  the  children  of  men  :  a  God  seated  on  His  throne 
in  Heaven,  and  with  earth  as  His  footstool  :  a  Lord 
full  of  mercy  and  loving-kindness  Who  is  afflicted  in 
the  affliction  of  His  children,  and  in  His  love  and  pity 
redeems  them  ;  though  at  times  His  anger  is  kindled 
as  a  fire  at  their  awful  sins,  and  then  He  repents  of 
the  good  wherewith  He  said  He  would  benefit  tliem. 
This  is  the  vivid  way  in  which  the  prophets  speak  of 
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God,  and  in  no  wise  do  they  lessen  His  glory,  though, 
of  course,  there  is  ever  the  risk  that  the  uneducated 
and  unspiritual  may  think  of  the  Lord  as  even  such 
an  one  as  themselves.  Scripture  is  not  blind  to  the 
fact  that  the  human  portraiture  may  be  pushed  too 
far,  "  God  is  not  a  man  that  He  should  lie  :  neither 
the  son  of  man  that  He  should  repent."  The  risk  is 
there,  but  the  wise  and  devout  man  knows  that  it  is 
thanks  to  these  anthropomorphisms  that  prophet  and 
psalmist  alike  give  us  such  a  vivid  inspiring  idea  of 
the  living  God.  Nowhere  else,  except  in  the  words 
of  Jesus  Himself,  are  we  brought  so  directly  into  the 
actual  Presence  of  the  Lord,  a  God  as  inexpressibly 
lofty  and  pure  as  He  is  near,  and  gracious,  and 
tender. 

(3)  SJieol. — What  also  occasions  surprise  is  that 
these  sublime  prophets,  with  their  intense  spiritual 
enlightenment,  allow  the  old  idea  of  Sheol  with  its 
featureless,  lifeless,  hopeless  existence  beyond  the 
grave  still  to  remain.  There  is  not  a  trace  in  the  pro- 
phets before  the  Exile  of  any  real  expectation  of  an 
actual,  individual,  active  life  after  death,  as  we  under- 
stand it.  Rewards  and  punishments  are  still  thought 
of  as  merely  belonging  to  this  life.  The  only  idea  of 
life  after  death  is  still  the  popular  belief  in  Sheol, 
a  dark,  deep  under-world  in  which  the  departed  con- 
tinue to  exist,  or  rather  vegetate  in  a  state  utterly 
devoid  of  joy,  activity,  or  real  life  :  where  good  and 
bad  are  hopelessly  mixed  together,  forgotten  of  God 
and    man.      It    is    a   wan,    empty,   shadowy,   cheer- 
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less  condition  of  things  where  there  is  no  reward 
for  the  good,  nor  penalty  for  the  wicked.  So  far 
as  the  prophets  meditated  over  the  life  beyond  the 
grave,  they  did  so,  not  in  the  modern  philosophic 
spirit,  but  simply  as  practical  moral  and  religious 
thinkers.  They  had  a  dim  vague  instinct  that  some- 
how Righteousness  is  eternal  and  must  prevail,  but 
at  the  best  this  was  only  expressed,  or  rather  hinted 
at,  as  a  strong  hope  or  aspiration, — nothing  more. 
The  business  of  the  prophets  was  more  concerned 
with  the  nation  than  with  the  individual,  and  this 
is  reflected  in  their  religious  views.  It  sounds  in- 
credible to  us,  but  it  is  a  fact,  that  till  Jeremiah  for 
the  first  time  in  Hebrew  history  (Jer.  xxxi.  '^'^  sq.) 
is  compelled  to  own  that  religion  is  a  relationship 
between  God  and  the  individual  man,  the  love  of 
God  for  each  single  soul, — little  account  had  been 
taken  of  the  individual.  Over  him  had  the  wheel 
of  destiny  remorselessly  rolled  till  then,  for  it  was 
an  article  of  faith  that  God  dealt  mainly  with  families 
and  nations  ;  in  their  career  good  or  bad  did  the 
righteousness  of  Jehovah  find  scope  for  its  display, 
the  individual  counted  for  little  or  nothing.  Man 
lived  on  in  his  family  and  nation  ;  in  his  children 
and  in  his  people  was  to  be  seen  the  harvest  of 
his  virtues  or  his  sins  ;  in  his  family  and  nation 
his  days  were  prolonged  in  the  land.  As  for  any 
other  hope  of  immortality  he  had  absolutely  none, 
as  we  shall  see  in  a  special  chapter  on  this  subject. 
It  was  this  that  made  childlessness  such  an  affliction 
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in  Hebrew  eyes.  It  was  therefore  the  bounden  dut)'' 
of  a  brother,  if  his  brother  died  childless,  to  many 
his  brother's  widow  and  raise  seed  unto  him,  so  as 
to  save  his  brother's  name  from  annihilation.  Thus 
only  could  the  dead  man  prolong  his  days  in  the 
land,  and  his  memory  not  be  clean  blotted  out 
(Deut.  XXV.  5 — 10).  It  is  this  fixed  idea  that  man 
is  judged  and  rewarded,  not  after  death,  where  all 
men  are  alike,  but  here  on  earth, — it  is  this  which 
alone  explains  why  Hebrew  religion  could  so  long 
dispense  with  the  idea  of  heaven  and  hell. 

Prophetic  "writings,  with  dates  based  mainly  on 
Professor  Driver's  Introduction  ^\ 
Eighth  century  B.C.  :  Amos  (760—746  B.C.)  :  Hosea 
(721  marks  Israel's  (746 — 734):  Zechariah  (only 

Captivity)  chapters     ix. — xi.,     rest    of 

much    later    date)  :      Isaiah 
(ist)  (750 — 700)  :  Micah. 
Seventh  century  :    Judges  and  Samuel  (composed 

front  ildcr  documents  of 
tenth — ninth  century)  :  Na- 
hum  (664 — 607) :  Zephaniah 
(639 — 621):  Jeremiah  (600): 
Deuteronomy. 
Sixth  century  :  Habakkuk  (608 — 598)  :  Jere- 
miah (overlaps  into  this 
period),  i  and  2  Kings 
(sources  much  earlier)  : 
Lamentations  :       Obadiah  : 

''  Hastings'  Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 
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(586  marks  year 
of  Exile) 


Isaiah  (2nd)  :  Ezekiel  (586 — 
536)  ;  Haggai  (520)  :  Ze- 
chariah  (chapters  i. — viii.)  : 
Priestly  Group  of  Hexa- 
teuch. 
Fifth  century  B.C. :  Joel  (after  Captivity) :  Jonah  : 

Zechariah  (xii.  —  xiv)  : 

Malachi  (432) :  Ezra  :  Nehe- 
miah :  (the  memoirs  only 
of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah, 
afterward  incorporated  in 
their  present  form).  ' 

I  and  2  Chronicles  :  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  (in  their  present 
form)  shortly  after  332. 

Daniel. 


Fourth  century 


Second  century 

Note. — The  Psalms  belong  to  most  of  these  periods, 
including  even  the  Maccabean  (168 — 
165  B.C.),  but  chiefly  to  the  exilic  and 
post-exilic  times. 


CHAPTER    XV. 


Prophets  of  the  Period  of  the  Captivity 

and  after. 

npHE  history  of  Israel's  religion  during  the  Captivity^ 
-»■  and  after  the  return  of  the  Exiles,  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  chapters  in  the  Bible.  It  is  full  of 
the  strangest  contradictions.  On  the  one  hand  it  is 
a  time  of  painful  attention  to  the  literal  observance 
of  the  law ;  so  much  stress  is  laid  on  a  punctilious 
performance  of  specified  ritual  and  ceremonial  acts, 
such  an  exaggerated  value  attaches  to  Temple,  priests 
and  sacrifices,  that  heart-religion  and  true  morality 
seem  to  possess  no  importance  at  all  and  to  recede 
into  the  background.  On  the  other  hand,  in  spite 
of  this  falling  away  from  the  high,  pure,  spiritual 
level  of  the  older  prophetic  teaching,  many  of  the 
Psalms  written  at  this  period  (e.g.,  i.,  xix.,  cxix.), 
and  such  books  as  Job  and  Lamentations,  for  in- 
stance, show  what  an  intensely  good  and  inwardly 
religious  life  might  be  developed  alongside  of  and 
under  this  rule  of  the  Law  ;  what  a  helpful  guide 
it  could  be  to  real  piety  and  rightness  of  life  ;  a 
real  channel  of  true  spiritual  joy  and  edification. 
Jeremiah's  great  discovery  and  revelation  of  the 
intimate  relationship  between  God  and  the  individual 
soul, — "  I  will  write  My  law  in  their  hearts,  and  they 
shall  know  Me    from   the    least    of   them    unto    the 
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greatest  of  them,"—  is  bearing  rich  fruit.  Never 
before  had  the  individual  so  keenly  felt  his  responsi- 
bility for  all  that  he  did  or  left  undone.  It  was  a 
responsibility  that  awed  and  oppressed  him  in  post- 
exile  days.  He  came  back  from  his  Exile  so  eager 
to  obey  and  conform  to  God's  requirements,  that  he 
craved  for  guidance  in  the  shape  of  positive  com- 
mands to  fence  in  every  action  of  his  life,  so  that  he 
should  not  possibly  make  a  mistake.  The  Priestly 
Code  promulgated  by  Ezra  the  scribe  just  supplied 
this  want.  Formal,  lifeless,  purely  external  as  it 
seems  to  us,  it  had  its  mission,  and  an  important 
one,  to  perform  in  its  day  ;  it  was  the  "  schoolmaster 
to  bring  men  to  Christ  "  (Gal.  iii,  24). 

We  are  apt  to  judge  the  Law  harshly  because  of 
our  Lord's  denunciation  of  the  slavish  adherence  to 
the  letter,  the  ignoring  of  its  true  underlying  spirit 
which  was  the  rule  in  His  day.  But  this  tendency 
had  only  fully  sprung  up  in  the  last  two  centuries 
before  Christ.  It  was  itself  due  to  religious  zeal,  a 
desire  to  appease  God's  anger  as  manifested  in  the 
horrors  perpetrated  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (168  B.C.) 
when  the  Temple  was  defiled.  Clearly,  thought  the 
Jews,  God  required  even  a  stricter,  more  literal  fulfil- 
ment of  the  Law  than  before  ;  so  the  already  heavy 
burden  of  the  Law  was  increased  by  oral  traditions, 
and  still  more  minute  rules.  But  these  increasing 
regulations  were  felt  not  as  burdens  but  reliefs,  so 
anxious  was  the  Jew  not  to  incur  any  defilement,  so 
eager  at  every  moment  of  his  life  to  order  his  every 
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action  by  sacred  rules  which  should  raise  him  above 
all  risk  of  a  mistake,  and,  therefore,  of  guilt  in  God's 
eyes.  » 

More  than  this,  not  only  do  we  now  sec  for  the 
first  time  the  rise  of  personal  religion  in  Israel,  formal 
and  stilted  as  it  may  seem  to  us,  but  during  this 
period  the  barriers  of  a  local  national  religion  are 
completely  broken  down,  and  the  foundation  laid 
for  a  world-wide  universal  religion.  Signs  of  this 
had  been  visible  in  the  older  prophets,  such  as  Isaiah  ; 
but  it  is  not  till  we  come  to  the  "  Great  Unknown  " 
prophet,  the  second  Isaiah,  that  the  old  idea  of  the 
national  God,  Jehovah,  Who  has  His  eye  upon  Israel 
alone,  utterly  vanishes.  Henceforth  God's  salvation 
has  for  its  object  the  whole  world  of  nations.  Israel 
is  only  God's  chosen  people  because  through  it 
Jehovah  wills  to  accomplish  the  salvation  of  the  whole 
world  (Is.  xlii.,  xlix  ).  Israel  is  Jehovah's  "  Servant" 
who,  in  accordance  with  His  eternal  purpose,  is  to 
expiate  through  its  sufferings  not  only  its  own  guilt, 
but  that  of  the  heathen  world  (Is.  1.  and  Hi.).  God 
is  already  calling  to  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  turn 
to  Him  and  be  saved,  so  that  every  knee  shall  bow 
to  Him  alone  ;  and  Israel  His  servant  is  to  be  God's 
instrument  in  achieving  this  salvation. — It  is  the  most 
profound  revelation  ia  the  Old  Testament ;  and  we 
can  see  the  second  Isaiah's  influence  in  this  direction 
in  the  teaching  of  all  succeeding  prophets.  Malachi 
(i.  11)  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  incense- 
offerings  and  pure  gifts,  vviiich  from  the  rising  to  the 
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setting  of  the  sun  are  offered  on  their  altars  by  the 
Gentiles,  are  strictly  speaking,  though  they  know  it 
not,  offered  unto  the  name  of  God. 

We  have  been  anticipating  what  follows,  but  at 
the  outset  we  wished  to  show  that  the  very  depre- 
ciator)^  judgments  so  constantly  passed  upon  this 
post-exile  period,  with  its  painfully  slavish  adherence 
to  the  Law,  are  not  altogether  justified.  True,  it  is 
essentially  the  sovereignty  of  the  Law  that  is  its 
predominating  feature,  but  we  must  not  forget  that 
this  was  purely  due  to  excess  (mistaken,  it  may  be) 
of  religious  zeal,  and  that  this  period  sowed  the  seeds 
of  personal  religion,  and  ushers  in  the  inclusion  of 
the  Gentiles  in  God's  plan  of  salvation. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  trace  the  course  of  events 
which  led  to  the  promulgation  of  the  Law,  in  the  form 
of  the  Priestly  Code,  as  the  basis  of  Israel's  religion. 
This  Code  seems,  at  first  sight,  such  a  distinct  down- 
grade movement  from  the  lofty,  all  but  Christian 
spiritual  truths  and  principles  of  the  older  prophets, 
but  it  was  not  really  so.  Experience  had  proved 
that  the  Jews  were  not  }-et  ready  for  the  prophets' 
spiritual  teaching  ;  it  was  too  high  for  them.  They 
could  neither  grasp  it  nor  live  up  to  it.  The  best 
teaching  was  beyond  them,  something  less  perfect 
was  needed.  The  appeal  to  the  heart  and  the  noblest 
instincts  of  humanity  would  not  do  ;  "  because  of  the 
hardness  of  their  hearts,"  this  must  be  replaced  by 
the  discipline  of  the  Law.  We  have  Christ's  own 
word  for  this  fact  (Matt.  xix.  8).     Israel  was  not  yet 
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ripe  for  spiritual  principles,  they  must  be  guided  by 
definite  precise  rules  and  precepts  telling  them  ex- 
actly, in  set  terms,  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do 
in  their  service  of  God,  and  in  their  ordinary  daily 
life  with  its  relations  to  their  fellow-men.  Even  in 
Isaiah's  day  we  see  clear  traces  of  this  tendency.  He 
unwittingly  paved  the  way  for  the  later  ecclesiastical 
community  of  the  Priestly  Code  after  the  Exile. 

Isaiah  was  so  convinced  that  Assyria  was  the 
hammer  in  God's  hand,  or  Jehovah's  rod  which  he 
wielded  in  chastisement  over  the  nations,  that  he 
deprecated  revolt  against  Assyria  as  a  rebellion 
against  Jehovah  Himself  Judah,  as  a  tributary  of 
Assyria,  enjoyed  peace  and  prosperity,  and  this  was 
as  it  should  be.  "  In  quietness  and  confidence  shall 
be  your  strength  "  was  Isaiah's  constant  message  to 
Judah  from  Jehovah.  King  and  people  were  urged 
to  leave  politics  alone,  and  devote  themselves  to 
internal  reforms,  especially  in  matters  of  worship. 
Under  the  influence  of  Isaiah,  Hezekiah  undertook 
this  important  reform  :  "  He  removed  the  high  places, 
and  brake  the  images,  and  cut  down  the  groves,  and 
brake  in  pieces  the  brasen  serpent  that  Moses  had 
made  :  for  unto  those  days  the  children  of  Israel 
did  burn  incense  to  it  :  and  he  called  it  Nehushtan." 
Hezekiah  also  purified  and  refurnished  the  Temple, 
renewed  the  old  sacrifices  with  great  maenificence 
and  pomp,  and  celebrated  the  long  neglected  Passover, 
besides  purging  the  land  of  idolatry. 

All  this  was  as  it  should  be,  but  Isaiah,  by  his  policy 
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of  urging  upon  king  and  people  non-interference 
with  politics,  and  preaching  a  reform  in  worship  and  a 
crusade  against  idolatry,  was  unconsciously  labouring 
towards  a  goal  which  he  could  hardly  foresee.  He 
was  transforming  the  nation  into  an  ecclesiastical 
state,  a  Church.  The  impressive  and  glorious  defeat 
of  Sennacherib's  huge  host,  shortly  after,  by  a  miracu- 
lous disaster,  (still  shrouded  in  mystery),  was  natur- 
ally associated  in  people's  minds  with  these  worship- 
reforms,  and  impressed  the  Jews  with  the  fixed 
conviction  that  with  such  external  reforms  Jehovah 
was  well  pleased.  Thus  ev^en  in  Isaiah's  day  and 
under  his  influence  were  taken  the  first  steps  towards 
the  institution  of  a  Church-state,  into  which  we  see 
it  transformed  after  the  Exile.  In  Isaiah's  day  also 
began  the  centralization  of  national  worship  in  Jeru- 
salem which  first  gave  the  priests  of  the  Temple 
such  power  and  eventually  led  to  the  Priestly  Code. 

This  naturally  paved  the  way  for  Josiah's  still 
more  radical  and  drastic  reform  in  the  next  century. 
Hezekiah  had  spared  those  local  sanctuaries  where 
Jehovah  was  truly  worshipped  ;  Josiah  abolished  them 
one  and  all.  There  was  henceforth  to  be  one  Temple 
as  there  was  One  God.  The  worship  of  Jehovah  was 
limited  to  Jerusalem.  This  enormously  enhanced 
the  prestige  of  the  Temple  and,  therefore,  of  its 
priests,  for  their  provincial  rivals  were  now  degraded 
into  mere  Levites,  without  the  rights  of  priests. 
More  than  this,  very  soon  the  high  priest  Hilkiah 
announced  to  Shaphan  the  scribe  that  he  had  found 
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the  Book  of  the  Law  in  the  Temple  {621  B.C.).  This 
was  either  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  itself,  or  one 
based  on  exactly  the  same  principles.  Shaphan  read 
it,  and  informed  the  king  of  the  discovery.  The 
elders  and  people  of  Judah  were  at  once  summoned 
by  the  king  to  hear  it  publicly  read.  Josiah  and  the 
assembled  Jews  were  so  awed  at  the  Divine  threats 
therein  made  against  disobedience  to  God's  commands, 
so  conscious  that  they  themselves  had  thus  offended 
against  God's  Law,  that  they  set  about  radical  reforms, 
and  there  and  then  made  a  solemn  covenant  with 
God  to  obey  His  statutes.  The  Book  of  the  Law 
was  henceforth  to  be  the  authorized  law  of  the  land. 

For  years  after,  till  Josiah's  death,  Judah  lived  in 
peace  and  prosperity.  It  seemed  as  if  at  last 
Jehovah  were  appeased, — again  by  a  worship-reform 
and  a  Church  Law, — and  once  more  pleased  with  His 
people.  Jeremiah,  like  the  prophets  before  him, 
tried  to  open  the  nation's  eyes  to  the  fact  that  mere 
external  reforms  of  this  kind  were  useless.  He  plainly 
told  the  Jews  that  a  mere  momentary  awakening  of 
the  national  conscience,  spasmodic  impulsive  efforts  at 
worship-reform,  and  abundance  of  services  and  sacri- 
fices were  not  what  Jehovah  required.  God  asked  for 
a  complete  change  of  heart,  and  a  regenerated  social 
and  individual  life.  Jehovah  was  not  a  man  to  be 
bribed  thus  by  mere  superficial  outward  reforms  and 
the  redoubling  of  solemn  services  and  sacrifices. 

For  such  plain  honest  outspokenness,  not  at  all  to 
the  liking  of  priests,  professional  prophets,  or  people. 
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Jeremiah  was  all  but  put  to  death  as  a  blasphemer  ;  but 
events  proved  him  a  true  prophet.  In  586  B.C.  Judah 
went  into  captivity,  in  spite  of  this  worship-reforma- 
tion, and  in  spite  of  the  new  Law  and  the  limitation  of 
God's  worship  to  His  one  true  Temple  at  Jerusalem. 
Of  the  Jews'  history  in  Babylon  we  know  but  little. 
They  seem  to  have  been  well  treated,  to  have  had 
houses  and  gardens  of  their  own,  their  own  com- 
munities,and  elders  of  their  own,  till  seditious  prophets 
provoked  their  masters  to  treat  them  rather  more 
harshly.  Naturally,  at  first  there  was  great  bitterness, 
depression,  and  groaning.  "  By  the  rivers  of  Babylon, 
there  we  sat  down,  yea,  we  wept,  when  we  remem- 
bered Zion  "  (Ps.  cxxxvii.).  They  felt  Jehovah  had 
cancelled  His  covenant  :  there  was  no  Temple  ;  no 
feasts  could  be  held  or  sacrifices  performed  :  it  was  one 
long  fast  and  humiliation.  But  their  prophets  at  this 
time  cheered  them  with  words  of  hope  and  comfort. 
Even  Jeremiah  is  optimistic  now  :  "  Build  ye  houses, 
and  dwell  in  them  ;  and  plant  gardens  :  take  ye 
wives,  and  beget  sons  and  daughters,  that  ye  may  be 
increased  there,  and  not  diminished.  For  thus  saith 
the  Lord,  After  seventy  years  are  accomplished  I  will 
visit  you,  and  perform  my  good  word  toward  you,  in 
causing  you  to  return  to  this  place."  The  second 
Isaiah  is  more  full  of  cheerful  comforting  v.'ords  than 
ever  :  *'  Away  with  your  sorrow ;  comfort  ye.  My 
people  ;  Babylon  is  My  rod  awhile  for  your  good,  and 
Cyrus  is  My  Shepherd,  My  anointed  through  whom  I 
shall  deliver  you,  and  build  up  Jerusalem,  and  lay  the 
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foundation  of  My  Temple  ;  for  thy  trouble  is  over, 
and  thine  iniquity  pardoned  :  can  a  woman  forget 
her  sucking  child  ?  Yea,  she  may  forget,  yet  will  I 
not  forget  thee  "  (x.  ;  xl.  1,2;  -^di-s.., paraphrased). 

That  the  lot  of  the  Jews  was  not  so  very  bad  in 
Babylon  may  be  readily  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
when  permission  was  given  them  to  return  to  their 
land  in  522  B.C.,  under  Zerubbabel,  only  42,000 
availed  themselves  of  the  privilege.  Great  things 
were  expected  of  these  returned  exiles,  but  it  proved 
an  illusion,  for  they  merely  paid  Jerusalem  a  passing 
visit,  and  went  everyone  to  his  own  city,  and  allowed 
God's  House  to  go  to  waste.  It  is  not  till  458  B.C. 
that  anything  worth  noting  takes  place.  In  that  year 
Ezra  the  scribe,  a  man  of  high-priestly  family,  with 
a  large  number  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  came  to 
Jerusalem,  armed  with  large  powers,  in  the  Babylonian 
king's  name.  For  a  long  time  he  did  very  little. 
He  found  things  in  a  sad  state.  Even  men  of  high- 
priestly  family  had  taken  foreign  wives.  Laxity 
and  moral  abuses  were  so  rife  in  Jerusalem,  that  Ezra 
could  find  time  to  deal  with  little  else  but  setting 
these  things  in  order. 

Fortunately  he  was  reinforced  in  445  B.C.  by  a 
Jew  layman  enjoying  high  favour  at  the  Persian 
court,  who  came  attended  by  a  regular  escort  of 
troops.  This  was  Nehemiah,  who  .'^avv  eye  to  eye 
with  Ezra  the  scribe  in  all  religious  matters. 
After  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  restoring 
order  and   discipline,   and   settling   things  generally 
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with  vigour  and  success,  Nehemiah  proceeded  with 
the  introduction  of  the  new  Book  of  the  Law  written 
by  Ezra  the  scribe. 

All  the  people  were  gathered  together  on  the  first 
day  of  Tisri,  at  Jerusalem,  to  hear  this  Book  of  the 
Law  read.  For  days  it  was  read  and  explained,  and 
then  the  whole  community  bound  itself  solemnly  to 
obey  it.  It  was  the  so-called  Books  of  Moses,  to  which 
had  been  added  the  new  Books  of  Exodus,  Leviticus 
and  Numbers  recently  composed  by  Ezra  the  scribe. 
Deuteronomy  had  been  already  included  in  it  in  621 
B.C. ;  now  the  Priestly  Code  was  introduced  into  it,  and 
henceforth  formed  the  basis  of  religion.  It  practically 
became  the  Magna  Charta  of  Judaism  from  this  day 
onwards.  The  Temple  at  Jerusalem  is  henceforth  the 
national  centre  ;  the  nation  is  transformed  into  an 
ecclesiastical  community  or  Church  ;  the  high-priest 
now  takes  the  place  of  the  king,  the  Jerusalem  priests 
are  his  peers  ;  the  whole  community  is  governed  by 
Church  Law,  that  is  to  say  the  Priestly  Code,  and  all 
civil  and  ordinary  life  has  to  be  strictly  regulated  by 
it.  The  Priestly  Code  enters  into  every  possible 
relation  of  life,  and  everything  is  regarded  from  a 
purely  Church  standpoint.  Even  such  prophets  as 
Haggai  and  Zechariah  make  people  believe  that  the 
one  condition  of  God's  blessing  Israel  depends  upon 
their  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  (Hag.  i.  4 ;  Zech. 
viii.  g).  The  greatest  emphasis  is  laid  upon  that 
strict  outward  observance  of  the  Sabbath  which  so 
grieved  Christ,  and  immense  importance  is  attached 
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to  prescribed  food  and  drink  ofierings  (Joel  i.  9,  13, 
16  ;  ii.  14).  An  exaggerated  value  is  attached  to 
Temple,  priests,  ritual,  fasts  and  feasts,  New  Moons, 
Sabbaths,  even  the  cooking-pots  of  the  Temple. 
Endless  minute  precepts  of  purification  and  propitia- 
tion for  every  conceivable  case  are  now  prescribed 
by  Law  as  the  only  means  of  satisfying  God's 
requirements.  Neglect  of  these  rules,  even  if  wholly 
unconscious  and  unintentional,  is  mortal  sin  ! 

So  as  to  make  the  people  well  acquainted  with 
this  new  Law,  and  give  it  practical  effect,  it  was  read 
every  Sabbath  day  in  the  synagogues.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  meetings  on  the  Sabbath  day 
for  united  worship  first  came  into  use  in  Babylon  ; 
certainly  synagogues  first  arose  there.  Amongst  the 
exiles  torn  from  their  homes  and  from  their  Temple, 
with  its  worship  and  sacrifices,  the  need  for  Sabbath 
observance  and  synagogues  must  have  made  itself 
keenly  felt ;  and  the  tradition  of  the  Jews  is  that 
God  there  gave  them  the  synagogue  as  a  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  of  their  sanctuary.  On  their 
return  to  their  homes  these  were  established  all  over 
the  country.  Thus  the  new  Law  could  be  made 
known  and  explained  to  the  people  everywhere. 

The  principles  on  which  the  Priestly  Code  are 
based  are  exceedingly  simple.  They  practically 
resolve  themselves  into  this  one  idea  that  everything 
in  Israel,  all  the  people,  all  the  land,  all  the  people's 
goods,  and  their  time,  and  their  life,  everything 
without  exception  that  belongs  to  Jehovah's  chosen 
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Israel,  is  God's  own,  and  consecrated  to  Him.  But 
God  does  not  exact  His  full  due.  On  condition 
that  a  portion  of  each  is  set  apart  for  Him  and  for 
Him  only,  He  is  satisfied  ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  this 
portion  willingly  offered  to  Him,  His  blessing  is 
upon  all  the  rest. 

ia)  All  places  are  Jehovah's  ;  but  if  one  place  is 
strictly  marked  off  as  hallowed  for  His  special 
dwelling-place,  and  certain  specified  cities  set 
apart  for  His  own  servants,  the  priests  and 
Levites  who  wait  upon  him,  Jehovah  is  well 
pleased  with  that.  The  rest  of  the  land  is 
in  consequence  hallowed,  and  its  safe  enjoy- 
ment secured  to  Israel.  Hence  we  have  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem  for  Jehovah's  own 
"  glory,"  and  the  thirteen  priestly  and  thirty- 
five  Levitical  cities. 
{b)  All  time  is  Jehovah's  ;  but  in  the  same  way 
He  is  satisfied  provided  one  day  is  hallowed 
in  every  seven  ;  a  Sabbatical  year  set  apart 
once  in  every  seven  years ;  and  an  extra  and 
greater  Sabbatical  year  once  in  every  seven 
Sabbatical  years  (Jubilee),  bes.ides  certain 
soecified  Fasts  and  Feasts. 

J. 

{c)  All  Israelites  are  holy  and  piiests  unto  the 
Lord  ;  but  He  is  content  if  a  portion  of  the 
holy  nation  is  set  apart  for  Him  in  the  persons 
of  Priests  and  Levites.  Jehovah,  however, 
insists  that  His  priests  shall  be  very  pure  and 
spotless,  so  as  to  approach  Him   and  present 
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Israel's     offerings     acceptably     and      without 
blame  ;  especially  so  in  the  case  of  the  high- 
priest  who  alone  can  come  nearest  to  God  in 
His  Holy  of  Holies. 
{d)   All    property   is    Jehovah's  ;    but   if  the    first- 
fruits    of   the    land   and    cattle   are   first    duly 
offered  to  Kim,  the  rest  is  hallowed  for  Israel's 
use  ;  on  condition  also  that  the  people  faith- 
fully   pay    their    lawful     dues    or    tithes    to 
Jehovah's    chosen    servants,    the    priests    and 
other  attendants  of  His  Holy  Temple. 
{e)   In  all  cases  of  sin  the  sinner's  life  is  forfeit  to 
Jehovah  ;  but  here  again   He  is  content  witii 
a  penitent  heart,  provided  it  is  accompanied 
by  its    acknowledgment    of  the   forfeiture    of 
the  sinner's   life  in  the  shape  of  a    sacrificed 
animal.      ".Without   shedding  of  blood  is  no 
remission." 
As    alread}'    suggested,    this     Priestly    Code     of 
Holiness    has    great    virtues    and    great    drawbacks. 
Tiie  principle   underlying  it.   the    fundamental    idea 
of  a  people  whose  lives,  time  and  all  their  belongings 
are  absolutely  hallowed  unto  Jehovah  is  a  great  one  ; 
though    it    is    perfectly   true    that    the    .systematized 
formal   method  adopted  to  carry  it    out   into  actual 
daily  practice,  a  mere  routine  of  external  ceremonial 
observances,  is  a  plan  which  experience  has  proved 
to  be  doomed  to  failure.     The  routine,  excellent  as 
its   original   aim    and    intention    may    be,    inevitably 
degenerates  into  a  mere  hollow  dead  form.     Meant 
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to  be  helpful,  rules  of  holy  living  become  a  snare 
gratifying  our  petty  pride  and  making  us  feel  that 
we  have  done  exactly  what  we  should  have  done. 
Again  and  again,  in  modern  days  as  well  as  of  old, 
men  have  thus  tried  to  produce  spiritual  life  in  them- 
selves by  compulsion  from  without.  They  fast  a 
little,  punctiliously  perform  their  religious  duties,  and 
practise  small  austerities  ;  and  then,  refreshed  by 
these  exercises,  and  satisfied  with  their  consciences, 
'  sin  just  as  before,  rejoicing  that  they  can  so  easily 
make  God  and  the  world  go  hand  in  hand.  Religious 
observances  of  every  kind  must  be  the  natural  ex- 
pression of  the  heart,  or  else,  being  untrue,  they 
produce  habitual  hypocrisy.  Rigid  in  observation 
of  rtile,  men  who  are  thus  wedded  even  to  the  most 
pious  observances,  fail  utterly  in  the  long  run  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  spirit,  the  temper  that  underlies 
these  rules,  which  alone  is  essential.  This  is  exactly 
what  happened  in  Hebrew  religion  under  this  code 
of  Holiness.  "  The  Lavyin  the  hands  of  the  Pharisees 
became  a  Procrustean  bed  upon  which  the  mind  of 
the  nation  was  to  be  stretched. or  maimed,  according 
to  the  requirements  and  interpretations  of  the  scribes  ; 
it  became  more  and  more  hardened  into  a  lifeless 
theological  creed,  clothed  in  a  web  of  ceremonial 
formalities,  and  under  it  a  Jew  was  not  allowed  to 
be  religious  or  even  virtuous  after  his  own  fashion  " 
(Abbot,  "Israel  in  Europe").  Under  this  code  moral 
and  ritual  offences  were  placed  on  the  same  level ;  for 
example,  any  one  who  made  such  sacred  oil  as  the 
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priests  used,  or  ate  any  sacrificial  meat  on  tlie  third 
day  after  sacrifice,  when  it  should  be  burnt  with  fire 
if  any  remained,  was  treated  in  exactlx-  the  same  way 
as  if  he  had  committed  incest,  sodomy,  or  murder, — 
and  contact  with  a  corpse  or  a  leper  needed  purifi- 
cation from  sin. 

But  these  necessary  evil  accompaniments  of  such 
a  formal  Code  as  the  Priestly  Law  of  Holiness  must 
not  blind  us  to  its  many  virtues.  It  was  undoubtedly 
the  expression  of  a  deep  religious  earnestness.  The 
Jews  came  back  from  Captivity  vastly  improved  and 
purified  by  the  fiery  ordeal  of  punishment  through 
which  they  had  just  passed,  determined  to  obey 
God's  Law,  craving  for  positive  guidance  in  its 
statutes,  and  this  laudable  and  godly  desire  crystal- 
lized itself  in  this  code.  Never  before  had  the 
individual  so  keenly  felt  his  personal  responsibility 
for  all  that  he  did  or  left  undone,  and  what  he 
longed  for  was  for  some  strict  rules  to  fence  his 
duties  round  at  every  moment  of  his  life,  and  make 
their  performance  sure.  He,  therefore,  gladly  wel- 
comed these  many  positive  commands,  which  raised 
him  above  all  risk  of  mistake,  as  a  relief  and  not  a 
burden. 

More  than  this,  as  S.  Paul  (Gal.  iii.  24)  expressly 
states,  "the  law  was  our  schoolmaster  to  bring 
us  unto  Christ,"  and  we  can  see  how  true  this  is. 
With  its  many  definitions  of  what  constitutes  acts 
abominable  in  God's  eyes,  it  enforced  and  deepened 
men's    sense    of    sin,    and    declared    the     need     of 
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restoration  and  forgiveness.  Its  many  sacrifices 
clearly  insisting  that  "  without  slicdding  of  blood 
there  is  no  remission,"  prepared  men's  hearts  for 
Christ's  great  sacrifice  which  is  the  propitiation  for 
the  sins  of  all  mankind. 

I  As  Lightfoot  has  shown,  our  Authorized  Version 
I  mistranslates  S.  Paul's  words  in  Gal.  iii.  24,  which 
really  mean,  not  that  "  the  Law  is  our  schoolmaster 
'leading  us  unto  Christ,"  but,  "  until  Christ  came  "  ; 
still,  as  S.  Paul  clearly  shows,  this  Priestly  Code  was 
an  absolutely  essential  factor  in  Israel's  spiritual  life 
and  development.  The  "schoolmaster"  he  speaks 
of  was  a  slave  who  conducted  a  boy  to  school,  and 
naturally  had  to  exercise  a  certain  amount  of  control 
and  moral  restraint  over  the  boy  under  his  charge. 
Similarly,  the  law  also  was  doing  menial  work  ;  it 
was  a  very  inferior  type  of  religion, — "given  for  the 
hardness  of  men's  hearts,"  says  our  Lord.  But  it  leads 
men  to  the  higher  school  of  Christ,  for  it  awakens 
the  bad  conscience  to  a  sense  of  its  guilt.  It  insists 
on  duties  to  be  done,  rules  to  be  obeyed,  principles 
to  be  maintained,  and  stamps  neglect  of  any  of  these 
as  sin  against  God.  Thus  it  begins  to  educate 
man's  moral  sense,  convict  him  of  sin,  press  upon 
him  the  need  of  pardon,  but  it  can  do  no  more : 
there  it  stops.  All  the  same  it  has  paved  the  way 
for  Christ. 

Once  more,  it  is  true  that  there  is  little  of  true 
spiritual  teaching  in  the  Priestly  Code,  but  this  is 
easily  explained.     The  very  men  who  give   us   this 
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Priestly  Code  had  also  collected  all  the  existing 
Scriptural  books  of  the  Jews.  They  came  back  from 
Exile  with  no  political  future  before  them,  but  full 
of  religious  zeal  and  Messianic  hopes.  To  obey  the 
Law  of  Jehovah  and  await  the  coming  Deliverer  was 
the  one  aim  of  the  new  religious  community.  The 
whole  concern  of  the  nation  from  this  time  onward 
was  to  preserve  the  sacred  heritage  of  their  glorious 
past,  and  look  hopefully  to  the  still  more  glorious 
future.  Ezra  not  only  came  back  armed  with  a  fresh 
message  from  the  Lord,  in  this  new  Law  of  Moses  ; 
he  and  his  school  gathered  together  the  books  of  Law 
and  the  older  prophets'  writings,  and  some  of  the 
historical  books.  This  Priestly  Code  was  therefore 
onl)-  one  of  the  parts  of  the  Bible  read  every  Sabbath 
day  in  the  synagogues.  The  lofty  inspiring  teaching 
of  Deuteronomy  and  the  prophets  with  their  heart- 
searching  moral  and  spiritual  demands,  ever  insisting 
on  the  recognition  of  God  as  a  loving  but  righteous 
Father,  and  of  men  as  our  brethren,  formed  equally 
with  the  Priestly  Code  the  Israelite's  rule  of  life.  It 
was  thus  less  necessary  for  the  new  Code  to  lay  stress 
on  these  moral  and  spiritual  requirements,  for  they 
had  long  become,  through  the  public  and  private 
reading  of  Isaiah,  Amos,  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  the 
common  possession  of  the  people.  In  the  case  of 
the  better  portion  of  Israel  this  deep,  inward,  heart- 
felt spiritual  life  was  part  and  parcel  of  their  very 
being.  It  was  living  in  flesh  and  blood,  as  many  of 
the  later  Psalms  abundantly  attest.    Indeed,  when  the 
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spirit  of  prophecy,  long  declining,  expired  with  Mala- 
chi,  its  place  was  taken  by  these  inspiring  Psalmists 
who  lived  under  the  Law  ;  Psalmists  ever  prompting 
men  to  a  deeper  and  freer  individual  piety  of  heart, 
a  sense  of  that  living  fellowship  with  God  which  is 
man's  highest  good,  and  sufficient  for  him  even  when 
flesh  and  heart  fail.  It  is  in  these  Psalmists,  living 
under  the  Lav/,  that  we  find  those  aspirations  after  im- 
mortality which  come  nearest  in  the  Old  Testament  to 
our  idea  of  a  life  beyond  the  grave  ;  and  it  was  they 
who  elaborated  a  Temple  service  of  song  which  soon 
reached  an  importance  even  higher  than  sacrifice. 

From  our  modern  Christian  standpoint  we  may 
criticize  the  formal  character  of  the  Priestly  Code, 
but  we  are  too  apt  to  forget  the  immense  amount 
of  good  it  has  done ;  the  important  part  played  by 
such  rules  of  holy  living  at  all  times  ;  the  immense 
revelation  it  actually  was  in  its  day ;  the  moral 
sense  it  developed  ;  the  saintly  lives  it  fostered  ;  its 
educative  power  as  a  "  schoolmaster  until  Christ 
came."  If  we  are  to  judge  of  the  use  of  an  in- 
stitution by  the  abuse  made  of  it,  it  will  go  hard  with 
much  that  we  ourselves  hold  very  dear  and  sacred. 

As  to  the  conceptions  of  God  entertained  by  the 
framers  of  this  Priestly  Code  we  can  only  judge  from 
scattered  passages,  more  especially  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis  with  its  account  of  the  Creation.  The  writers 
of  Gen.  i.  were  not  able  to  throw  off  all  Babylonian 
ideas, — we  have  already  seen  this  clearly  in  a  former 
chapter  :  indeed  much  of  the  Priestly  Code  itself  can 
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be  traced  to  a  Bab}'lonian  source  ; — but  the  writers' 
idea  of  God  in  Gen.  i.  is  so  lofty  that  it  almost  goes 
beyond  anything  else  to  be  found  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. At  God's  mere  word  of  command  everything 
is  evolved  out  of  nothing.  God's  wisdom,  as  well 
as  His  omnipotence,  is  ujanifested  by  the  fact  that 
even  He  beholds  all  that  He  has  made,  and  pro- 
nounces it  very  good.  So  sublime,  transcendent  and 
spiritual  is  the  Priestly  waiter's  conception  of  God's 
Person  that  he  carefully  avoids  all  possible  approach 
to  anything  like  anthropomorphism.  He  shrouds 
God  in  a  halo  of  invisible  and  unapproachable  glory, 
which  he  does  not  venture  even  to  attempt  to  describe. 
This  necessarih^  makes  God  less  of  a  real  living 
Person  ;  it  appeals  less  strongly  and  warmly  to  our 
hearts  than  in  the  living  word-pictures  of  the  older 
prophets.  Yet  we  cannot  but  appreciate  the  writer's 
reverent  motive,  and  share  his  hallowed  feeling  of 
awe  ;  a  feeling  which  pervades  his  writings  through- 
out. All  said  and  done,  this  Priestly  writer  is  a  man 
of  God  with  whom  we  may  not  always  be  in  sympathy, 
but  honour  and  revere  him  we  must. 

Strange  as  it  may  sound,  the  Priestly  Code  was  the 
natural  outcome  of  the  new  prophecy  as  represented 
by  Amos,  Isaiah,  and  Jercmiali.  The  new  prophecy 
had  been  the  destroyer  of  the  old  idea  of  Israel  as 
the  actual  nation  of  Jehovah.  The  true  Israel  which 
these  prophets  preached  and  set  before  the  people  as 
their  ideal  was  not  the  actual  historical  Israel  at  all, 
but  ever  tended  more  aiid   more  towards  the  purely 
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spiritual  kingdom   of  God  such  as  we  find  it  in  the 
New  Testament.     True,  this  actual  idea  of  it  never 
in  so  many  words  came  within  the  prophets'  horizon, 
but  very  nearly  so  at  times.     What  they  clearly  saw 
and  proclaimed  all  along  was  that  Israel  as  a  nation 
was  rotten  to  the  core,  and  its  whole  fabric  must  be 
dissolved  before  the  new  and  better  spiritual  Israel 
could  rise  from  its  ruins.     Amos  and  Hosea  believed 
a  real  actual   Israel  of  the  Hebrews  would  rise  from 
the  ashes.     Isaiah  at  times  foresees  a  purely  spiritual 
Israel    consisting    of  all    nations   of  the    earth,   but 
cannot  grasp  this  idea  fully,  as  a  religion  apart  from 
a  particular  nation  had  in  his  day  never  been  heard 
of.     Jeremiah  is  the  first  to  set  the  relationship  be- 
between   God    and   man   free  from    all    questions    of 
nationality,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  shows 
that  it  is  a  purely  spiritual  relationship  between  God 
and  the  individual  soul.     Henceforth  what  confronts 
us  in  the  Old  Testament  is  not  the  fortunes  of  Israel 
as  a  nation, — with  the  Captivity  this  has  gone,  Israel's 
political  existence  is  no  more  ;— the  great  question 
now  is  how  can  the  suffering  of  the  righteous  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  wicked  be  shown  to  individual  men 
to   be   in  harmony  with  the  ways   and    purposes   of 
God  :  or  "wherewithal  shall  a  young  man  cleanse  his 
way?"    in    other   words,    the    problem    of    personal 
religion.     As   a   setting   to  the   gem  it   contained,  a 
scaffolding    while    the    house    was    a-building,    the 
nation  had  been  necessary  for  awhile  ;  now  its  work 
was  done,  and  it  was  no  longer  wanted.     It  merely 
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made  men  look  away  from  the  kernel  to  the  shell, 
the  picture  to  the  frame.  What  alone  was  valuable 
remained  ;  the  new  Israel  could  be  trammelled  and 
bound  down  to  no  nationality.  So  it  is  that  Israel 
after  the  Captivity  is  no  nation,  but  in  the  germ  a 
spiritual  Israel  already,  an  ecclesiastical  community. 
It  is  not  meant  to  imply  that  the  Jews  viewed  it 
as  such  ;  very  far  from  it.  Even  then,  and  especially 
then  they  arrogantly  boasted  that  they  alone  were 
God's  people.  They  believed  themselves  to  be  in 
league  with  the  Creator  of  the  Universe,  and  the 
mass  of  the  people  could  not  believe  that  their 
Jehovah  could  ever  forsake  tJiem  to  be  the  God  of 
mankind.  In  spite  of  periodical  attempts  by  indi- 
vidual prophets  and  Rabbis  to  soar  above  the  barriers 
of  narrow  nationalism,  and  to  infuse  their  own 
noble  spirit  into  the  minds  of  their  contemporaries, 
Jehovah,  to  the  ordinary  Jew,  remained  a  purely 
national  God,  and  the  restoration  of  the  kingdom 
to  Israel,  with  all  its  earthly  pomp  and  power  as  in 
David's  days,  was  only  a  question  of  time.  Even 
Christ's  own  disciples  at  the  time  of  His  death 
believed  this  (S.  Luke  xxiv.  21).  But  any  reader 
and  true  interpreter  of  history  can  see  after  the  Exile 
that  Israel,  as  a  nation,  had  ceased.  The  germ  of 
the  prophets'  new  spiritual  Israel  was  already  there 
visible  in  the  ecclesiastical  community  of  individuals 
each  guided  by  Divine  rule.  Jeremiah's  idea  of  a 
"  nation  in  which  God's  law  is  written  in  each  man's 
heart "  is  there,  alth.ough  the  nation's  horizon  wants 
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much  widening  and  spiritualizing  before  it  becomes 
an  accomplished  fact. 

In  destroying  the  actual  nation,  the  prophets  also 
destroyed  themselves.  They  were  essentially  national 
reformers,  and  there  was  now  no  nation  to  reform  : 
besides,  the  power  of  reformers  lies  in  attack,  and 
naturally  when  once  the  reform  they  advocate  is 
accomplished,  their  occupation  is  gone.  This  is 
precisely  what  happened,  in  a  way,  when  Deutero- 
nomy was  made  the  authorized  law  of  the  land  in 
621  B.C.  by  Josiah. 

During  the  Exile  prophets  were  still  wanted  to 
cheer  and  comfort  the  people  in  their  Captivity, 
to  set  forth  assurance  of  speedy  deliverance,  and 
proclaim  the  new  Israel's  mission  to  spread  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord  to  all  nations.  But  with 
this  last  effort  prophecy  dies,  and  even  Haggai, 
Zechariah  and  Malachi  have  little  of  the  old  pro- 
phetic fire,  morally  earnest  as  they  undoubtedly  are. 
As  we  have  already  hinted,  after  430  B.C.,  the  only 
problems  discussed  are  the  laws  of  the  new  society 
of  faithful  men  who  compose  the  true  Israel  of  God, 
and  how  to  hold  fast  to  a  faith  in  God,  in  spite  of 
all  seeming  contradictions.  The  book  of  Job  and 
the  later  Psalms  are  examples  of  what  is  meant. 

We  shall  treat  of  these  Holy  Books,  the  Hagio- 
grapha,  in  our  next  chapter  ;  only  one  other  prophet 
need  be  mentioned  here,  Daniel,  for  he  is  akin  to  the 
prophets  proper,  though  in  many  respects  so  different 
from  them   as  to  require  separate  treatment.     The 
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religious  teaching  of  the  old  prophets  was  contained 
in  their  written  books.  It  had  also  been  embodied 
already  in  the  Law  and  in  the  Psalms,  and  so  become 
the  common  property  of  the  nation  ;  but  this  did  not 
satisfy  all  Israel's  cravings.  With  grief  the  psalmist 
exclaims,  "  We  see  not  our  signs  :  there  is  no  more  any 
prophet :  neither  is  there  among  us  any  that  knoweth 
how  long"  (Ps.  Ixxiv.  9).  In  their  anguish  men's 
hearts  were  asking  when  God  should  visit  and  redeem 
His  people.  In  the  mass  of  still  unfulfilled  prophecies 
everywhere  to  be  found  in  the  prophetic  writings,  a 
vast  amount  of  material  was  at  hand  on  which  to  build 
their  hopes  afresh.  By  turning  what  was  pure  poetry 
into  prose;  by  transforming  what  was  literal  into 
figures  of  speech,  and  converting  what  was  figure 
of  speech  into  literal  fact;  by  subtle  harmonizing  and 
rearranging  of  this  passage  and  that,  they  were  able 
to  use  this  mass  of  material  in  such  a  way  as  to  map 
out  the  future  according  to  their  wishes,  even  in  the 
matter  of  arriving  at  precise  dates.  They  forgot  that 
the  prophetic  pictures  of  an  ideal  future  for  Israel 
could  not  be  literally  fulfilled  now  that  the  nation 
had  fallen,  and  ceased  to  be  a  nation  at  all.  But 
all  this  fanciful  and  forced  interpretation  of  prophecy 
was  quite  in  the  vein  of  later  Judaism,  and  in  some 
measure  kept  alive  the  hopes  of  the  nation.  In 
this  manner  we  get  a  whole  library  of  Apocalyptic 
literature  dealing  with  vague  anticipations  of  a 
golden  age  coming,  when  Messiah  shall  appear,  a 
millennium  shall  be  established,  and  all  wrongs  set 
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right.  Ezekiel  had  already  paved  the  way  for  this 
kind  of  prophecy,  but  Daniel  in  the  Old  Testament, 
and  the  Revelation  of  S.  John  in  the  New  are  the 
best  scriptural  types  of  what  we  find  scattered  broad- 
cast in  a  more  questionable  form  in  the  Hebrew 
literature  of  the  two  or  three  centuries  B.C. 

The  Book  of  Daniel  appeared  during  the  per- 
secution of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  was  meant 
to  encourage  patience  and  faith  under  terrible  triaL 
The  lessons  of  the  fiery  furnace  and  the  lions'  den 
would  naturally  show  how  God  mightily  and  mira- 
culously safeguards  all  who  are  faithful  to  Him, 
and  would  brace  persecuted  Israel  to  resist  the 
proud  worldly  oppressor ;  while  the  visions  of  Mes- 
siah's approaching  kingdom  would  console  even 
those  who  utterly  despaired  of  the  present  world. 
The  special  religious  work  of  the  book  lies  in  the 
energy  of  undying  faith,  the  conviction  that  God's 
cause  is  always  the  best  and  will  prevail.  The  date 
of  the  book  of  Daniel  cannot  be  earlier  than  the 
second  century  before  the  Christian  era. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 


Hagiographa  or  "  Holy  Writings." 

WE  have  now  dealt  with  all  the  Old  Testament  in 
so  far  as  it  covers  the  Law  and  the  Prophets, 
including  the  historical  books :  the  only  portion 
which  remains  is  that  entitled  the  Hagiographa, 
consisting  of  the  following  books  :  (the  dates  are 
mainly  Prof,  Driver's)  "■  : — 

Song  of  Solomon  tenth  to  ninth  century  B.C.  (?) 

Psalms  belonging  to  every  period  from  the  eleventh 
to  the  first  century  B.C.,  but  chiefly  late  in  date,  i.e., 
exilic  and  post-exilic. 

Lamentations  sixth  century  B.C.  ;  Job  late  in  sixth 
century  ;  Ruth  seventh  century. 

Proverbs  sixth  century  (partly  before  and  partly 
after  the  Exile). 

Ecclcsiastes  (not  earlier  than  latter  years  of  Persian 
rule,  ending  332  B.C.). 

Esther  (early  years  of  Greek  period,  beginning 
332  B.C.,  or  third  century). 

The  Books  of  the  Hagiographa  form  a  class 
of  holy  literature  differing  widely  from  the  Law 
and    the    Prophets.      They    arc    a   series    of    books 
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which  display  a  depth  of  personal  reflexion,  ob- 
servation and  aspiration  such  as  characterizes  the 
whole  literature  of  the  period  of  the  Captivity 
and  after.  It  has  often  been  remarked  that  great 
national  crises,  times  of  intense  struggle  and  ex- 
citement, naturally  produce  an  outburst  of  literary 
activity,  and  Greece,  England  and  Israel  fully  bear 
this  out.  Thus  the  terrible  struggle  with  Nineveh 
and  Babylon,  when  the  Northern  Kingdom  perished 
and  Judah  seemed  lost  beyond  hope,  produced 
a  wave  of  tense  feeling  which  is  clearly  reflected  in 
the  fiery  eloquence,  the  spiritual  and  intellectual 
brilliancy  so  indelibly  stamped  on  the  whole  litera- 
ture of  the  Assyrian  and  Chaldean  periods.  We 
have  already  seen  this  in  the  magnificent  writings 
of  the  prophets,  clear  of  vision  when  all  were  blinded, 
unshaken  in  their  faith  of  ultimate  victory,  stead- 
fastly and  unfalteringly  declaring  God's  great  purpose 
of  righteousness  in  language  full  of  fire,  beauty  and 
power,  culminating  in  .such  splendid  passages  as  we 
so  often  find  in  the  two  Isaiahs,  sometimes  full  of 
unrelieved  sternness  and  sadness,  oftener  characterized 
by  an  exalted  majestic  repose.  What  language  is 
adequate  to  the  divine  beauty  of  such  passages  as 
Handel  linked  to  music  almost  as  divine :  "  Comfort 
ye,  comfort  ye  My  people,  saith  your  God";  "He 
shall  feed  His  flock  like  a  shepherd";  "He  was 
oppressed  and  He  was  afflicted,  yet  opened  He  not 
His  mouth  "  ; — silver  tones  of  which  the  ear  is  never 
weary  ? 
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The  same  influence  can  be  traced  in  other  direc- 
tions ;  e.g.  in  psahns  so  exquisitely  beautiful  and 
spiritual,  so  yearning  for  a  closer  walk  with  God 
that  never  since  have  men  found  language  more 
appropriate  to  express  the  inmost,  deepest,  truest 
feelings  of  their  heart. 

But  the  feature  which  chiefly  characterizes  the 
writings  of  the  sixth  century  is  the  spirit  of  reflexion 
and  deep  meditation.  This  is  the  natural  outcome  of 
the  individuality  which  resulted  from  the  fall  of  the 
nation,  and  the  realization  that,  after  all,  religion  is  a 
matter  between  God  and  each  man's  soul.  For  a  time 
men  were  content  with  utterances  that  voiced  thank- 
fulness to  God  for  mercies  bestowed,  with  prayers 
for  deliverance,  help  and  guidance,  but  soon  deeper 
l^roblems  confronted  Hebrew  saintly  thinkers,  and 
had  to  be  faced.  The  problems  of  life  opened  up  by 
the  question  of  evil ;  the  sufferings  of  the  righteous  ; 
the  apparent  impunity  of  the  wicked  ;  the  anxiety  of 
doubt,  or  the  half-bitter,  half-eager  cry  of  the  seeker 
after  truth  who  would  believe,  but  cannot, — these  ever 
more  and  more  made  their  voice  heard,  and  insisted 
on  a  reply.  So  it  is  that  we  now  have  the  spiritual 
wrestlings  of  a  Job,  and  the  pessimistic  half-incre- 
dulous scepticism  of  an  Ecclesiastes  in  his  darker 
hours.  This  subtle  habit  of  reflexion  not  unmixed 
with  pathos  was  the  spirit  of  the  sixth  century,  for 
all  around  the  outlook  was  so  black.  Erven  a  Jere- 
miah is  much  occupied  with  the  dark  problems  of 
Providence,  so  is  the  second  Isaiah. 
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Side  by  side  with  these  philosophers  stand  another 
class  of  thinkers  who  also  are  the  children  of  this 
reflective  age :  men  who  survey  life  from  a  purely 
practical  point  of  view,  not  so  much  troubling  them- 
selves with  deep  metaphysical  problems  such  as  the 
origin  of  evil,  or  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked,  but 
moralists  who  deal  with  life  as  it  is.  With  keen 
scrutiny,  shrewd  common-sense,  and  a  practical  faith 
in  God  they  bring  their  moral  insight  to  bear  on  life 
in  its  various  lights  and  shades,  and  show  that  the 
wise  man  is  he  whose  life  is  orderly  and  well 
arranged, — the  man  who  follows  the  Law  of  the 
Lord  ;  while  the  fool  is  he  who  is  self-willed  and 
sinful.  The  foolish  life  lacks  principle,  and  therefore 
unity,  and  is  bound  to  be  a  failure  in  the  long  run : 
it  is  essentially  self-corroding  and  destructive.  The 
Book  of  Proverbs  represents  this  class  of  moral 
reflexion,  which  is  more  or  less  prudential  and 
utilitarian,  subdued  in  enthusiasm,  and  not  very 
inspiring  or  inspired. 

We  are  too  uncertain  of  the  date  of  that  graceful 
prose  idyll,  Ruth,  to  explain  the  circumstances  which 
gave  it  birth  ;  some  have  seen  in  it  a  political 
pamphlet,  others  merely  a  picture  of  a  golden  age. 
With  the  expiry  of  prophecy  in  430  B.C.,  the  age  of 
religious  literary  productivity  was  past ;  the  books 
of  this  period,  such  as  Esther,  have  little  literary  or 
other  merit. 

When  we  come  to  examine  these  books  of  the 
Hagiographa   individually  and  historically  we  shall 
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see  that  probably  not  one  of  them  is  really  the  work 
of  the  author  to  whom  it  is  ascribed ;  and  yet  it  would 
be  absolutely  wrong  to  call  this  by  the  modern  name 
of  literary  forgery.  The  anomaly  is  purely  due  to 
the  habit  of  anonymous  writing  so  common  among 
the  Jews,  also  to  another  feature  in  their  literature 
which  is  almost  unique.  With  the  Hebrews  there 
was  no  idea  of  what  we  call  literary  property :  Moses 
was  the  Father  of  all  laws,  David  of  all  religious 
lyrics,  Solomon  of  all  wisdom  and  proverbs.  Conse- 
quently any  legislator  after  Moses  felt  in  duty  and 
honour  bound  not  to  take  to  himself  the  credit  of 
his  own  legislation,  but  to  ascribe  it  all  to  the  source 
of  his  legal  inspiration,  Moses.  In  the  same  way,  all 
new  psalms  were  assigned  to  David,  all  proverbs 
fathered  on  Solomon.  This  was  done,  not,  as  we 
may  fancy,  to  give  the  weight  or  authority  of  Moses, 
David,  or  Solomon  to  the  new  productions,— it  might 
have  that  effect  as  well, — but  simply  to  give  each 
of  these  great  Founders  his  due.  Each  of  these  great 
names  was  regarded  as  fully  entitled  to  receive  all 
the  credit  for  anything  new  discovered  in  his  own 
particular  line  of  thought :  the  new  author  counted 
for  nothing. 

More  than  this,  it  was  considered  not  only  right, 
but  a  tribute  due  to  the  memory  and  name  of  such 
a  hallowed  national  hero  and  legislator  as  Moses, 
not  merely  to  give  him  the  credit  of  any  new  law, 
but  deliberately  to  revise,  modify  or  alter  the  original 
laws  he  had  himself  given,  so  as  to  bring  them  up 
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to  the  requirements  of  a  later  day  :  so  too  with  the 
prophetic  writings,  and  the  historical  books.  This  was 
done  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  the  new  writers, 
editors  or  revisers,  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  draw 
attention  to  the  alterations.  The  question  was  not 
in  what  terms  Moses  or  any  prophet  of  old  had 
spoken  in  former  times,  but  whether  the  terms  in 
which  he  had  spoken  were  still  fitted  to  fulfil  the 
religious  purpose  which  he  had  in  view,  and  which  he 
once  meant  to  serve.  If  this  did  not  seem  to  be  the 
case,  it  was  regarded  as  not  only  right,  but  a  sacred 
duty  to  modify  the  original  form  of  expression,  to 
give  a  milder  term  to  what  was  too  harsh,  to  add 
what  was  lacking,  so  as  to  adapt  the  original  to  a 
differently  constituted  age. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  Hebrews  so  often  acted, 
honestly  and  conscientiously,  in  a  way  which  we 
should  now  label  with  the  hard  name  of  forgery  "i 
In  our  Psalter,  for  instance,  theic  are  only  ten  psalms 
or  so  which  are  really  David's,  yet  they  naturally 
ascribed  the  whole  collection  to  him.  In  precisely 
the  same  fashion  all  wisdom-proverbs  were  set  down 
to  Solomon,  all  lamentations  to  Jeremiah,  and  even 
such  very  late  productions  as  Deuteronomy  and  the 
Priestly  Code  were  attributed  to  Moses. 

Exactly  the  same  thing  was  done  with  the  prophetic 
writings.  Thus  a  large  portion  of  Isaiah  (xl. — Ixvi.) 
was  composed  by  a  later  writer — a  brilliant  genius — 
steeped  in  visions  of  a  golden  age  when  the  Servant 
of  the  Lord  shall  bring  salvation  to  all  the  ends  of 
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the  earth.     This  glorious  book,  so  full  of  consolation 
to    dejected    Israel,    was    appended    to   the   original 
Isaiah,— though    it    was    only  composed    during    or 
even    after    the    Exile, — so    as   to    modify    Isaiah's 
prophecies,  and  introduce  new  matter  indispensable 
to  a  later  age.     The  Jews  had   drunk  to  the  very 
dregs  the  cup  of  God's  righteous  wrath,  had  suffered 
in  their  Captivity  the  heavy  punishment  predicted 
by  the    earlier    canonical    prophets,  they  were    lan- 
guishing in   Exile   or  had  only  just    returned   from 
it ;   it  would  only  have  added  to  their  sufferings  to 
have  let  the  words  of  the  old  pre-exile  prophets,  words 
breathing  little  but  threats  and  punishment,  remain 
as  the  sole  or  main  feature  in  the  prophetic  writings. 
The  Jews  were  now  keenly  conscious  of  their  old 
folly  and  really  sorry  and  truly  penitent ;  they  were 
fired  with  a  burning  zeal  to  secure  by  painful  and 
punctilious  fulfilment  of  the  law  that  great  and  im- 
proved change  in  their  lot  which  the  prophets  had 
all  along  promised   if  the  people  would  but   mend 
their  ways  and  turn  to  the  Lord  their  God.     Conse- 
quently, into  the  frame-work  of  Isaiah  and  the  older 
Psalms  new  matter  full  of  promise  and  consolation 
was  now  introduced.     This  process  of  interpolation 
also  explains  how  it  comes  about  that  many  so-called 
Messianic  prophecies  in  Isaiah  are  hundreds  of  years 
later  in  date  than   the  original   Isaiah.     There  was 
comfort   and    consolation   in   Isaiah  before,  but   not 
nearly  so  much  as  we  now  have  in  the  book  bearing 
his  name  ;  and  the  same  thing  holds  good  with  other 
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prophetic  writings.  To  call  this  literary  forgery 
would  certainly  be  a  misnomer. 

We  shall  now  briefly  review  each  book  of  the 
Hagiographa. 

Psalms. — The  Psalter  was  formed  from  psalms 
written  at  anytime  between  looo — 1 60  B.C.  In  its 
present  shape  the  book  is  the  result  of  the  grouping 
together  of  a  number  of  previous  small  collections 
which  had  been  gathered  together  under  certain 
headings  such  as  the  "  psalms  of  the  sons  of  Korah  "  ; 
"  psalms  of  Asaph  "  ;  "  songs  of  degrees."  Though 
attributed  to  the  great  traditional  Hebrew  poet 
and  musician,  "  it  cannot  be  proved  that  David 
wrote  any  of  the  Psalms  we  now  possess,  but 
about  ten  are  probably  his,  namely  Pss.  3,  4,  7, 
8,  15,  18,  23,  24,  32,  and  perhaps  102  and  no" 
(Davison).  A  few  others  may  belong  to  the  period 
before  the  Exile,  but  by  far  the  majority  were 
composed  after  the  Captivity.  Their  use  was  as 
"Temple  hymn-books,"  and  they  have  formed  men's 
devotional  handbook  for  century  after  century.  The 
Book  of  Psalms  has  been  well  called  "  The  Prayer 
Book  of  a  Christian  man,"  and  this  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  full  of  national  feeling  and  unmis- 
takably Jewish,  many  of  them  written  under  political 
and  other  circumstances  peculiar  to  the  Hebrew  race. 
Yet  their  significance  is  never  exhausted  ;  they  echo 
every  feeling  of  joy  or  sorrow,  hope  or  fear,  penitence 
and  remorse,  praise  and  thanksgiving ;  every  single 
experience  that  the  human  soul  can  ever  go  through. 
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They  are  the  living  picture  of  the  heart-feelings  of 
holy  men  of  old,  sinful  like  ourselves,  yet  ever  longing, 
yearning,  praying  for  that  which  is  noble,  and  pure 
and  good.  It  is  essentially  a  book  of  reflective 
devotion,  and  the  whole  of  life  is  in  it  viewed  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  worship  of  God  and  a  close 
walk  with  Him.  God  in  the  psalms  is  represented 
as  a  God  full  of  mercy  and  loving-kindness ;  at  the 
same  time,  upon  those  who  work  wickedness  He  is 
a  righteous  Jehovah  Whose  judgment  falls  severely 
and  relentlessly.  As  God  is  the  ideal  whom  man 
is  to  copy,  the  true  follower  of  Jehovah  so  identifies 
himself  with  the  cause  of  God  that  he  too  burns  with 
anger  against  the  wicked,  and  at  times  with  all  the 
intensity  of  Jewish  hatred. 

This  to  a  very  great  extent  explains  those  impre- 
catory psalms  which  seem  to  cast  a  dark  shadow  on 
this  attractive  picture ;  the  passionate  outbursts  of 
resentment  against  their  oppressors,  the  fierce  joy 
over  the  destruction  of  hated  enemies.  The  strong 
language  of  Pss.  vii.,  xxxv,,  Ixix.,  cix.,  cxxxvii.  is 
not  only  natural  on  the  lips  of  a  people  long- 
distressed,  enslaved,  maltreated ;  it  expresses  a 
righteous  godly  wrath  against  the  powers  of  evil 
warring  against  God  through  oppressed  Israel. 
"  Against  Thee  do  they  make  a  covenant." 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  on  the  Messianic 
character  of  the  Psalms,  but  there  are  said  to  be 
only  four  (ii.,  Ixxii.,  ex.,  cxxxii.)  in  which  the 
evidence  of  expectation  of  a  coming  personal  Mes- 
siah cannot  well  be  disputed. 
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The  Psalmists  often  face  the  question  how  the 
sufferings  of  the  godly,  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
wicked  can  be  reconciled  with  a  faith  in  a  Divine 
Providence  ruling  the  world  in  righteousness.  The 
very  first  psalm  states  that  the  righteous  alone  are 
happy,  while  woe  treads  on  the  heels  of  the  ungodly, 
and  this  idea  is  often  repeated  in  the  Psalter.  But 
it  was  impossible  to  shut  one's  eyes  to  the  glaring 
fact  that  this  is  not  always  the  case  in  real  life,  so 
in  Pss.  xxxvii.,  xlix.,  Ixxiii.  the  whole  question  is 
again  subjected  to  a  more  searching  examination, 
and  the  conclusion  arrived  at  that  the  ungodly  may 
flourish  but  "  only  for  a  time  and  his  end  is  the 
grave." 

Pss.  xvii.  15,  Ixxiii.  24,  xlix.  15,  xvi.  9 — ii  go 
beyond  this,  and  aspire  to  a  life  hereafter  where  the 
righteous  will  flourish  in  the  presence  of  God,  but  it 
is  only  an  aspiration.  A  gleam  of  hope  and  nothing 
more.  Elsewhere  throughout  the  Psalms  (e.g.,  vi.  5, 
XXX.  9,  xxxix.  13,  Ixxxviii.  10 — 13),  it  is  just  as  we 
have  found  it  hitherto  in  the  Old  Testament :  "  in 
death  there  is  no  remembrance  of  Thee :  in  Sheol 
who  shall  give  Thee  thanks  }  "  "  The  dead  cannot 
praise  God."  It  is  still,  this  land  beyond  the  grave, 
a  land  of  darkness,  silence,  and  forgetfulness,  a  mere 
shadowy,  lifeless,  listless  existence. 

Proverbs. — In  Proverbs,  Job  and  Ecclesiastes  we 
have  the  nearest  approach  to  what  may  be  called 
Hebrew  philosophy,  but  in  matters  of  thought  the 
Hebrews  cannot  strictly  be  said  to  have  had  a  philo- 
sophy at  all.    They  realized  that  some  things  were  too 
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high  for  them.  They  were  by  temperament  indis- 
posed to  pure  speculation,  unfit  to  contemplate  things 
as  they  are  in  themselves  apart  from  their  practical 
application  to  their  own  lives  ;  eager  to  reduce  every- 
thing to  a  personal  standard  ;  swift  to  seize  on  all 
that  bears  directly  on  the  practical  problems  of  life, 
and  its  right  conduct.  The  philosopher  casts  the  world 
as  he  finds  it  into  the  crucible  of  reason  and  makes 
it  yield  up  its  secret.  The  Hebrew  thinker  never  does 
this.  He  takes  two  postulates  as  already  granted, 
"God  is"  and  "God's  Law  is."  God's  government 
of  the  world,  and  His  rule  of  it  according  to  certain 
definite  moral  laws  are  his  first  axioms  to  start  with, 
and  the  actual  facts  of  life  are  then  made  to  fall 
into  line  with  this  creed  which  to  the  Jew  admits  of 
no  question. 

Thus  there  arose  in  Israel  a  class  of  thinkers  and 
teachers  called  the  "Wise,"  whose  wisdom  consisted  in 
training  men  to  a  right  ordering  of  life  on  the  fixed 
basis  of  the  fear  of  God,  and  a  right  understanding 
of  the  principles  according  to  which  Jehovah,  as  its 
moral  Governor,  ruled  the  world.  The  "  Wise  "  were 
a  class  so  well  recognized  in  Israel  that  they  could 
be  ranked  with  priests  and  prophets  as  influential 
teachers  in  guiding  men's  actions  and  forming  their 
opinions  :  *'  the  law  shall  not  perish  from  the  priest, 
nor  counsel  from  the  wise,  nor  the  word  from  the 
prophet  "  (Jcr.  xviii.  18).  But  they  were  not  a  special 
caste  like  the  priests,  neither  had  they  a  distinct 
vocation  like  the  prophets.     They  were  men  gifted 
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with  a  keen  moral  insight,  having  at  heart  the  welfare 
of  the  state  and  especially  the  moral  soundness  of 
its  citizens.  They  were  the  nation's  moral  reprovers 
and  counsellors,  seeking  to  gain  the  ear  of  the  young, 
and  inculcate  upon  them  the  principles  of  right 
conduct.  The  one  text  on  which  they  grounded  all 
their  teaching  was,  "The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom  :  fear  God  and  keep  His  com- 
mandments, for  this  is  the  whole  duty  of  man." 
Their  teaching  ranged  from  mere  proverbial  philo- 
sophy, the  mere  commonplace  theme  that  virtue 
and  prosperity,  wickedness  and  failure  go  hand  in 
hand,  right  up  to  the  sublime  philosophy  of  the 
Book  of  Job,  one  of  the  finest  and  profoundest 
monuments  of  Hebrew  literature,  and  the  ripest 
fruit  of  the  whole  trend  of  Hebrew  thought  in  this 
direction. 

In  Proverbs  we  have  simply  a  collection  of  popular 
maxims  based  on  the  general  assumption  that  virtue 
leads  to  worldly  success  and  happiness,  and  they  are 
counsels  of  a  more  or  less  prudential  and  utilitarian 
character.  Constantly  we  hear  the  same  refrains : 
"  Piety  is  the  most  advantageous  course  and  always 
successful":  "Virtue  is  always  rewarded":  "Mis- 
fortune befalls  only  the  ungodly":  "Sin  is  folly." 
The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  to  be  the  motive  to  a  right 
life ;  but,  by  way  of  encouragement,  great  stress  is 
laid  on  the  fact  that  worldly  prosperity  is  sure  to 
follow  such  a  course  of  right  conduct :  "  Honour  the 
Lord  with  thy  substance,  so  shall  thy  barns  be  filled 
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with  plenty,  and   thy  fats    shall    overflow   with    new 
wine"  (Prov.  iii.  9.   10,  R.V.).     The  writers  of  Pro- 
verbs  had    a    shrewd    knowledge   of   the   world   and 
men  and  life.     Their  wisdom  here  and  there  shows 
clear  traces  of  cosmopolitanism,   and   does  not    err 
on   the  side  of  narrowness    in   worldly  matters.     It 
deals    with   a    man's    prudent    attitude    in    his    busi- 
ness   and    intercourse   with   inferiors   and    superiors  ; 
counselling  men  how  to  judge  rightly  and  prudently 
every  situation   in   which   they  may  find  themselves, 
and  turn  it  to  their  best  advantage.     In  their  word- 
pictures  of  wisdom  and   folly  in  real  life,  sometimes 
these   writers   simply   catch  the   expression   of  men 
good  or  bad,  sketching  their  portrait  in  a  few  strong 
lines  ;  more  generally  they  pass  a  verdict  upon  their 
actions  and  thoughts,  and  urge  their  hearers  to  copy 
or  avoid  such  examples.     Some  of  the  proverbs  have 
a  touch  of  humour,  but  their  moral  and  religious  aim 
is   predominant.      It    is    true   that    in    Proverbs   the 
higher  side  of  spiritual  religion,  the  idea  of  a  kingdom 
of  God,  of  a  Messianic  hope,  of  an  Israel  of  God, 
and    so  forth,    is    conspicuously   absent,    but   this   is 
because  the  writers  are  purely  moral  educators  and 
this  is  not  their  province.     The  law  and  the  prophets 
deal    amply    with    these    spiritual   conceptions  ;     the 
wise  man's   concern    is  with  the   moral  welfare   and 
training  of  the  people.     As    to  the    deep   question, 
"  Why  do  the  wicked  prosper,  and  the  good  suffer?" 
the  authors  of  Proverbs  had  not  apparently  yet  felt 
this  great  difficulty,  and  leave  it  untouched. 

T 
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Job.  The  book  of  Job  is  undoubtedly  the  pro- 
foundest  creation  of  Hebrew  poetry,  the  finest 
exhibition  of  the  problem  of  retribution  we  possess, 
on  all  its  sides  and  in  all  its  depth,  viz.,  the  question 
"  Why  do  the  wicked  prosper,  and  the  righteous 
suffer?  "  It  was  the  author's  purpose  to  widen  men's 
views  of  the  Providence  of  God.  He  wished  to  set 
before  them  a  new  view  of  suffering  from  a  prac- 
tical and  religious  standpoint,  so  as  to  inspire  new 
conduct,  new  faith,  new  hopes,  in  the  members  of 
Israel's  family,  the  people  of  God.  It  is  not  the 
speculation  of  a  mere  poet  or  thinker,  it  is  esse"n- 
tially  meant  to  save  men  from  the  despair,  under 
trial,  which  borders  on  unbelief,  and  to  deepen 
faith  in  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  God,  Who 
makes  of  suffering  a  bright  ministering  angel  sent 
to  meet  us  on  our  way  to  strengthen  and  bless  us. 
Job  sees  the  shallowness  of  the  popular  theory  that 
happiness  is  to  the  righteous,  and  woe  to  the  wicked  : 
and  although  he  does  not  yet  see  more  than  a  mere 
passing  glimpse  into  a  future  life  where  all  human 
wrongs  will  be  set  right,  he  sees  that  even  here  pain 
may  be  a  privilege  and  not  a  punishment.  To  him 
suffering  is  a  purifying  stage  :  the  loftiest  spirits  may 
have  to  pass  through  this  ordeal  as  a  trial  of  their 
godly  loyalty  rather  than  a  chastisement  for  their 
sins.  He  recognizes  that  it  is  essentially  good  for 
the  development  of  character  :  therefore,  as  a  wise 
and  loving  God's  chosen  children,  it  behoves  sufferers 
to  bear  the  burden  and  the  mystery  of  life  patiently, 
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for   it    is   pregnant  with   a   deep  significance  certain 
to  be  made  known  even  in  this  life. 

Many  see  in  Job  xix.  25,  "  For  I  know  that  my 
Redeemer  Hveth,  and  that  He  shall  stand  in  the 
latter  day  upon  the  earth  ...  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see 
God,"  a  clear  proof  of  the  author's  belief  in  resurrec- 
tion and  immortality.  But  this  view  cannot  well 
be  borne  out,  as  a  mere  glance  at  other  passages 
will  show  : — 

Job  vii.  9.    "  He  that  goeth  to  the  grave  shall  come 
up  no  more  "  (cf.  xvi.  22). 
X,  21,  22.    "  Before  I  go  whence   I   shall   not 
return,  even  to  the  land  of  darkness 
and  the  shadow  of  death  :    a  land 
of  darkness  as  darkness  itself;  and 
of  the  shadow  of  death,  without  any 
order,    and    where    the    light    is    as 
darkness." 
xiv.  10  and  21.       "Man    dieth    and    wasteth 
away  :  man  giveth  up  the  ghost  and 
where    is    he  .-'  "      "  A    dead    man's 
sons  come  to  honour,  and  he  know- 
eth  it  not  :  are  brought  low  and  he 
perceiveth  it  not,"  &c. 
xxi.26.  The  good  and  the  bad  "shall  lie  down 
alike  in  the  dust,  and  worms  cover 
them." 
XXX. 2 3.  "I  know  Thou  wilt  bring  me  to  death, 
and  to  the  house  appointed  for  all 
ivincf. 
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Each  and  all  of  these  clearly  point  to  Sheol,  with 
its  cheerless  darkness,  the  complete  isolation  of  its 
inmates  from  the  upper  world  of  the  living,  and  the 
impossibility  of  any  return  from  it.  So  it  is  all 
through  Job,  and  this  appears  incompatible  with  the 
lofty  view  of  resurrection  and  immortality.  The 
hope  of  Job  xix.  35  relates  to  this  life  :  he  looks  for 
this  manifestation  of  God  to  him  while  he  is  still 
alive,  and  he  actually  does  see  this  hope  realized  on 
this  side  of  the  grave.  Job  xlii.  5  clearly  proves  it  : 
"  Then  Job  answered  the  Lord  :  I  have  heard  of 
Thee  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear,  but  notv  Diine  eye 
seeth  TJieer 

Ecclesiastes  is  a  sad  and  saddening  book,  the  work 
of  a  pessimist.  If  we  were  sure  that  Eccl.  xi.  10 — xii. 
were  genuine,  and  from  the  pen  of  the  writer  of 
Ecclesiastes,  it  would  alter  the  whole  complexion 
of  the  case,  for  it  would  be  an  advance  on  anything 
that  has  gone  before.  Psalmists,  wise  men  and 
prophets  had  tried  to  allay  the  prevailing  scepticism 
in  the  moral  government  of  God.  They  had  declared 
that,  although  the  righteous  do  seem  often  to  have 
a  bad  time  here,  and  the  wicked  apparently  prosper, 
nevertheless  the  righteous  do  ultimately  prosper,  while 
the  wicked  are  suddenly  and  miserably  cut  off,  even 
in  this  life, — a  view  which  Job  had  only  confirmed. 
Actual  experience,  however,  proved  only  too  clearly 
that  these  hopes  were  not  realized  here  on  earth. 
In  Eccl.  xi,  10 — xii.  there  is  disclosed  a  new  bar  of 
judgment   in   the  world  to  come,  where  all   wrongs 
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will  be  set  right  by  the  righteous  Judge  of  the  quick 
and  the  dead,  Who,  on  the  Day  of  Judgment,  will  try 
the  conduct  of  us  all,  and  make  us  reap  as  we  have 
sown. 

Unfortunately  this  fine  passage,  Eccl.  xi.  10 — xii., 
probably  forms  no  part  of  the  work  of  the  original 
writer,  but  is  the  addition  of  a  later  hand.  We 
must  therefore  take  the  rest  of  the  book  on  its  own 
merits  and  judge  it  accordingly. 

Perhaps  the  fairest  way  of  judging  Ecclesiastes  is 
to  briefly  review  the  Preacher's  own  statements  and 
analyse  the  contents  of  his  book. 

Life  is  a  bad  business  at  the  best,  "  vanity  of 
vanities,  all  is  vanity "  ;  man  derives  no  profit  from 
all  his  toil  ;  everything  in  nature  and  man  goes 
ceaselessly  round  and  round  in  the  same  old  mono- 
tonous groove,  and,  of  the  two,  man  is  the  worse  off, 
for  he  soon  dies,  while  nature  and  the  earth  abide  for 
ever  (i.  i  — 11).  The  pursuit  of  wisdom,  pleasure, 
wealth,  fame,  is  useless  and  unsatisfying,  mere  Dead 
Sea  fruit  that  crumbles  into  dust  :  the  best  thing 
seems  to  be  to  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry  (ii.  24 — 26; 
ix.  7 — 10),  though  even  this  is  vanity.  Fate  rules 
all  and  man  dies  like  a  beast,  "  for  thou  goest  to  the 
grave  where  there  is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor  know- 
ledge "  (iii.  I  — 15  and  ix.  loj.  The  simple  life  is 
perhaps,  after  all,  best,  "  the  sleep  of  a  labouring 
man  is  sweet,"  though  probably  better  still  is  it  to  be 
dead,  or  not  to  have  been  born  at  all  (iv.  2,  3). 
"  A  good  name  is  better  than  precious  ointment,  and 
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the  day  of  deatli  than  the  day  of  one's  birth  :  and 
sorrow  is  better  than  laughter"  (vii.  i — 3).  God 
may  have  a  plan  in  this  world,  but  it  is  past  our 
finding  out,  "  however  much  a  man  labour  to  seek" 
it  out,  yet  he  shall  not  find  it "  (viii.  17).  "  There  is 
one  event  to  all,  be  they  good  or  bad  ;  the  heart  of 
the  sons  of  men  is  full  of  evil  and  madness  while 
they  live,  and  after  that  they  go  to  the  dead."  But 
Ecclesiastes  thinks  life  may  have  some  slight  ad- 
vantage, "  for  a  living  dog  is  better  than  a  dead 
lion."  Then  follows  a  vivid  picture  of  life  after 
death  in  Sheol,  where  "  the  dead  know  not  anything, 
neither  have  they  any  more  a  reward  :  for  the 
memory  of  them  is  forgotten.  As  well  their  love,  as 
their  hatred  and  envy,  is  now  perished  :  neither  have 
they  any  more  a  portion  in  anything  that  is  done 
under  the  sun  "  (ix.  3 — 6),  "  for  there  is  no  work,  nor 
device,  nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom  in  the  grave, 
whither  thou  goest "  (ix.  10).  Fate  and  chance  rule 
the  world  between  them,  for  in  this  world  "  the  race 
is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,  nor 
bread  to  the  wise,  nor  riches  to  the  men  of  under- 
standing, nor  success  to  the  deserving."  Make 
friends  of  the  powerful  and  well-to-do,  and  be 
benevolent,  as  it  may  prove  helpful  in  your  time 
of  need.  Do  your  best  and  trust  to  chance,  for 
nature  is  not  kind.  Life  is  sweet  but  short,  and 
death  and  darkness  are  long,  so  enjoy  yourself  and 
make  the  most  of  your  short  life,  especially  in  youth. 
Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity  (x.,  xi.). 
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If  only  we  could  add  to  this  creed  of  Ecclesiastes 
the  magnificent  ending  :  *'  but  know  thou  that  for  all 
these  things  God  will  bring  thee  into  judgment  " 
(xi.  9j,  and  "  Remember  now  thy  Creator  in  the  days 
of  thy  youth,"  &c,  (xii.  i),  "  Let  us  hear  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  whole  matter  :  fear  God  and  keep  His 
commandments  for  this  is  the  whole  duty  of  man. 
For  God  shall  bring  every  work  into  judgment,  with 
every  secret  thing,  whether  it  be  good  or  whether 
it  be  evil  "  (xii.  13,  14)  :  how  these  {qw  concluding 
verses  would  change  this  pessimism  into  a  glorious 
faith  !  All  that  goes  before  this  epilogue  would  then 
have  been  only  the  clear  exposition  of  the  worldly 
cynic's  creed  so  as  to  pulverize  it  witli  one  single 
unanswerable  plea,  pricking  the  bubble  and  exposing 
it  as  the  pretty  but  empty  thing  it  is.  —  Men  of  such 
weight  as  Sanday  and  Robertson  Smith  endorse  this 
view,  but  the  consensus  of  modern  scholarship  is 
against  it. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  there  is  hardly  any  other 
Ijook  in  the  Bible  which  has  suffered  so  much  at  the 
hands  of  commentators  as  Ecclesiastes  .-*  It  has  been 
variously  described  as  "  an  account  of  Solomon's 
repentance,  to  glorify  God  and  strengthen  his 
brethren,"  and  "a  meditation  when  he  was  irreligious 
and  sceptical,  during  his  amours  and  idolatry."  One 
man  sees  in  it  "  an  exhortation  to  despise  the  world's 
pleasures,  and  flee  to  a  hermit's  cell,"  another  that 
"  it  shows  sensual  gratifications  to  be  men's  chief 
blessings  upon  earth."     Some  declare  that  it  proves 
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"  the  beautiful  order  of  God's  government  upon 
earth,"  others  "  it  shows  that  all  is  disorder  and 
confusion,  and  the  world  is  the  sport  of  chance." 
One  school  of  theology  professes  to  find  in  it  "  a 
proof  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,''  another  em- 
phatically asserts, "  its  design  is  to  deny  a  future  life." 

Lamentations  may  be  Jeremiah's,  but  the  evidence 
is  rather  against  his  authorship.  The  dirges  which 
make  up  the  book  are  five  in  number,  and  the  first 
four  are  alphabetical  acrostics.  Among  the  Hebrews 
this  type  of  poetry  was  much  cultivated  (cf  Ps.  119), 
and  reached  great  artistic  perfection.  Lamentations 
consists  of  carefully  elaborated  poems,  in  which  every 
element  of  pity  and  terror  is  brought  out  with  con- 
scious art  to  stir  up  the  minds  of  the  hearers.    Ewald 

ggests    that    these    dirges    were    composed    for    a 


su 


solemn  act  of  mourning  in  which  the  captive  or 
fugitive  Israelites  united  ;  and  we  know  that  these 
poems  ultimately  took  their  place  in  the  ritual  of 
the  great  day  of  mourning,  Ab  the  9th  *.  "  Lamen- 
tations "  was  also  usecl  in  the  Temple-worship  on 
fast-days. 

The  book  starts  with  a  picture  of  Sion's  distress 
during  a  siege.  Sion  then  herself  takes  up  the 
wail,  paints  her  own  grievous  sorrow,  confesses 
the  righteousness  of  Jehovah's  anger  because  of 
national  sin,  and  sees  no  hope  of  recovery  save  in 
tears,  penitence  of  heart,  and   supplication  to   God. 

a  "  Old  Testament  for  English  Readers  "  (Eliicott). 
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But  even  this  bitter  affliction  is  a  wholesome 
discipline  ;  it  draws  the  singer's  heart  nearer  to  God, 
and,  from  tlie  lowest  pit  of  degradation  and  despair, 
he  hears  a  voice  saying,  "  Fear  not."  The  last 
chapter  takes  the  form  of  a  prayer  to  God. 

Riith,  as  Ruth  i.  shows,  consciously  depicts  a  far- 
back  age,  full  of  primitive  life  and  obsolete  customs. 
It  is  a  graceful  prose  idyll.  The  language,  though 
not  of  the  best  classical  period,  places  it  shortly  after 
the  older  canonical  prophets.  It  is  a  gem  of  art  : 
the  author  is  an  artist  who  takes  evident  delight 
in  the  pathetic  and  graceful  details  of  his  sweet 
idyllic  picture.  His  aim  is  not  to  give  us  the  his- 
torical facts  of  David's  ancestry  or  to  point  a  moral, 
but  just  to  paint  the  charms  of  the  simple  life  in  the 
innocent  pastoral  days  of  old.  Naomi,  Ruth,  Boaz, 
and  the  very  harvesters  are  simple,  kindly.  God- 
fearing men,  who  impart  to  the  scene  the  softening 
atmosphere  of  the  gentle  manners  of  olden  days. 
The  writer  may  have  intended  his  story  as  an  object 
lesson  and  wished  to  recall  his  countrymen  to 
simplicity  of  life  ;  just  as  it  is  possible  to  see  some 
purpose  in  the  romantic  marriage  of  Ruth  and  Boaz  : 
but  a  work  of  such  perfect  art  wants  no  moral  to 
adorn  the  tale,  it  is  ah  idyll  pure  and  simple. 

Esther  from  a  religious  and  historical  point  of  view 
is  not  of  intrinsic  value.  The  name  of  God  is  not 
mentioned  once,  a  phenomenon  quite  unique  in  the 
Old  Testament:  as  Ewald  says,  "in  passing  to 
Esther   from   the   other   books  of  the   Bible  we   fall. 
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as  it  were,  from  heaven  to  earth."  It  was  written 
in  a  worldly-wise  age,  when  spiritual  life  was  at  a  low 
ebb,  mainly  through  much  contact  with  heathen 
influences,  especially  Persian.  It  was  only  admitted 
into  the  Canon,  even  by  the  Jews,  after  much  hesita- 
tion and  questioning  of  heart,  but  it  was  soon  popular 
with  the  Hebrews  owing  to  its  intensely  patriotic 
spirit.  The  story  of  Esther  at  the  Persian  court 
professes  to  account  for  the  origin  of  a  Jewish  feast, 
Purim,  which  was  of  a  convivial  nature  and  rested 
on  no  divine  authority.  The  whole  story  bears  on 
the  face  of  it  all  the  appearance  of  a  historical 
romance,  in  spite  of  its  life-like  representation  of 
Persian  manners  and  customs.  We  can  well  under- 
stand how  the  picture  of  Esther's  devotion  to  her 
oppressed  fellow-countrymen,  making  her  ready  even 
to  die  for  their  sake,  "  I  will  go  in  unto  the  king  : 
and  if  I  perish,  I  perish  "  ;  and  her  dutiful  bearing 
towards  her  foster-father,  after  the  sudden  rise  in  her 
fortunes,  would  endear  her  memory  to  the  Jews. 
They  have  ever  displayed  an  intense  love  for  this 
book,  and  rightly  so.  Modern.  Bible  scholars,  how- 
ever, now  regard  it  as  a  work  of  fiction  ;  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  few  books  not 
quoted  in  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  a  book 
whose  canonicity  has  long  been  suspected  both  by 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  Church,  it  is  being  re- 
garded more  and  more  as  an  apocryphal  production. 
Canticles,  "  Song  of  Songs,"  or  the  choicest  of 
songs,  is  another  Bible  book  over  which   there  has 
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been  immense  discussion.  It  was  only  admitted 
into  the  Canon  because  it  was  supposed  to  be  an 
allegory  of  Jehovah's  love  for  Israel  His  spouse. 
In  this  spiritual  allegorical  sense.  Rabbi  Akiba 
declared  that  "  the  whole  world  is  not  worth  the  day 
on  which  the  Song  of  Songs  was  given  to  Israel  ;  for 
all  the  Scriptures  are  holy,  but  the  Canticles  most 
holy."  For  centuries  the  same  allegorical  view  of 
it  prevailed  in  the  Christian  Church.  From  the 
sixteenth  century  onward,  however,  the  literal  inter- 
pretation began  to  gain  ground,  and  Herder  (1778) 
exquisitely  advocated  his  plea  that  it  was  "  the 
natural  expression  of  innocent  and  tender  human 
love.  Is  not  true  love  itself  holy?  for  love  is  the 
fountain  of  all  man's  bliss,  and  if  the  songs  of 
Canticles  are  allowed  to  speak  for  themselves,  they 
need  no  theory  to  explain  their  meaning,  no  apology 
to  justify  their  moralit}',  no  allegorizing  to  commend 
them  as  pure,  lovely  and  worthy  of  a  place  in  a  holy 
book."  Since  Herder's  day  there  has  been  little 
attempt  to  restore  the  allegorical  interpretation.  It 
is  felt  that  "  no  allegorist  would  thus  hide  his  sacred 
thoughts  behind  a  screen  of  erotic  and  sensuous 
imagery,  so  complete  and  beautiful  in  itself  as  to 
give  no  suggestion  that  it  is  only  the  vehicle  of  a 
deeper  spiritual  sense."  The  allegorical  interpre- 
tation is  only  a  pious  fiction  and  mars  the  artistic 
unity  of  the  poem.  The  generally  accepted  view 
at  the  present  day  is  that  Canticles  is  a  drama, 
mostly  dialogue.     The  heroine  is  a  peasant  girl  who 
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now  appears  among  the  court-ladies  in  a  palace, 
where  she  is  not  at  all  at  home,  for  she  is  passionately 
in  love  with  a  shepherd  lad.  The  hero  is  the  king, 
who  makes  seductive  advances  to  the  pure  maiden, 
all  of  which  she  repels  armed  only  with  her  own 
virtue  and  innocence.  In  the  last  chapter  the  maiden 
and  shepherd  lad  are  reunited  :  "  Who  is  this  that 
Cometh  up  from  the  wilderness  leaning  upon  her 
beloved  ?  For  love  is  strong  as  death  :  many  waters 
cannot  quench  love  :  if  a  man  would  give  all  the 
substance  of  his  house  for  love,  he  would  utterly  be 
contemned."  Thus  is  the  heroine  happily  extricated 
from  the  difficult  and  painful  situation  in  which  we 
found  her.  The  plot  in  the  body  of  the  drama  seems 
to  lack  life  and  action,  for  the  heroine's  role  all 
through  is  to  focus  all  her  thoughts  and  words  on 
her  absent  lover  and  damp  the  king's  ardour  by  the 
very  intensity  of  her  own  preoccupied  affection. 
Her  pure  heart  is  so  absolutely  with  the  shepherd 
lad  that  eventually  she,,  converts  to  her  side  both 
the  cynical  court-ladies  and  the  king  himself,  who 
graciously  bows  to  her  inflexible  fidelity  and  virtue. 

The  only  parallels  to  this  book  are  in  Rosea,  and 
especially  in  Psalm  xlv. 


CHAPTER    XVII, 


FiGURATIVENESS    OF    BiBLE    LANGUAGE '''. 

"  TT  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a  very  large  portion 
-*■  of  what  are  called  Bible  difficulties  would  never 
have  existed,  had  Western  readers  realized  the 
tendency  to  highly  poetical  and  allegorical  forms 
which  was  so  natural  to  Jewish  writers  "  ; — so  writes 
a  modern  Bible  scholar,  and  never  was  a  truer 
remark. 

In  a  former  chapter  (III.)>  speaking  of  the  Semitic 
races,  we  said  that  they  displayed  the  characteristics 
of  a  people  who  had  long  been  dwellers  in  tents, 
living  an  open  air  life  as  nomads  in  the  wilderness. 
A  nation  quick  and  versatile,  patient  and  prac- 
tical, intense  lovers  of  nature,  full  of  impulse,  ar- 
dour and  passion,  their  literature  is  a  mirror  of 
themselves  and  abounds  in  sensuous,  passionate 
imagery  ;  it  delights  in  the  play  of  fancy  and  emo- 
tion, is  essentially  nature-loving,  and  full  of  word- 
pictures.  Bred  for  ages,  in  the  childhood  of  the 
race,  amid  the  endless  excitement  and  the  endless 
monotony  of  a  roaming  life  in  an  extremely  inhos- 

^  This  chapter,  and  another  (chapter  XIX.)  on  Inspiration,  have 
ah-eady  appeared  (in  substance)  in  the  author's  "  Sermon  on  the 
Mount";  but  they  form  an  integral  part  of  tliis  Ijool-;,  and  are 
necessarily  included  in  it. 
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pitable  region,  wrestling  with  nature  under  adverse 
circumstances  and  fighting  for  his^  own  hand,  the 
Semite  grew  up  patient,  brave,  self-reHant,  and  im- 
perious of  will.  He  subordinated  everything  to  the 
action  and  desire  of  the  moment,  seeing  the  whole 
universe  through  the  medium  of  personal  feeling. 
The  Semitic  mental  horizon  is  comparatively  narrow, 
practical  rather  than  speculative,  and  intensely 
emotional.  The  love  and  hate,  the  pride  and  scorn, 
the  fierce  lust  of  revenge  and  the  wailing  grief,  the 
braver}-  and  sensuousness  of  the  Bedouin  nomad  run 
strong  in  the  Semitic  blood.  Thus  when  their  feel- 
ings are  really  stirred,  when  they  are  really  moved 
by  love  or  rage  or  grief  (and  with  their  intensely 
emotional  natures  this  is  almost  their  normal  con- 
dition), Semites  instinctively  burst  into  the  emo- 
tional l}'ric  strain  which  is  the  natural  vehicle  of 
intense  and  passionate  personal  feeling. 

So  strongly  pronounced  is  the  personal  emotional 
element  in  Semitic  character  that  all  Semitic  tongues 
reflect  it  vividly  in  their"'  vocabulary.  Almost  every 
word  expresses  in  its  root  something  that  can  be 
grasped  by  the  senses,  and  words  are  so  formed  from 
these  roots  as  to  express  in  word-pictures  physical 
sensations  in  every  possible  colouring  of  light  and 
shade.  Even  purely  intellectual  ideas  are  thus  pre- 
sented in  a  way  distinctly  suggesting  something  that 
appeals  to  the  eye,  or  touch,  or  taste,  or  to  the  senses 
generally.  Such  a  language  must  therefore  necessarily 
be  essentiall}'  picturesque  and  metaphorical. 
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It  has  been  said  that  the  Hebrews  are  "  even  more 
emotional  than  their  emotional  Semitic  brethren, 
they  are  so  intensely  subjective  ;  "  and  certainly  their 
literature  bears  this  out.  It  is  the  literature  of  a 
people  of  a  passionately  emotional  temperament  and 
an  imperious  will,  full  of  the  fire  of  passion,  full,  too, 
of  keen  insight  into  nature  in  her  power  to  avv^ake  or 
sustain  human  emotion.  But  they  record  this  insight, 
not  calmly  and  thoughtfully,  but  in  swift,  excited, 
sensuous,  half-formed  yet  strong  outlines,  in  metaphor 
piled  on  metaphor  without  regard  to  any  other 
principle  of  proportion  than  the  emotional  harmony 
of  each  broken  figure  with  the  dominant  feeling.  To 
the  Hebrew  prophets  and  psalmists,  religion  was  an 
excited  and  impassioned  outpouring  of  the  soul  in 
ecstatic  rapture  and  with  rapid  movement  and  a 
tendency  to  ring  many  variations  on  one  tune.  They 
were  for  the  time  being  God-intoxicated,*  rapt  in 
Him,  and  though  lacking  in  depth  of  speculative 
reflexion,  these  Hebrew  singers  have  produced  the 
finest  lyrical  poetry,  "  the  most  glowing  utterances 
of  emotional  minds,"  the  world  has  ever  seen.  In 
Hebrew  patriotism,  too,  we  see  the  same  outbursts 
of  love  and  rage  and  grief.  We  see  it  when  personal 
or  national  vanity  or  emotion  vents  itself  in  ap- 
parently immoderate  boasting,  as  in  the  song  of 
Deborah,  invective,  as  in  the  imprecatory  psalms, 
or  wailing,  as  in  the  Lamentations.  There  is  an 
intensity  of  passion  that  touches  the  chords  of  our 
hearts  and  thrills  our  breasts. 
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Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  prosaic,  matter-of-fact, 
cold-blooded  Englishmen,  dwellers  under  the  sad 
and  lowering  skies  of  our  northern  climate,  fail  to 
appreciate  the  impassioned  poetry  and  glowing 
imagination,  the  word-pictures  and  play  of  fancy 
of  Eastern  minds?  In  a  scientific  age  which  prides 
itself  on  its  accuracy  and  exactness  of  expression, 
its  unbiassed  statement  of  fact  so  as  to  set  forth 
things  as  they  are,  its  clearing  the  mind  of  all  glow 
of  feeling  or  any  sentiment  or  play  of  fancy  that 
may  colour  its  clearness  of  sight, — how  can  we  hope 
to'  grasp  the  ideas  underlying  the  beautiful  imagery 
and  emotional  word-pictures  of  Hebrew  poetry? 
How  can  it  seem  anything  but  strange,  far-fetched, 
hieh-flown  to  our  minds  to  hear  the  Hebrew  writer 
say  "  the  hearts  of  the  people  melted  within  them 
and  became  as  water "  (Josh.  vii.  5),  or  "  the  joints 
of  his  loins  were  loosed,  and  his  knees  smote  one 
against  another  "  (Dan.  v.  6),  merely  to  convey  the 
simple  idea  which  we  express  by  the  one  word 
"  fear  "  }  Why,  we  ask,  should  the  Hebrew  Psalmist 
speak  in  such  a  round-about  way  as  "  The  Lord  shall 
light  my  candle,  and  the  Lord  my  God  will  enlighten 
my  darkness"  (Ps.  xviii.  28),  when  he  might  have 
equally  well  used  some  simple  phrase  to  express  the 
idea  of  "gladness"  or  "joy,"  and  by  a  few  plain 
words  have  made  his  meaning  very  much  clearer  ? 

Reading  our  Bible  in  this  dull  and  literal  spirit, 
turning  all  its  poetry  into  bald  prose,  is  it  any 
wonder  if  its  words  oft  lead  us  astray  ?    The  language 
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of  a  people  is  made  by  them  and  for  them  ;  it  ex- 
presses what  is  common  to  them  all,  and  has  spruiifj 
up  out  of  the  universal  wants  of  their  hearts  ;  in  it 
their  thoughts  and  character  arc  crystallized.  From 
the  subjective,  emotional,  intense  temperament  of  the 
Hebrews,  therefore,  we  must  expect  a  language  and 
style  revelling  in  poetry,  word-pictures,  metaphors, 
similes,  hyperbole,  figures  of  speech,  imagery.  To 
them  it  is  not  a  fanciful  exaggeration  to  say  "the 
sun  is  as  a  bridegroom  coming  out  of  his  chamber, 
and  rejoiceth  as  a  strong  man  to  run  his  course," 
as  it  would  be  to  us.  They  tho2ight  in  word-pictures  ; 
just  as  in  Homer's  pages  we  can't  help  hearing  the 
very  snorting  of  the  horses  that  are  drawing  on  the 
car  of  Apollo,  and  see  the  sparks  that  flash  up  beneath 
their  feet  as  they  rush  along  the  pavement  of  heaven. 
We  have  gained  undoubtedly  in  clearness  of  brain 
and  power  of  making  expression  correspond  with 
actual  facts,  but  we  have  also  greatly  stunted  our 
imagination,  and  can  no  longer  see  the  visions  of 
grandeur  and  beauty  which  daily  roll  before  our 
eyes  in  the  commonest  things  of  daily  life  ;  and  our 
language  has  become  just  like  ourselves. 

This  is  why  these  Bible  word-pictures  so  often 
mislead  us  and  we  read  ideas  into  the  Bible  which 
are  not  there.  We  stupidly  mistake  the  form  for  the 
substance,  the  frame  for  the  picture,  the  garment  in 
which  spiritual  truth  is  picturesquely  dressed  for  the 
truth  itself  We  are  such  slaves  to  logic  and  facts 
that  we  forget  that  the  deepest  spiritual  lessons  can 
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be  taught  as  truly  in  poem,  parable  and  fable  as  in 
the  exact  phraseology,  the  close  logical  abstract 
reasoning  of  modern  theological  schools. 

We  can  learn  more  from  the  simple  story  of  the 
Prodigal  Son,  mere  parable  as  it  is,  than   we  could 
draw  from  a  dozen   modern   treatises   on   the   same 
subject  :  and  if  we  would  but  understand  the  genius 
of  the  Hebrew  people,  their  natural  love  of  bold  and 
striking  imagery,  the   Bible's  message  would  be  far 
more  intelligible  to   us   than  it   is.     We  should   not 
stumble  then  over  the  story  of  Balaam's  ass  speaking, 
or   Satan's  appearing   in   the   form   of  a  serpent   in 
Eden,  nor  fail  to  seize  the  drift   of  those  eloquent 
figures  of  speech  which  tell  us  that  "the  stars  fought 
in  their  courses  against  Sisera,"  and  that  "the  sun 
stood  still  upon  Gibeon  and  the  moon  in  the  valley 
of  Ajalon."     Balaam's  ass  would  speak  to  our  dull 
ears,  even  as  her  stumbling  and  brushing  against  the 
wall  opened  Balaam's  eyes  and   awoke  his  sleeping 
conscience  to  a  sense  of  his  own  wrong-doing  ;  it  was 
a  little  incident  by  the"^vvay,  but  it  emphasized  the 
misgivings  of  his  heart,  just  as  the  ant  speaks  to  the 
sluggard,  the  bee  to    Watts    and    Shakespeare,  the 
patient  spider  to — was  it  Wallace  or  Bruce? — in  his 
despondency. 

The  Eden  story  with  its  alluring  trees  of  know- 
ledge and  of  life,  its  forbidden  fruits  which  seem  so 
"  good  for  food,  and  pleasant  to  the  eyes,  much  to  be 
desired  to  make  one  wise,"  and  its  tempting  serpent, 
would   vividly  portray  the  first    faint  suggestion  to 
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evil,  as  of  some  outer  voice,  the  whisper  of  temptation 
we  all  know  so  well  decoying  us  with  its  lures  and 
snares  to  the  sin  that  so  easily  and  stealthily  besets 
us.  And  what  a  graphic  picture  that  grand  passage 
"  the  stars  in  their  courses  fought  against  Sisera  :  the 
river  Kishon  swept  them  away"  (Judg.  v.  20),  sketches 
for  us  of  the  pitiless  rain-storm  swelling  this  little 
stream  into  a  roaring  flood  ;  the  blinding  storm 
beating  hard  in  the  face  of  the  foe ;  the  moistened 
soil  turned  into  a  bog  ;  the  terrified  plunging  of  the 
horses,  as  they  sink  in  the  deep  mire,  throwing  Sisera's 
ranks  into  utter  confusion,  an  easy  prey  to  the  onrush 
of  the  eager  and  agile  highland  Hebrew  footmen. 
The  poetical  sense  of  Josh.  x.  12,  "Sun,  stand  thou 
still  upon  Gibeon  ;  and  thou,  Moon,  in  the  valley  of 
Ajalon,"  is  too  palpable  to  mislead  any  one.  It  is 
a  popular  extract  from  the  very  old  "Book  of  Jashar," 
and  Josh.  x.  14  clearly  shows  that  all  it  means  is  that 
the  operations  were  carried  out  so  rapidly,  and  Israel 
did  such  stalwart  deeds,  that  as  much  was  done  as  if 
the  day  had  been  twice  as  long  '\ 

It  is  precisely  because  we  thus  fail  to  discriminate 
between  poetry  and  prose,  imagery  and  bald  fact, 
truth  and  its  picturesque  expression,  that  we  so  often 
lose  the  spiritual  lesson  which  becomes  all  the  more 
forcible  because  embodied    in    some   graphic,  vivid, 

b  The  explanation  that  a  lenglheninij  of  tlie  (Uiy,  and  tlie  continued 
mirage  -  appearance  of  the  sun  above  the  liorizon,  was  due  to  an 
increase  of  the  refractive  projicrties  of  the  atmosphere,  is  (piite 
possible,  and  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  lii^ht. 
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living  form  which  infuses  life  and  action  into  the 
picture.  It  is  just  by  this  wondrous  genius  for  word- 
painting, — the  rare  power  of  placing  before  us  in  real 
flesh  and  blood  in  a  few  clear  bold  strokes,  yet  with 
a  touch  so  simple,  so  delicate  and  so  sure,  the  sower 
scattering  his  seed,  the  housewife  baking  her  cakes 
or  sweeping  the  house  to  find  a  lost  piece  of  money, 
the  shepherd  collecting  his  sheep,  the  fishermen 
drawing  in  their  net, — that  Christ  lays  bare  the 
human  heart,  makes  His  parables  the  vehicles  of  the 
deepest  spiritual  truths,  and  uses  these  word-pictures 
as  a  barb  to  the  arrow  which  drives  truth  home  to 
our  minds  as  nothing  else  could.  We  seem  to  have 
lost  the  power,  which  Christ  and  David  possessed  so 
richly,  of  looking  through  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God. 
We  ask  in  wonder  how  the  writer  of  the  148th 
Psalm  can  make  beasts  and  fishes,  winds  and  waves, 
sun  and  moon,  fire  and  hail,  snow  and  vapours,  all 
the  inanimate  forces  that  beat  round  the  lives  of  men, 
praise  the  Lord  and  magnify  Him  for  ever  !  Eyes 
have  we,  yet  we  see  not.  and  it  is  only  by  a  forced 
stretch  of  imagination  that  we  can  find  "tongues  in 
trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks,  sermons  in  stones, 
and  good  in  everything." 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  bold  imagery,  the  vivid 
word-pictures,  the  creative  poetry  of  minds  to  whom 
sky  and  earth  were  the  voices  of  God,  "  one  day 
telleth  another,  and  one  night  certifieth  another," — 
is  it  strange  that  their  style  of  language  is  the  despair 
and  the  snare  of  our  prosaic   matter-of-fact  natures  } 
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Consider  the  number  of  books  in  the  Bible  which  are 
poetry  pure  and  simple.  Of  course,  we  do  not  mean 
that  it  is  all  written  in  verse;  but  its  prose  has  all  the 
artistic  form,  deep  emotional  basis  and  true  rhythm 
which  constitute  poetry.  The  Hebrew  writers  look  at 
the  world  through  the  atmosphere  that  floats  before 
the  poet's  eyes  ;  their  soul  for  the  time  being  has 
reached  the  stage  of  intense  exaltation,  of  freedom 
from  self-consciousness,  so  well  depicted  in  the 
lines  :  — 

"  1  started  once,  or  seemed  to  start,  in  pain, 
Resolved  on  noble  things,  and  strove  to  speak. 
As  when  a  great  thought  strikes  along  the  brain 
And  flushes  all  the  cheek  ;  " 

and  so  their  message  "  comes  from  the  heart  and  goes 
to  the  heart." 

Not  only  are  such  divine  artistic  gems  as  the 
Psalms, — the  world's  "  Great  Lyric  " — or  tlie  "  Song 
of  Songs  "  the  purest  of  poems  ;  but  Lamentations, 
like  the  dirge  of  David  over  Saul  and  Jonathan,  is 
exquisite  elegiac  poetry.  Job  is  a  dramatic  poem, 
so  is  Ecclesiastes.  Ruth,  Esther,  Daniel  and  Jonah 
partake  of  poetical  Jewish  romance.  Isaiah  and 
many  of  the  prophets  have  all  the  fire  and  passion, 
the  artistic  form  and  rhythmical  language  of  the 
truest  poetry.  Genesis  and  many  of  the  earlier  his- 
torical books  read  like  pages  of  Froissart  or  Homer. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  Psalms  as  the  Great  Lyric, 
and  it  forms  a  class  all  by  itself.  There  is  nothing 
in   Pindar,  or  indeed  elsewhere  in  Greek  or  any  otiier 
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poetry,  like  its  rapturous  song,  combining  unconscious 
power  with  unconscious  grace — it  is  purely  Hebrew. 
It  seems  to  belong  as  a  birthright  to  those  descen- 
dants of  Shem  who,  yearning  ahvays  to  look  straight 
into  the  face  of  God  and  live,  could  see  not  much 
else.  What  poetry  can  excel  in  lofty  imagination 
such  passages  as  :  "Who  coverest  Thyself  with  light 
as  with  a  garment,  Who  stretchest  out  the  heavens 
like  a  curtain."  "  He  rode  upon  a  cherub  and  did 
fly  :  yea,  He  did  fly  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind." 
*'  Though  ye  have  lien  among  the  pots,  yet  shall  ye 
be  as  the  wings  of  a  dove  covered  with  silver,  and 
her  feathers  like  yellow  gold."  "In  the  hand  of  God 
there  is  a  cup,  and  the  wine  foameth  :  it  is  full  of 
mixture,  and  He  poureth  out  of  the  same  :  surely 
the  dregs  thereof,  all  the  wicked  of  the  earth  shall 
drain  them  out  and  drink  them  "  ? 

To  quote  only  one  other  example  of  Hebrew 
imagination  and  figurativeness,  consider  this  picture 
of  old  age:  "When  the  sun,  and  the  light,  and  the 
moon  are  darkened,  and  the  clouds  return  after  the 
rain  :  in  the  day  when  the  keepers  of  the  house  shall 
tremble,  and  the  strong  men  shall  bow  themselves, 
and  the  grinders  cease  because  they  are  few,  and 
those  that  look  out  of  the  windows  be  darkened  : 
and  the  doors  shall  be  shut  in  the  streets,  when  the 
sound  of  the  grinding  is  low,  and  all  the  daughters 
of  music  shall  be  brought  low,  even  though  he  rise 
at  the  voice  of  the  bird  :  and  when  they  shall  be 
afraid  of  that  which  is  high,  and  fears  shall  be  in  the 
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way,  and  the  almond  tree  shall  flourish,  and  the 
grasshopper  shall  be  a  burden,  and  desire  shall  fail  : 
because  man  goeth  to  his  long  home,  and  the 
mourners  go  about  the  streets  :  or  ever  the  silver 
cord  be  loosed,  or  the  golden  bowl  be  broken,  or 
the  pitcher  be  broken  at  the  fountain,  or  the  wheel 
broken  at  the  cistern.  Then  shall  the  dust  return 
to  the  dust  as  it  was,  and  the  breath  shall  return 
unto  God  Who  gave  it." 

Would  any  Western  mind  thus  speak  of  old  age 
with  its  tottering  legs,  it  toothlessness,  dim  eyes,  deaf 
ears,  loss  of  taste  and  desire,  its  general  break  up, 

"  the  last  scene  of  all, 
That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history, 
The  second  childishness  and  mere  oblivion 
Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  everything?" 

In  reading  our  Hebrew  Bible,  well  were  it  for  us 
to  remember  Hobbes'  phrase  :  "  Words  are  the 
counters  of  wise  men,  but  the  money  of  fools." 
Most  of  us  still  treat  the  words  of  the  Bible  as 
money,  forgetting  our  Lord's  caution  :  "  the  letter 
killeth,  the  spirit  giveth  life." 


\ 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 


Old  Testament  view  of  Life  after  Death. 

NOTHING  in  the  Old  Testament  so  astounds  the 
Christian  (for  whom  "  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  and  the  life  of  the  world  to  come  "  is  an  essential 
article  of  his  creed),  as  to  be  told  that  the  Hebrews, 
down  to  the  latest  days  of  Israel's  history,  had  no 
conception  of  an  individual  resurrection  as  we  under- 
stand it, — and  yet  it  is  a  fact.  We  do  not  mean  to 
imply  that  Christ  was  the  first  to  stamp  ideas  of 
immortality  on  the  minds  of  men,  under  the  forms  ot 
heaven  and  hell,  and  a  judgment  to  come  ;  this  would 
be  an  untrue  assumption.  His  gospel  brought  life 
and  immortality  to  light ;  but  it  was  by  illuminating 
obscure  truths,  by  bringing  to  a  focus  all  the  partial, 
wandering  and  separate  rays  of  light  on  this  great 
subject  which  had  dawned  before  His  time,  and 
pouring  upon  it  a  flood  of  light  of  His  own  whicli  far 
excelled  all  that  had  gone  before.  Nowhere  in  the 
Old  Testament  is  the  great  truth  of  the  slow  and 
gradual  evolution  of  religious  conceptions  of  the  very 
first  importance  more  clearh'  shown  than  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  idea  of  an  individual  resurrection 
to  eternal  life.     It  has  its  roots  deep  down  in  the  soil 
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of  the  crude  instincts  and  supeistitions  of  primitive 
man  in  the  infancy  of  the  world.  \A'e  can  trace 
its  slow  growth,  "  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  then 
the  full  corn  in  the  car,"  in  the  course  of  thousands 
of  years;  each  stage  fostered  by  its  predecessor.  The 
connecting  links  and  historical  relations  between  the 
various  phases  in  this  gradual  development  must  be 
carefully  kept  in  view.  We  must  grasp  how  the  still 
living  elements  of  the  older  ideas  were  taken  up  by 
each  newer  revelation  and  assimilated  by  it ;  or  we 
shall  never  thread  our  way  intelligently  through  this 
intricate  maze. 

Roughly  speaking,  there  are  five  stages  in  the 
evolution  of  the  conception  of  immortality;  and  they 
coincide  exactly  with  the  corresponding  steps  in  the 
spiritual  evolution  of  religion  in  Israel's  actual 
historv. 

(i)  A  very  primitive  stage  representing  Israel's 
spiritual  attitude  down  to  the  period  of  the 
Judges;  a  mere  glimmer  of  liglu  amid  deep 
shadows. 

(2)  The   twilight    phase    from    Samuel    to    about 

800  B.C. 

(3)  The  age  of  the  canonical   prophets   (760 — 450 

B.C.)  when  the  great  truth  of  life  and  im- 
mortality begins  to  dawn  on  men's  hearts. 
But  it  is  still  only  a  gleam,  enjoyed  but  for 
a  moment  ;  still  it  fills  their  heart  with  a 
bright  hope  ;  they  see  dimly,  but  they  be- 
lieve strcjiigly. 
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(4)  300 — I  B.C.     It  is  all  but  clear  daylight;  con- 

ceptions of  individual  immortality  are  taking 
a  far  clearer  outline.  They  gain  in  health  and 
colour,  and  are  at  last  emerging  robed  in  the 
pure,  clear  light  of  spiritual  thought. 

(5)  In  Christ  "  The  Sun  of  righteousness  rises  with 

healing  in  His  wings;"  "the  day  breaks  in  all 
its  fulness  and  splendour,  and  the  shadows  flee 
away  ; "  Christ  has  brought  life  and  immor- 
tality to  light. 

The  Bible  gives  us  a  history  of  these  five  stages. 
We  must  be  prepared  to  see  men,  groping  among 
low  and  unformed  notions,  visited  with  a  gleam  of 
light,  taking  in  its  significance  slowly,  and  so  for 
a  long  time  dwelling  still  in  a  sort  of  twilight. 
Watch  the  process  as  light  follows  light.  Realize 
the  importance  of  each  step :  measure  it  not  by  the 
light  which  follows  but  by  the  darkness  which  is  left 
behind,  and  we  shall  see  how  true  are  the  words  of 
the  writer  to  the  Hebrews  that  God  spoke  to  men 
in  olden  days,  made  His  revelation  to  them  "by 
divers  portions,  and  in  divers  manners,"  here  a  little, 
there  a  little.  "  The  Old  Testament  makes  its  re- 
velations piecemeal :  its  writers  are  like  subordinate 
workmen,  each  absorbed  in  his  own  particular  task. 
It  is  only  when  the  Master-builder  appears,  with  the 
full  idea  of  the  house  in  His  mind,  that  each  of  the 
separate  parts  prepared  beforehand  by  the  workmen 
takes  its  proper  place  in  tlie  building  "  (Davidson). 
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During  the  first  stage  of  evolution,  down  to  the 
period  of  the  Judges,  the  Hebrew  idea  of  life  after 
death  is  practically  identical  with  the  beliefs  of 
primitive  races  everywhere  on  this  subject. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  race  man  found  himself  face 
to  face  with  death.  The  chief  difference  between 
a  living  and  a  dead  body  is  that,  as  soon  as  ever  the 
breath  leaves  the  body,  warmth  and  motion  cease, 
and  the  body  at  once  begins  to  decay.  Therefore, 
"  breath  is  life  "  ;  and  almost  every  language  expresses 
this  idea  in  its  word  for  "soul,"  But  breath  is  air; 
and  air  is  eternal,  universal,  imperishable ;  therefore 
the  "  soul,"  or  portion  of  air  which  gave  life  to  the 
body,  does  not  perish  at  the  dissolution  of  the  body, 
but  returns  to  the  Divine  Air, — a  living  person  in 
those  olden  days, — of  which  it  is  part,  and  out  of 
which  it  came.  A  curious  belief  soon  followed  from 
this  :  since  millions  of  souls  had  in  course  of  time 
been  released  from  their  bodies  and  returned  to  air, 
the  air  must  literally  be  full  of  them,  swarm  with 
souls,  the  "spirits"  of  the  dead  which  the  ancients 
so  dreaded. 

The  writer  of  Genesis  ii.  ~-  who  lived  about 
loco  B.C.  —  uses  the  language  common  to  other 
primitive  peoples,  but  accommodates  it  to  his  own 
higher  type  of  religion.  Just  as  in  his  story  of  the 
Creation  of  the  world,  he  does  not  evolve  God  out 
of  chaos,  but  places  Him  above  and  before  all 
thines.  'so  he  here  makes  Him  the  source  of  life. 
It  is  His  own   Breath  that  He  breathes  into  man's 
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nostrils,  so  that  man  becomes  a  living  soul.  At 
death  this  breath  returns  not  to  the  air,  but  to  God's 
Breath  from  which  it  came. 

From  the  fact  that  men,  animals  and  things 
generally, — it  is  unfortunate  that  we  cannot  here 
abolish  the  word  things,  for  to  primitive  man  ihcre 
were  no  "  things,"  every  object  was  fully  alive, —  are 
often  seen  to  appear  to  others  in  dreams  and  visions, 
primitive  man  jumped  at  what  seems  to  us  a  strange 
conclusion.  He  believed  firmly  that  men.  animals 
and  things  have  a  thin  phantom  likeness,  a  shadowy 
outline  of  themselves,  separable  from  the  real  person 
or  object,  wiiich  can  leave  the  person,  travel  and 
appear  to  others  however  far  away. 

When  a  man  died,  it  was  believed  in  these  very 
early  days  that  this  thin,  vaporous,  material  outline, 
phantom  or  shadow,  was  transported  to  some  distant 
region,  where  it  existed  continuously,  or  rather 
vegetated.  There  was,  however,  no  thought  of 
rewards  and  punishmejits  in  this  common  home  of 
the  departed ;  the  moral  question  did  not  come  in 
at  all  :  it  was  simply  an  existence  which  was  some- 
thing between  being  and  not  being.  Intellectually 
and  morally  the  man  was  as  good  as  dead ;  all  the 
movement,  freedom  and  joy  of  existence  was  at  an 
end. 

The  Babylonians  from  earliest  times  had  this 
common  primitive  conception  of  an  underworld  to 
which  the  dead  "  phantom  souls "  were  relegated  ; 
a  place  inside  the  bowels  of  the   earth  which  they 
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called  Shelu.  The  Hebrews  inherited  from  the 
Babylonians  both  the  conception  of  this  underworld 
and  their  name  for  it, — Sheol, — and  with  them  it  was 
also  located  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Thither  a 
shadowy  outline  of  man's  body  went  after  death  : 
good  and  bad  were  all  huddled  together,  living  a 
shadowy,  featureless,  inane,  lifeless  existence.  It 
was,  if  anything,  worse  than  even  Homer's  vision 
of  Hades :  the  Hebrew  Sheol  was  a  kind  of  vast 
subterranean  tomb,  with  the  barred  and  bolted  gates 
common  to  Hebrew  tombs,  in  which  the  ghosts  did 
not  even  flit  about,  but  lay  like  corpses  in  a  sepulchre. 
It  was  a  dreary  place,  where  all  were  forgotten  by 
man  and  God  :  a  land  of  gloom  and  shadow,  where 
intercourse  with  God  was  impossible;  for  in  that 
realm  man  could  neither  pray  nor  praise :  the  life 
of  this  underworld  was  joyless  and  cheerless  and 
no  life  at  all. 

Even  in  the  days  of  the  early  monarchy,  the  Jews 
had  no  other  idea  than  this  of  life  after  death.  Ver}- 
occasionally  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  thin  flicker  of 
light,  but  it  is  the  merest  gleam.  David's  care  in 
gathering  the  bones  of  Saul  and  Jonathan,  and  burying 
them  with  the  bones  of  their  father,  was  not  merel}' 
a  kindl)-  act  of  respect.  It  breathes  the  very  spirit 
of  the  belief  current  in  those  days  that  the  spirit  of 
the  unburied  dead  would  roam  about  without  rest, 
and  be  unable  to  enter  Sheol.  This  accounts  for 
the  dread  of  what  was  then  considered  the  greatest 
misfortune  that    could  happen  to  a   man   at    death, 
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the  denial  of  sepulture.  Hence  the  frequent  threat, 
so  common  in  the  Bible,  to  give  bodies  to  be  eaten 
by  wild  beasts  and  birds. 

How  can  we  account  for  the  long  survival  of  this 
low,  and  to  us  unnatural  view  of  life  after  death, 
even  at  a  time  when  other  religious  conceptions  had 
already  advanced  to  a  stage  which  seems  to  us  utterly 
incompatible  with  such  an  idea?  It  is  due  to  a  cause 
which  is  harder  still  for  us  to  realize.  One  of  the 
very  strangest  things  in  the  Old  Testament  is  the 
fact  that  the  individual  as  such  does  not  exist  till 
comparatively  late  times  (600  B.C.).  An  Old  Testa- 
ment Hebrew  was  absolutely  merged,  swallowed  up 
in  his  family  and  his  nation.  In  himself  he  had 
little  or  no  place  at  all.  The  unit  in  Old  Testament 
days  was  the  family,  the  tribe,  or  the  nation,  and  the 
individual  completely  effaced  and  lost  himself  in 
these  larger  wholes.  In  this  way  only  can  we  under- 
stand that  the  sins  of  Achan,  Korah,  Dathan  and 
Abiram  involve  not  only  the  guilty  individuals  but 
their  families  as  well,  and  all  in  any  way  associated 
with  them  ;  in  the  case  of  Achan  the  whole  nation 
suffers  a  disastrous  defeat  because  of  his  sin.  Natur- 
ally, therefore,  if  the  man  himself  has  no  individuality 
of  his  own  in  this  life,  he  has  none,  expects  none  in 
the  world  beyond  the  grave.  On  earth  he  lives  in 
his  family  and  nation  ;  on  earth  he  receives  in  his 
family  and  nation  all  the  blessings  and  prosperity 
Jehovah  showers  upon  him.  "That  thy  days  may 
be   prolonged   in    the   land  "  was   all  he  looked   and 
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hoped  for.  In  Hebrew  da\'.s  and  Hebrew  eyes  life 
on  earth  was  the  only  real  and  solid  thing.  When 
in  these  early  times  the  individual  approached  death, 
he  felt  he  had  received  the  blessing  of  life  from  God 
and  had  enjoyed  it  in  His  Presence  and  communion. 
His  sojourn  here  had  come  to  an  end  ;  he  was  old 
and  full  of  days,  and  he  acquiesced  in  death,  however 
strange  his  acquiescence  may  seem  to  us. 

He  did  not  look  forward  as  we  do  to  a  kingdom  of 
heaven  in  the  future  ;  Jehovah's  kingdom  was  here 
on  earth.  To  him  the  kingship  of  Jehovah,  the 
conception  that  Jehovah  was  the  actual  King  of 
Israel  here  and  now,  was  not  a  mere  ifieal,  but  an 
actual  reality  ;  so  he  never  dreamt  of  a  future  super- 
natural kingdom  into  which  he  should  enter  after 
death. 

Besides,  if  he  gave  himself  a  second  thought  at 
all,  he  consoled  himself  with  the  thought  that  he 
should  not  all  die  :  he  lived  on  really  and  actually 
in  his  faniil}',  his  tribe  and  his  nation.  He  felt  well 
rewarded  if,  after  a  good  life  spent  here,  he  reaped 
the  harvest  of  the  good  seeds  he  had  sown  in  seeing 
his  children  blessed  of  God  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generation.  He  saw  in  anticipation  the  good  of  his 
family,  the  good  of  his  beloved  nation,  and  in  their 
blessing  he  felt  abundantly  blessed.  He  was  more 
than  content  to  have  poured  his  little  stream  of  life 
and  service  into  the  tide  of  family  and  national  life, 
and  in  some  degree  to  have  swelled  it.  As  to  the 
possible  annihilation   of  cither  his  family  or  nation, 
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this  was  a  catastrophe  too  awful  even  to  contemplate, 
and  such  a  possibility  he  did  not  so  much  as  whisper 
to  himself.  Jehovah  had  established  His  Covenant 
with  Israel,  an  inviolable  and  everlasting  covenant, 
so  the  nation  at  any  rate  was  safe  ;  and  Jehovah  had 
also  promised  to  show  mercy  unto  thousands  of 
generations  of  them  that  love  Him. 

Sa}-  what  we  will,  this  idea  of  being  directly  qnder 
God's  rule  and  in  His  Kingdom  here  on  earth,  and 
therefore  abundantly  blessed  in  the  good  of  family 
and  nation,  is  a  high  ideal,  and  an  unselfish  and 
noble  one.  We  can  well  understand  how  it  sufficed 
so  long,  at  least,  as  Jehovah's  actual  kingship  of 
Israel,  His  own  chosen  people,  was  a  clear  indisput- 
able reality  to  the  Hebrews  here  and  now  on  earth. 

This  simple  creed  received  its  first  rude  shock 
when  foreign  enemies  thundered  at  the  gate.  In 
them  the  canonical  prophets  recognized  the  rod  and 
hammer  of  Jehovah,  and  opened  the  people's  eyes  to 
the  terrible  suggestion,  though  believe  it  the  people 
would  not,  that  degenerate  Israel  had  ceased  to  be 
Jehovah's  chosen  people.  To  the  prophets,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  this  much  was  clear,  that  Israel 
as  a  nation  was  rotten  to  the  core,  and  Jehovah  had 
rejected  it.  In  spite  of  His  long-suffering  patience, 
it  had  shown  no  tokens  of  fitness  to  discharge  the 
vocation  of  Jehovah's  chosen  people,  and  so  become 
His  kingdom  on  earth.  But  the  canonical  prophets 
do  not  yet  anticipate  a  kingdom  anywhere  else 
but  on  earth.     Though  they  are  convinced   that  the 
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present  Israel  must  perish,  they  feel  equally  certain 
in  their  absolute  faith  in  Jehovah's  Covenant  with 
His  chosen  people,  that  a  new  and  better  Israel  will 
rise  from  its  grave  and  become  Jehovah's  kingdom 
here  on  earth.  The  New  Testament  idea  of  a  purely 
spiritual  kingdom  of  God,  in  this  world  but  not  of 
it,  is  beyond  the  prophet's  horizon  ;  though  at  times 
in  Isaiah,  and  especially  in  the  second  Isaiah,  it 
comes  very  close  to  it.  In  prophetic  mouths  "The 
Day  of  the  Lord  "  was  to  be  the  day  when  Jehovah 
would  judge  His  people;  but  behind  His  judgment 
there  always  rises  clear  the  salvation  and  restoration 
of  Israel  as  a  new  and  purified  nation.  Even  the 
second  Isaiah  looks  at  it  in  this  light :  his  Servant  of 
the  Lord  Who  is  to  expiate  not  only  Israel's  guilt 
but  also  that  of  the  heathen  world,  and  be  a  light  to 
the  Gentiles,  is  only  an  idealized  earthly  Israel. 
So  it  is  that  with  this  fixed  idea  that  the  kingdom 

o 

of  Jehovah  is  still  on  earth,  it  is  still  on  earth  that 
the  prophets  look  for  the  realization  of  all  their 
hopes  of  actual  communion  and  fellowship  with 
Jehovah  the  King.  Their  idea  of  life  after  death 
remains  precisely  the  same  as  before.  Even  these 
highly-spiritual  canonical  prophets  cannot  shake  off 
the  nightmare  of  Sheol  as  a  mere  receptacle  of 
phantom  souls,  an  underworld  outside  Jehovah's 
ken.  With  the  people  the  belief  in  the  unaltered 
and  unalterable  old  state  of  things  is  naturally  still 
more  pronounced.  Let  the  prophets  say  what  they 
will,  the  nation  is  convinced  that  it  is  Jehovah's  own 
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chosen  nation,  and  will  never  be  cast  off.  To  the 
popular  mind  "  the  Day  of  the  Lord  "  is  not  a  day  of 
judgment,  as  the  prophets  preach.  It  is  a  day  when 
their  Jehovah  will  interpose  in  their  behalf  and  deliver 
them,  especially  from  external  foes,  though  internal 
miseries  may  also  be  included.  "  Ask  of  Me  and 
I  shall  give  thee  the  heathen  for  thine  inheritance : 
thou  shalt  break  the  nations  with  a  rod  of  iron  :  thou 
shalt  dash  them  in  pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel." 
These  words  of  Ps.  ii.,  though  written  later,  exactly 
voice  the  popular  ideas  on  the  Day  of  the  Lord. 

As  citizens  of  a  kingdom  of  God  here  and  now, 
the  Hebrews  of  the  prophetic  period  do  not  look  for 
another  beyond  the  grave.  Of  Sheol  may  still  be 
written,  "  All  hope  abandon  ye  that  enter  here." 
Even  righteous  Hezekiah  trembled  lest  when  he 
closed  his  eyes  on  the  earth,  where  he  walked  in 
close  fellowship  with  God,  "  his  eyes  should  no 
longer  see  the  Lord  in  the  land  of  the  living."  In 
Sheol  there  is  no  more  giving  of  thanks  or  praise 
to  God,  "  For  the  grave  cannot  praise  Thee  ;  death 
cannot  celebrate  Thee  :  they  that  go  down  into  the 
pit  cannot  hope  for  Thy  truth.  The  living,  the  living, 
he  shall  praise  Thee,  as  I  do  this  day  "  (Is.  xxxviii. 
1 8)  (cf.  Ps.  vi.  5  ;  xxx.  9  ;  cxv.  17).  God  Himself 
does  not  remember  the  dead  any  more ;  "  Shall  Thy 
loving-kindness  be  declared  in  the  grave  ?  and  Thy 
righteousness  in  .the  land  of  forgetfulncss  ? "  (Ps. 
Ixxxviii.  II,  12).  "The  fortunes  of  their  children  do 
not   concern    the   dead"    (Job  xiv.   and   xxi.),    "for 
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there    is    no    work,  nor  device,  nor  knowledge,  nor 
wisdom  in  Sheol  whither  thou  goest"  (Eccles.  ix.  10). 

The  language  of  these  passages  from  Psalms  and 
Prophet  is  not  the  strain  of  a  passing  mood.  Strong 
as  is  their  faith  in  Jehovah,  close  as  is  their  walk 
and  communion  with  God  here  on  earth,  a  blank  is 
found  in  the  creed  of  these  holy  men  when  life 
beyond  the  grave  is  in  question.  Their  hope  ended 
with  this  life.  Yet,  though  he  could  give  himself  no 
reason  for  his  pious  aspiration,  both  psalmist  and 
prophet  at  times  could  not  believe  that  the  pit,  the 
shadowy  half-existence  of  Sheol,  was  to  be  the  end  of 
all  for  the  friend  of  God. 

One  who  had  set  Jehovah  always  before  him,  and 
desired  none  in  heaven  or  earth  in  comparison  with 
his  God,  could  not  thus  be  left  in  darkness  and 
forgetfulness.  It  must  be  that  he  should  awake  and 
behold  God's  face  in  righteousness  and  be  satisfied 
with  His  likeness  (Ps.  xvii.  15  ;  xlix.  15).  "God  will 
not  leave  my  soul  in  Hell  :  neither  will  He  suffer 
His  holy  one  to  see  corruption  :  He  will  shew  me 
the  path  of  life  :  in  His  presence  is  fulness  of  joy  : 
at  His  right  hand  there  are  pleasures  for  evermore  " 
(Ps.  xvi.  9 — 11).  Nevertheless,  this  aspiration  was 
only  a  reach  of  faith.  No  revelation  from  God  had 
yet  been  given,  no  clear  teaching  could  be  taught, 
no  complete  assurance  could  be  enjoyed  on  this 
subject.  There  was  still  an  impenetrable  veil,  but 
these  occasional  gleams  are  the  first  signs  of  the 
brighter  light  which  is  soon  to  dawn.     We  can  but 
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admire  and  wonder  at  the  vigour  and  tenacity  of 
faith  shown  by  these  holy  men  at  a  time  when  there 
was  absokitely  none  of  the  comfortable  assurance, 
no  revelation  at  all  of  a  future  life.  In  a  way  we 
can  account  for  this  new  aspiration.  It  was  the 
natural  outcome  of  Jeremiah's  great  discovery  that 
religion  is  a  personal  matter,  a  relationship  between 
God  and  the  individual  soul :  "  They  shall  no  more 
teach  everyone  his  neighbour  saying,  Know  the 
Lord,  for  all  shall  know  Me  from  the  least  of  them 
even  to  the  greatest  of  them  "  (Jer.  xxxi.  33). 

With  this  all  -  important  discovery  the  whole 
aspect  of  religion  changes.  Hitherto  it  has  been 
a  purely  national,  henceforth  it  is  going  to  be  a 
personal  question  between  God  and  the  individual 
believer  ;  though  in  actual  fact  it  is  not  till  the  days 
of  the  Gospel  that  the  last  shreds  of  the  old  national 
idea  disappear.  We  soon  see  the  results  of  this  new 
idea  of  personal  religion,  for  the  great  question  now 
crying  for  an  answer  is,  "  How  can  we  reconcile  a 
belief  in  God's  Moral  Government  of  the  World  with 
actual  experience  }  Why,  then,  do  the  righteous 
suffer  and  the  wicked  flourish  ?  How  are  we  to 
justify  the  ways  of  God  in  His  dealings  with  indi- 
vidual men  .-*  "  It  has  already  been  seen  that  even 
following  this  line  of  thought  alone  there  could 
finally  be  but  one  answer.  The  first  solution 
suggested,  "  virtue  leads  always  to  prosperity  and 
wickedness  to  failure  even  in  this  life,"  would  not 
do  ;    actual  facts  told  too  heavily  against  it.     Job's 
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solution,  "  sufifering  is  essential  to  beauty  and  strength 
of  character,"  was  better  every  way,  but  still  in- 
adequate. These  attempts  at  solving  the  problem 
all  left  the  main  question  untouched.  "  How  are  we 
to  account  for  the  fact  that  in  actual  experience  God 
does  not  fulfil  His  solemn  promise  to  reward  the 
righteous  and  punish  the  wicked  (Deut.  xxviii.),  but 
so  often  does  precisely  the  opposite  .-*  "  It  appeared 
as  if  God  were  asleep  (Ps.  xliv.  23).  The  prosperous 
transgressor  asked  mockingly,  "  Where  is  now  thy 
God  }  "  (Ps.  xlii.  3 — 10).  If  men  were  to  be  rescued 
from  the  pessimism  of  an  Ecclesiastes  there  could  be 
but  one  answer ;  a  day  was  coming  when  God  would 
call  everything  and  every  man  into  judgment,  when 
each  one  should  reap  as  he  had  sown.  There  must 
be  a  second  hearing  of  the  whole  case  by  God 
Himself,  when  all  men's  wrongs  should  be  set  right. 

That  this  was  the  only  possible  solution  is  clear 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  actually  the  triumphant  reply 
given  by  the  late  writer  of  Ecclesiastes  xi.,  xii.  So 
from  the  moment  that  religion  became  personal, 
a  question  between  the  individual  believer  and  his 
God,  a  belief  in  an  actual  life  of  fellowship  with  God 
beyond  the  grave  was  bound  to  be  the  natural  out- 
come of  it  all,  sooner  or  later. 

But  another  and  a  quite  different  set  of  circum- 
stances led  to  exactly  the  same  result.  After  the 
Captivity  the  nation  had  disappeared.  The  yoke  of 
foreign  oppressors  rested  continually  on  the  land, 
and  Israel  found  itself  no  longer  a  real  living  nation 
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under  Jehovah  as  its  King  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 
He  was  still  the  hope  of  Israel,  but  He  was  no 
longer  visibly  or  actually  present.  The  present  was 
a  blank,  and  the  living  realities  of  Jehovah's  Kingship 
were  but  memories  of  a  past,  written  in  a  book.  As 
time  passed,  things  only  went  from  bad  to  worse. 
'•  When  would  God  again  visit  and  redeem  His 
chosen  people  ?  "  men  were  asking  in  their  anguish. 
For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  a  satisfactory  answer  had 
been  found.  Men  began  to  look  to  the  prophetic 
books  in  the  hope  and  belief  that  tJiere  might  be 
found  predictions  which  still  awaited  fulfilment  ; 
clues  that  might  be  taken  to  refer  to  these  latter 
days  of  Persian  and  Greek  oppression.  They  found 
there  a  number  of  unfulfilled  predictions  which 
buoyed  their  hopes.  What  was  spoken,  they  main- 
tained, must  be  literally  accomplished.  The  pro- 
phets' predictions  of  judgment  had  been  fulfilled 
by  the  Exile,  but  their  prediction  of  the  new  and 
perfect  Israel  was  still  unrealized.  In  this  spirit 
Daniel  kept  alive  Israel's  hopes  by  showing  that  the 
70  years  foretold  by  the  prophet  for  the  nation's 
restoration  had  been  misunderstood  ;  that  the  real 
70  years  were  70  weeks  of  years,  so  that  the 
longed-for  time  was  only  just  now  drawing  near. 

But  as  time  went  on,  and  the  day  of  Israel's 
restoration  came  and  went  and  no  lightening  of  the 
nation's  burden  of  oppression  accompanied  it,  the 
iron  entered  deep  into  Israel's  soul.  The  nation 
seemed  to  be  lying  under  God's  interdict  :  depression 
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and  sadness  was  now  its  sole  heritage.  Their  long 
oppression,  the  poh'tical  bankruptcy  of  their  nation, 
made  the  Jews  give  up  all  hope  of  any  earthly  king  of 
David's  line  ever  being  able  to  thrust  back  the  arms 
of  the  oppressing  heathen.  A  better  and  a  super- 
natural king  must  be  looked  for  ;  the  true  deliverance 
must  come  from  God  and  not  from  man.  Thus  it 
was  that  the  idea  of  a  personal  Messiah,  triumphing 
over  Israel's  enemies,  and  establishing  Jehovah's 
kingdom,  became  fully  developed  and  pronounced 
in  the  century  and  a  half  before  Christ.  The  ideal 
Davidic  king  of  earthly  origin  so  confidently  pro- 
mised by  prophets  had  lost  his  first  attractiveness. 
These  seers  had  so  long  sustained  the  nation's  hopes, 
and  reassured  pious  souls  with  the  sure  and  cer- 
tain belief  that  the  nation,  after  it  had  been  purified 
by  the  punishment  of  sinners  and  the  discipline  of 
the  godly,  would  be  restored.  They  had  assured 
Israel  that  they  would  obtain  complete  victory  over 
their  enemies  and  oppressors,  and  God  would  be- 
stow upon  them  such  glory,  peace  and  well-being 
as  would  surpass  all  the  glories  of  their  happiest 
days.  This  was  clearly  only  an  empty  dream. 
They  had  waited  for  him  so  long,  and  he  had  not 
appeared,  nor  were  there  any  signs  of  his  coming. 
Some  gave  up  all  hope  of  this  deliverer  ;  it  would 
anyhow  not  be  in  thoir  time.  The  glories  of  Israel 
were  either  confined  to  the  remote  past  or  the  dim 
future.  The  promise  was  in  books,  and  that  was  all. 
But  even   in  the  darkest   days  there  yet   remained 
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some  earnest  souls  who  clung  to  the  old  faith  and 
tried  to  revive  it.  Jehovah  was  ever  faithful  to  His 
Covenant  and  promises.  The  golden  year  would 
assuredl}'-  come  ;  though  the  conviction  was  daily 
growing^  stronger  that  the  Davidic  King  would  be 
no  man  but  God  Himself.  A  unique  and  ideal 
character  was  now  attributed  to  this  King.  The 
very  fact  that  he  was  separated  by  such  a  long  in- 
terval of  time  from  all  his  predecessors  on  the  throne 
of  Israel  deepened  people's  sense  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  events  in  connection  with  which  he  would 
appear,  and  of  his  immeasurable  greatness. 

Here  again  it  is  in  Daniel  that  we  first  see  the 
picture  of  this  great  coming  King,  the  first  real  pre- 
sentation of  that  Messiah-hope  which  looms  so  large 
in  all  Hebrew  literature  after  his  day  ;  and  the  Book 
of  Daniel  is  the  model  on  which  all  apocalyptic  after- 
writers  shape  their  predictions.  Even  before  these 
hopes  of  a  Messianic  person  had  been  thus  definitely 
formed,  the  Book  of  Zephaniah,  for  example,  had 
paved  the  way  for  it.  In  it  we  see  a  vision  of  the 
great  day  of  the  Lord's  vengeance  on  the  sinners 
in  Israel,  v/ith  the  destruction  of  the  surrounding 
nations,  and  the  subsequent  glorious  happiness  of 
Zion.  But  in  Daniel  the  whole  picture  is  presented 
in  clear  and  definite  outline.  His  book  deals  with  the 
actual  restoration  of  Israel,  and  the  victorious  estab- 
lishment of  the  worship  of  Jehovah  under  a  Davidic 
prince,  with  a  wealth  of  detail  that  is  quite  new. 
The  kingdom   of   God   is  at   last  established  firmly 
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on  earth.  It  is  preceded  by  the  Abomination  of 
Desolation  when  sin,  oppression  and  Hell  do  their 
worst  for  a  season,  only  to  be  utterly  crushed  by  the 
Most  High.  The  glorious  deliverance  is  ushered  in 
by  a  partial  resurrection  of  the  dead,  some  of  whom, 
or  rather  "  many  of  whom  now  sleeping  in  the  dust 
awake,  some  to  everlasting  life,  and  some  to  shame 
and  everlasting  contempt"  (Dan.  xii.  2).  Thus  is 
inaugurated  Messiah's  kingdom  :  "  There  is  given 
Him  dominion,  and  glor\-,  and  a  kingdom,  that  all 
people,  nations,  and  languages  should  serve  Him  :  His 
dominion  is  an  everlasting  dominion,  which  shall  not 
pass  away,  and  His  kingdom  that  which  shall  not  be 
destroyed  "  (Dan.  vii.  14).  Instead  of  vague  pre- 
dictions there  is  now  a  definite  date  assigned  to  this 
deliverance  and  prosperous  future.  Even  those  who 
have  fallen  victims  to  persecution  will  not  lose 
their  reward  ;  they  will  be  raised  up  from  their 
graves  and  share  in  the  triumph. 

On  this  model  (180 — 160  B.C.)  all  following  writers 
on  the  subject  shaped  their  predictions,  and  in  the 
main  they  all  agree  on  certain  important  points  : — 

(i)  On  a  definite  Day  of  the  Lord,  sometimes  fixed 
by  these  writers,  sometimes  stated  as  "  known 
only  to  God,"  Messiah  will  come. 

(2)  Then  will  ensue  a  Great  Day  of  Judgment. 
All  judgment  is  committed  to  the  Messiah, 
Who  will  sit  on  the  throne  of  His  glory 
judging  the  prince  of  this  world  and  his  angels, 
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and  all  the  hosts  of  evil  demons  and  wicked 
men. 

(3)  Heaven  and  earth  will  be  transformed.  The 
righteous  will  be  glorified  and  reign  with 
Messiah  :  the  heathen  nations  converted  and 
be  subject  to  Israel,  Himself  without  sin, 
there  is  no  unrighteousness  in  Messiah's  days, 
for  all  are  saints. 

(4)  The  righteous  dead  are  raised  to  share  in  this 

glory,    as    a    reward    for   their    past    tribula- 
tion. 

A  marked  feature  in  the  literature  of  the  two 
centuries  just  before  Christ  is  the  prominence  given 
to  future  rewards  and  punishments  to  quick  and  dead, 
according  to  their  works.  The  Messianic  kingdom 
is  preceded  by  a  Day  of  Judgment  and  just  recom- 
pense for  all  the  living  and  the  dead.  On  fallen 
angels  too  is  their  verdict  passed.  It  is  an  individual 
judgment  for  each  man.  A  throne  is  set  up  ;  the 
sealed  books  are  opened  ;  to  each  man  is  meted  out 
his  due  ;  and  the  evil  angels  are  cast  into  an  abyss 
of  fire. 

Sheol  now  naturally  undergoes  a  radical  change. 
In  Daniel,  it  is  still  regarded  as  the  final  home  of  all 
mankind  save  the  best  and  worst  in  Israel.  The 
righteous  rise  to  everlasting  life,  and  the  worst  are 
cast  into  a  place  of  shame  and  everlasting  contempt. 
After  Daniel's  day  all  this  is  altered  :  instead  of 
being  as  in  former  days  a  place  where  good  and  bad 
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are  all  huddled  together,  Sheol  becomes  a  place  of 
rew  ards  and  punishments,  where  men  are  dealt  with 
according  to  their  deserts.  All  souls  are  still  rele- 
gated to  Sheol  at  death,  awaiting  the  final  judgment 
that  shall  usher  in  the  reign  of  Messiah,  but  they 
have  distinct  habitations  assigned  them  there.  These 
are  four  in  number:  (i)  for  those  who  have  died  an 
undeserved  death  ;  (2)  for  the  rest  of  the  righteous  ; 
(3)  for  the  wicked  who  have  already  suffered  on  earth 
for  their  sins  ;  (4)  for  the  wicked  who  have  sinned  and 
escaped  punishment  in  this  life.  More  and  more  did 
Sheol  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  intermediate  abode 
of  the  dead,  a  place  half-way  between  death  and 
judgment,  where  the  departed  already  have  a  foretaste 
of  their  final  bliss  or  doom.  In  many  apocalyptic 
writers  it  is  a  place  of  purification  as  well,  where 
there  is  possibility  of  moral  improvement. 

During  the  century  immediately  preceding  the 
Christian  era  changes  in  Messianic  hopes  had  ap- 
peared in  two  diametrically  opposed  directions. 
One  set  of  opinions  gave  expression  to  the  natural 
conviction  that  an  eternal  Messianic  Kingdom  cannot 
suitably  be  manifested  on  the  present  earth.  Hence 
from  this  period  the  Final  Judgment  is  seldom 
placed  at  the  inauguration  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom 
on  earth  but  at  its  close,  and  heaven  becomes  its 
true  sphere. 

The  other  idea  which  seized  the  popular  fancy 
just  before  Christ's  Advent, — an  idea  wide  apart  as 
the  poles  from  the  other, — sprang  from  a  renewal  of 
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the  political  hopes  of  the  Jews.  The  purely  spiritual 
aspect  of  the  Messianic  hope  faded  away  more  and 
more.  A  Messiah  of  another  sort  was  wanted,  who 
should  really  and  actually  restore  the  Kingdom  of 
David,  with  all  its  pomp,  magnificence,  and  political 
power,  to  Israel.  It  was  in  truth  this  seculari- 
zation of  the  Messianic  expectation  that  led  to  the 
crucifixion  of  Jesus.  A  suffering  and  meek  Messiah 
was  not  at  all  in  harmony  with  the  views  of  the  Jews 
of  our  Lord's  day,  or  to  their  liking.  His  own  dis- 
ciples even  were  totally  unprepared  for  it.  The  mass 
of  the  nation  wanted  and  fully  expected  a  Messiah 
who  should  lead  them  to  victory  over  their  enemies 
and  crush  them,  bringing  in  an  era  of  great  material 
prosperity. 

It  only  remains  to  explain  some  terms  connected 
with  the  life  beyond  the  grave,  such  as  Paradise, 
Gehenna,  Abraham's  bosom,  the  origin  of  which  we 
owe  to  this  period. 

Paradise  is  a  Persian  word  and  idea.  It  is  a  park, 
enclosed  against  injury  and  intruders,  a  garden  of 
exquisite  natural  beauty,  with  stately  trees,  and 
watered  by  clear  streams.  The  hanging-gardens  of 
Babylon  suggest  Mesopotamia  as  the  original  source 
of  the  idea.  Also,  to  the  Jewish  mind,  the  associa- 
tion with  the  garden  of  Eden,  man's  home  before  he 
sinned,  would  at  once  present  itself ;  especially  as  the 
Septuagint  had  used  the  word  Paradise  to  translate 
the  "  garden  "  of  Gen.  ii.     So  the  apocalyptic  writers 
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loved  to  imagine  Paradise  as  a  restored  Eden,  and 

filled  it  with  all  the  delights  of  sense, — streams  of 

milk  and  honey,  trees  laden  with  divers  luscious  fruits, 

hills  whereon   grew  roses  and   lilies.     Paradise  thus 

became  the  bright  sinless  dwelling  of  the  righteous. 

At   one  time   it   is  the   intermediate    state    between 

death  and  judgment,  at    other   times    their   eternal 

abode.     Sometimes   it  is   conceived   as   an   "  earthlv 

paradise  "  somewhere  in  the  far  East ;   more  commonly 

it  is  represented  in  the  new  regenerated  Sheol,  or  in 

heavenly  places.     The  general  idea  was  that  Sheol 

was  divided  into  two  compartments  :  Gehenna  on  the 

one  side,  with  its  flames  and  torments  :  Paradise  on 

the  other,  with  its  restored  garden  of  Eden.  Abraham, 

Isaac  and  Jacob  were  there  ready  to  receive  their 

descendants    into  their  bosom.      Abraham's    bosom 

was  the  place  of  highest  honour. 

The  Apocalypses  also  tell  us  that  as  the  righteous 

enter    Paradise    angels   strip    them    of    their    grave- 

*• 
clothes,  array  them  in  new  robes  of  glory,  and  place 

on  their  heads  diadems  of  gold  and  pearls.     There 

is  no  night  there,  and  the  pavement  of.  Paradise  is 

all  of  precious  stones. 

To  the  ordinary  Jew  of  Christ's  day  Paradise,  as 

Josephus  tell  us,  was  a  far  off  place  of  delight,  where 

there  was  no  rain  or  extreme  cold  or  heat.     It  was 

perpetually  refreshed  by  gentle  zephyrs  ;  a  place  of 

sensuous  bliss,  of  repose,  shelter,  joy  and  happiness 

ineffable.     It  is  probably  because  of  its  connection 

with  such  associations  of  sensuous  happiness    that 
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Christ  only  uses  the  word  Paradise  once, — to  the 
dying  thief;  possibly  as  the  word  which  would  con- 
vey most  meaning  and  comfort  to  him.  He  was 
a  rough  man,  with  only  the  most  elementary  and 
popular  religious  notions.  To  him  the  word  Para- 
dise was  specially  fitting,  assuring  him,  in  the  only 
way  he  could  understand,  of  the  immediate  rest 
and  peace  that  awaited  him  after  all  his  sufferings 
on  the  cross. 

GeJwnna.  The  Valley  of  Hinnom,  or  Gehenna,  in 
Josiah's  day,  had  become  the  scene  of  idolatrous  and 
human  sacrifices  to  Moloch,  and  such  a  sink  of  ini- 
quity, that  Josiah  polluted  it  with  human  bones  and 
other  corruptions.  It  is  generally  accepted  that  it  be- 
came the  receptacle  of  all  the  city-refuse  and  the  dead 
carcases  of  animals  and  criminals,  and  so  perpetual 
fires  were  there  kept  up  night  and  day  to  destroy 
this  mass  of  corruption.  It  was  naturally  a  nasty 
place  and  shunned;  so  much  so  that  the  Jews  fancied 
that  the  gate  of  hell  lay  in  this  valley:  "there  are  two 
palm  trees  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom  between  which 
a  smoke  ariseth,  and  this  is  the  door  of  Gehenna 
(Hell)"  (Talmud).  In  Is.  1.  ii,andlxvi.  24%  "They 
shall  go  forth  and  look  upon  the  carcases  of  the  men 
that  have  transgressed  against  Me :  for  their  worm 
shall  not  die,  neither  shall  their  fire  be  quenched  :  and 

^  Both  these  passages  are  of  very  late  date, — probably  3rd  cen- 
tury B.C.,  but  undoubtedly  refer  to  Gehenna  as  a  place  of  punish- 
ment for  apostate  Jews.  The  Heb.  word  for  'abhorrence,'  here 
used,  only  occurs  again  in  Dan.  xii.  2,  again  in  reference  to  Gehenna 
(Driver). 
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they  shall  be  an  abhorring  unto  all  flesh."  Gehenna 
represents  the  place  of  punishment  for  rebellious  and 
sinful  Jews  in  the  presence  of  the  righteous  ;  and  the 
punishment  is  eternal.  All  through  the  Hebrew 
apocalypses  it  is  always  a  place  of  punishment  for  the 
wicked  in  the  presence  of  the  righteous.  For  a  long 
time,  the  righteous  are  supposed  to  be  spectators 
of  this  punishment  to  all  eternity.  Gradually  this 
idea  became  repellent,  and  they  witness  only  the 
beginning  of  the  torment  of  the  wicked.  Also  at 
the  outset  body  and  soul  were  tormented  ;  later  on  it 
is  only  the  soul  that  suffers.  In  some  revelations 
Gehenna  is  altogether  ignored,  as  it  was  felt  that 
in  the  new  transformed  heaven  and  earth  there  could 
possibly  be  no  place  for  Gehenna.  Nevertheless,  the 
common  popular  belief  in  our  Lord's  day  was  that 
Gehenna  was  a  place  of  irreversible  doom  for  the 
wholly  wicked ;  and,  as  usual,  Christ  speaking  as 
a  Jew  to  Jews  uses  it  in  its  popular  and  prevalent 
sense.  Even  in  Christ's  day  there  were  all  the 
so-called  modern  ideas  about  it.  Gehenna  was 
regarded  as  a  place  of  (i)  everlasting   punishment, 

(2)  temporary  punishment  followed  by  annihilation, 

(3)  as  a  purgatory,  so  that  eventually  all  should  be 
redeemed  and  blessed. 

Besides  Gehenna  there  is  mention  made  in  the 
Book  of  Enoch  of  the  "  Lake  of  fire  and  brimstone  " 
reserved  for  fallen  angels  and  wicked  men,  and  this 
is  referred  to  in  the  Revelation  of  S.  John. 

Enough   has   been   said  to   show  that  when   our 
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Lord  came  He  found  all  the  teaching  about  the  last 
day,  Judgment,  rewards  and  punishments  after  death, 
already  definitely  fixed  and  rooted  in  the  Hebrew 
mind.  It  is  usual  to  regard  our  Lord's  use  of  the 
current  terms  Paradise,  Final  Judgment  and  Gehenna 
as  a  divine  sanction  of  their  literal  meaning  and 
truth.     But  is  this  so  ? 

Jesus  spoke  as  a  Jew  to  Jews,  and  His  ideas, 
naturally,  were  expressed  in  such  words  and  terms 
as  they  could  grasp  and  understand.  A  teacher  has 
to  be  very  patient,  look  at  things  from  his  pupils' 
standpoint,  remember  that  they  do  not  see  as  far  as 
he  does,  and  make  truth  easier  for  them  by  taking 
their  lower  view  and  gradually  raising  them  up  to 
a  higher  plane.  This  was  God's  way  of  educating 
the  Jews  in  the  Old  Testament ;  it  is  Christ's  in 
the  New. 

Again,  we  must  not  forget  how  constantly  Christ 
uses  a  figurative  style  of  speech,  speaks  in  parables 
and  word-pictures,  such  as  all  Orientals  adopt  in 
conversation.  Similes,  parables,  metaphors  were 
ever  on  His  lips,  and  if  we  press  Christ's  words  in 
the  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus,  for  instance,  and 
see  a  lesson  in  every  detail,  we  shall  certainly  mis- 
interpret Christ  altogether. 

Once  more,  Christ  was  a  Jew,  and,  therefore,  above 
all  things,  practical.  As  a  nation  the  Jews  take 
little  or  no  interest  in  pure  speculation,  but  sub- 
ordinate everything  to  the  actual  needs  of  daily  life 
and  conduct.     Christ  never  indulged  in  speculative 
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discussions  if  He  could  possibly  help  it  :   questions 
whose  only  object   was  to  satisfy  curiosity.      When 
one  asked  Him,  "  Lord,  are  there  few  that  be  saved  ?  " 
His  immediate  reply  was,  "  Strive  to  enter  in  at  the 
strait  gate  "  :    and  when  S.   Peter  asked  a  question 
about  S.  John  out  of  curiosity,  Christ's  only  answer 
was  "  What  is  that  to  thee  ?  follow  thou  Me."     We 
must,  therefore,  expect  no  information   from   Christ 
on  points  which  only  tend  to  satisfy  curious  inquiry. 
All   along,   Christ's  invariable   attitude  towards   the 
life  to  come  was  ever  to  impress  on  His  hearers  that 
the  one  important  matter  in  connection  with  it  was 
the   moral  and   practical  side  of  the  question.     He 
wanted,    above    all    else,    to    dislodge    His    hearers' 
thoughts  from  the  accidental  details,  the  bliss  or  the 
terrors    of    the    Last-Day,    and    focus    them    on    its 
essential  bearing  and  application  to  the  present  life. 
The  whole    intention    of    His    picture    of  the   Final 
Judgment  in  S.  Matth.  xxv.  35  sqq.  is  to  make  all 
who  hear  His  words  or  read  them  see  that  the  issue 
lies   wholly  in   their  own  hands.      Are   they  doing 
their  Father's  Will  or  leaving  it  undone  }     Are  they 
feeding  the  hungry,  clothing  the  naked,  visiting  the 
sick,   needy,  or  unfortunate  ?      Nothing  can    better 
prove  Christ's  main  motive  than   His  unmistakable 
words  that,   on   this   Great    Day,   He  will   test  and 
judge  us  by  our  behaviour  to  "the  least  of  these  His 
brethren," 

We  have  no  right  whatever,  therefore,  to  say  that 
Christ's  use  of  the  current  expressions   of  His  day 
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about  the  life  to  come  sanctions  the  hteral  meaning 
and  truth  conveyed  by  these  expressions.  He  treated 
popular  religious  terms  as  all  true  teachers  must 
ever  treat  them :  He  rescued  them  for  the  service  of 
the  new  and  true  ideas  He  came  to  reveal :  He 
employed  the  old  familiar  symbols  and  imagery  of 
heaven  and  hell  to  impress  upon  men's  consciences 
the  supreme  bliss  of  righteousness,  the  awful  misery 
of  sin.  The  words  He  uses  are  often  strong  and  full 
of  large  suggestion,  remarkable  for  their  variety  as 
well  as  for  their  figurative  force  ;  they  are,  in  fact, 
striking  word-pictures,  but  they  do  not  necessarily 
take  us  beyond  the  broad  fact  that  there  is  a  real 
active  life  of  close  communion  with  God  into  which 
men  pass  at  death  ;  that  as  we  have  sown  here  so 
shall  we  assuredly  reap  there.  God  is  a  righteous 
Judge,  and  His  verdict  on  our  life-work  and  char- 
acter will  be  right  and  just :  there  must  be  a  re- 
hearing of  all  men's  verdicts  before  His  bar,  and 
all  human  wrongs  will  be  set  right. 

Theologians  have  gone  further  than  this,  and 
ventured  on  many  definitions  of  things  left  undefined 
in  the  Scriptures.  They  have  developed  precise  and 
dogmatic  teaching  on  the  condition  of  men  between 
death  and  the  resurrection,  on  which  the  New  Tes- 
tament says  not  a  word.  It  is  so  easy  to  let 
imagination  and  speculation  run  riot,  but  it  profits 
little.  "  In  its  ideas  and  definite  teaching  the  New 
Testament  turns  for  the  most  part  on  the  present 
life,  with   its   moral   choices  and   spiritual  responsi- 
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bilitics,  the  untold  moral  issues  that  depend  upon 
our  character  and  conduct  here  ;  the  New  Testament 
also  speaks  clearly  on  the  state  of  being  that  follows 
the  judgment,  with  its  final  decisions.  It  makes 
little  of  the  mysterious  space  that  comes  between  the 
two  "  (Salmond). 

Communion  with  God  here,  communion  with  God 
hereafter,  this  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  ; 
so  said  F.  D.  Maurice  in  a  beautiful  passage  with 
which  we  shall  close  this  chapter  :  "  How  I  long 
to  be  telling  myself,  and  telling  everyone,  that  the 
Hell  we  have  to  fly  is  ignorance  of  the  perfect 
goodness,  and  separation  from  it :  and  the  Heaven 
we  have  to  seek  is  the  knowledge  of  it  ;  and  partici- 
pation in  it.  Then  I  have  no  fear  of  the  message 
of  the  gospel  and  the  Church  all  manifesting  itself 
to  men  in  due  time.  Rut  while  that  kind  of  notion 
of  Christianity,  which  Christians  seem  to  have  taken 
up  at  one  time,  haunts  the  air,  I  do  not  see  what  we 
can  expect  but  constant  alternations  of  gloomy  faith 
and  gloomier  unbelief.  Punishment  and  reward  to 
ourselves,  instead  of  spiritual  death  from  ignorance 
of  God  and  sinking  into  self,  and  eternal  life  from 
knowing  Him  and  deliverance  from  self." 


CHAPTER    XIX. 


Inspiration. 


TN  this  book  we  have  attempted  to  give  the  main 
A  principles  now  accepted  on  all  hands  amongst 
scholars  as  the  assured  results  of  modern  Old  Testa- 
ment criticism.  "  It  is  agreed  that  the  Prophets,  not 
the  Law,  must  be  taken  as  the  starting-point  of  all 
our  study  of  the  history  of  Israel :  that  the  Hexateuch 
must  be  recognized  as  a  compilation  of  late  date  ; 
that  the  early  parts  of  Genesis  are  religious  prose 
poems  based  upon  folk-lore  ;  that  the  whole  Levitical 
system  was  the  result  of  late  growth  ;  that  much  of 
the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  is  not,  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  historical,  but  idealized 
historv  written  with  a  moral  and  religious  rather 
than  historical  aim  ;  that  in  almost  every  book  there 
are  clear  evidences  of  interpplations  b}'  later  hands  : 
that  whole  books  are  not  the  work  of  their  professed 
authors  :  that  there  is  a  pronounced  human  as  well 
as  a  Divine  element  in  the  Old  Testament  "  (Kirk- 
patrick). 

It  may  be  asked,  "  How  can  one  reconcile  such 
views  with  Inspiration  ?  How  is  such  an  idea  of  the 
Old  Testament  consistent  with  the  Bible's  own 
words  :    The    Word  of  God  came  not  from  matt,  but 
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holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  ?  How  is  it  compatible,  too,  with  the 
accepted  Canon  of  Holy  Scripture  to  discuss  the 
authenticity  of  this  or  that  book  in  Holy  Writ  ?  " 

We  acknowledge  the  fairness  and  justice  of  this 
criticism,  and  in  this  and  the  following  chapter  we 
propose  to  consider  these  two  points. 

What  is  Inspiration  ?  There  was  a  time  when 
anyone  who  doubted  the  vei-bal  inspiration  of  the 
Bible,  its  literal  accuracy  in  every  detail, — in  historical 
and  scientific  as  well  as  spiritual  matters, — was  re- 
garded as  virtually  a  heretic.  The  Bible  was  looked 
upon  as  the  very  Word  of  God,  absolutely  true  in 
every  particular,  every  single  statement  correct  ;  not 
one  jot  or  tittle  of  it  could  be  called  into  question. 
The  last  verses  of  its  last  chapter  :  "  If  any  man 
shall  add  unto  these  things,  God  shall  add  unto  him 
the  plagues  that  are  written  in  this  book  :  and  if  any 
man  shall  take  away  from  the  words  of  the  book  of 
this  prophecy,  God  shall  take  away  his  part  out 
of  the  book  of  life," — were  taken  to  apply  word  for 
word  to  all  Holy  Scripture.  It  was  considered 
nothins:  short  of  a  heinous  sin  asrainst  God,  a 
blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  Who  was  the 
real  and  only  Author  of  the  Bible,  to  question  its 
veracity  in  any  the  smallest  detail,  a  mortal  sin  which 
would  involve  awful  consequences. 

This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  in  days  when  the 
inspired  writers  were  regarded  as  mere  passive  in- 
struments  in   the  hands  of  God,  bare  mouthpieces, 
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through  whom  He  delivered  His  message  to  man- 
kind. According  to  Philo,  the  "  man  of  God " 
was  in  a  state  of  entire  unconsciousness  while 
under  the  influence  of  Divine  inspiration  :  "  for  the 
human  understanding  takes  its  departure  on  the 
arrival  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and,  on  its  removal, 
again  returns  to  its  home  ;  for  the  mortal  must  not 
dwell  with  the  immortal."  In  like  manner  Josephus 
makes  Balaam  excuse  himself  to  Balak  for  his  failure 
on  the  same  principle  :  "  When  the  Spirit  of  God 
seizes  us,  It  utters  whatever  words  and  sounds  It 
pleases,  without  any  knowledge  on  our  part ;  for  when 
It  has  come  into  us,  there  is  nothing  in  us  which 
remains  our  own."  Under  the  influence  of  Divine 
inspiration,  these  inspired  men  were  believed  to  be  in 
such  a  state  of  passive  ecstatic  unconsciousness  that 
their  personality  counted  for  nothing  ;  they  could  not 
even  choose  to  alter  one  single  letter  in  the  Divine 
message,  but  simply  poured  forth  mechanically  the 
words  which  the  Holy  Spirit  put  into  their  mouth. 

The  Jewish  Rabbis  were  of  opinion  that  there 
were  degrees  of  inspiration  ;  Moses  holding  easily 
the  first  place  in  the  scale.  Every  syllable  of  his 
Pentateuch  was  believed  to  have  been  dictated  to 
him  by  God  ;  next  in  order  they  placed  the  pro- 
phetic writings,  while  the  Hagiographa  ranked  last 
of  all. 

The  early  Christian  Church  took  over  bodily  the 
Jewish  views  respecting  the  inspiration  of  the  Old 
Testament  and   treated  a  belief  in  verbal  inspiration 
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as  an  article  of  faith,  long  holding  the  view  that  the 
inspired  writers  were  mere  passive  instruments  in 
God's  hands.  Thus  S.  Gregory  describes  them  as 
"  God's  pens " ;  Justin  Martyr  speaks  of  them  as 
"  lyres,"  while  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  "  quill  "  which 
strikes  the  chords  and  produces  the  music.  On  the 
other  hand,  even  thus  early,  Chrysostom,  Basil, 
Jerome  and  especially  Origen  already  laid  stress  on 
the  individuality  of  these  inspired  men  as  moulding 
their  work.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  Church  till 
comparatively  recent  days  adopted  the  verbal  in- 
spiration view  so  strongly  that  it  was  held  to  be 
useless  or  superfluous  to  ask  who  had  written 
a  particular  passage  so  long  as  it  was  to  be  found 
in  the  Bible.  The  author's  personality  was  of  no 
moment  at  all,  since  the  Holy  Spirit  alone  was  the 
real  Author  of  the  whole  Bible,  had  formed  the  very 
words  in  the  mouth  of  prophets  and  apostles,  and, 
therefore,  all  Holy  Scripture  was  of  equal  Divine 
value. 

Holding  such  uncompromising  views,  is  it  sur- 
prising that  men  forced  themselves  to  accept  every 
word  of  the  Bible  as  God's  own,  and  believed  its 
every  fact  implicitly  as  God's  truth  ?  They  were  not 
startled  at  anything,  and,  when  confronted  with 
serious  difficulties  or  glaring  inconsistencies  in  the 
Bible  text,  their  one  reply  was  :  "  It  is  written  in 
God's  Word,  and  therefore  I  believe  it." 

In  modern  days  there  are  two  extreme  schools 
of  thought    on    this    subject.      The    literalists    still 
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insist  on  the  old  rigid  view  of  verbal  inspiration  ; 
while  others  go  so  far  as  to  deny  that  there  is  any 
difference  between  the  inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture 
and  the  inspiration  of  such  great  works  of  human 
genius  as  Homer's  Iliad  or  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
As  usual  in  such  cases,  the  truth  probably  lies  half- 
way between  these  two  extremes. 

The  general  consensus  of  opinion  in  the  present 
day  is  overwhelmingly  strong  and  decided  in  its 
opposition  to  verbal  inspiration  as  utterly  irreconcil- 
able with  any  view  of  man  as  a  free  agent  :  as  quite 
contrary  to  anything  we  find  elsewhere  in  God's 
methods  of  dealing  with  men!  In  actual  human 
experience,  both  in  Bible  days  and  now,  we  in- 
variably see  God  deliberately  treating  men  as  free 
and  conscious  agents,  willing  fellow-workers  together 
with  Himself,  never  forcing  them  to  any  course  of 
action  against  their  will,  not  even  to  their  own  good. 
In  the  same  manner,  we  shall  see  that,  when  God 
inspired  the  Bible  writers.  He  did  not  make  them 
mere  passive  channels  of  His  revelation,  mere 
lifeless  instruments  unconscious  of  the  Divine  mes- 
sage they  were  uttering  or  of  its  purpose,  yet 
forced  to  deliver  it  whether  they  willed  it  or  not : 
He  used  them  as  willing  conscious  agents.  Under 
God's  inspiration  they  become  "  seers,"  men  whose 
intuition  is  so  quickened,  enlightened  and  prompted 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  that  for  the  time  being  they  are 
taken  into  the  counsel  of  God  ;  they  consciously  both 
see  and  hear  God's  purpose  and  plan,  and  reveal  it 
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to  men.  They  fully  grasp  the  message  with  which 
God  fills  their  minds  and  hearts.  They  clearly 
and  consciously  see  it  as  God  wants  them  to  see  it, 
enlightens  them  to  see  it,  intensifies  their  brain 
and  heart  power  to  see  it.  Dean  Stanley  defined 
inspiration  as  "  a  divine  impulse  given  to  the  pro- 
phet's own  thoughts,"  but  it  probably  means  more 
than  this.  It  is  rather  a  message  from  God 
flashed  upon  the  inspired  man  as  a  kind  of  in- 
tuition. 

In  the  prophetic  age, — the  purest  age  of  inspir- 
ation, to  which  WQ.  owe  three-fourths  of  the  Old 
Testament, — these  holy  men  of  God  themselves  tell 
us,  almost  in  so  many  words,  that,  while  under  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  felt  as  a  man  who 
is  engaged  in  earnest  devotion  or  absorbed  in  rapt 
communion  with  God.  There  can  be  no  shadow 
of  a  doubt  that  God's  revelations  were  made  to  the 
inspired  writers  in  their  ordinary  conscious  state. 
It  is  true  that  the  man's  mind  was  intensely  spirit- 
ualised; but  the  important  point  to  remember  is  that 
it  remained  fully  awake  and  conscious  during  the 
inspiration.  He  not  only  received  God's  message, 
but  himself  thoroughly  grasped  the  depth  and 
purpose  of  it  all. 

How,  then,  are  wc  to  account  for  the  almost 
universal  belief  in  verbal  inspiration  so  long  pre- 
valent both  with  Jews  and  Christians,  the  belief 
that  the  inspired  writers  could  not  even  choose  to 
alter  one  single  syllable  in  the  Divine  message  for 
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the  simple  reason  that,  while  under  the  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  were  in  an  unconscious  and 
ecstatic  state,  mere  dummies  in  God's  hands  ?  The 
reasons  are  not  far  to  seek.  i  Sam.  ix.  9  tells  us 
that  "  Beforetime  in  Israel,  when  a  man  went  to 
enquire  of  God,  thus  he  spake,  Come,  and  let  us 
go  to  the  seer :  for  he  that  is  now  called  a  Prophet 
was  beforetime  called  a  Seer,"  Now  these  seers  or 
soothsayers  are  to  be  found  among  all  primitive 
peoples  ;  and  they  were  regarded  with  awe  as  men 
"  possessed,"  under  the  influence  of  a  spirit  or  demon 
who  inspired  them  and  spoke  through  them.  Some- 
times these  men  gifted  with  the  faculty  of  second- 
sight  owned  it  at  all  times,  like  Samuel.  They  could 
be  advantageously  consulted  even  in  private  matters 
like  the  loss  of  the  asses  of  Kish.  But,  as  a  rule, 
seers  could  onlv  reveal  what  was  hidden  to  others, 
gaze  behind  the  veil,  when  possessed  by  the  spirit  or 
demon,  which  for  the  time  being  overpowered  the 
soul  of  the  medium,  and  took  entire  possession  of 
him.  The  medium  could  not  himself  bring  on  a 
revelation.  He  was,  at  rare  intervals,  seized  by  the 
supernatural  spirit,  his  consciousness  ceased,  and  the 
god  spoke  through  him  words  which  he  was  himself 
unable  to  control  or  even  at  times  to  understand. 
Examples  of  this  kind  of  revelation  are  common 
in  the  ancient  world,  in  Arabia,  Greece,  everywhere. 
In  the  Bible,  Balaam,  and  the  "maiden  possessed  with 
a  spirit  of  divination  "  (Acts  xvi.  16,  19)  are  cases  in 
point.      These  soothsayers,  diviners,  prognosticators 
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(Is.  xlvii.)were  the  natural  outcome  of  an  age  steeped 
in  magic  and  sorcery.  And  this  superstition  struck 
deeper  root  in  the  hearts  of  the  intensely  credulous 
and  emotional  Semitic  peoples  than  anywhere 
else.  The  religions  of  Arabia,  Babylonia  and 
Canaan  fully  prove  it  ;  while  the  uncompromising 
and  hostile  attitude  of  the  prophets  (Micah  v.  12, 
Jer.  xxvii.  9  and  Isaiah)  towards  soothsaying  shows 
how  strongly  it  appealed  to  the  Jews  at,  all 
times. 

Now  when  we  pass  to  the  prophets  of  the  days 
of  Samuel,  we  come  to  an  entirely  different  class 
of  persons  from  these  spirit-possessed  "  soothsayers  " 
who  worked  themselves  into  a  state  of  frenzy  allied 
to  madness  and  gave  utterance  to  ecstatic  cries,  or 
exhibited  other  tokens  of  possession,  under  the 
compelling  influence  of  their  demon-spirit.  The 
"schools  of  the  prophets"  were  a  new  and  unique 
phenomenon,  nowhere  mentioned  before  the  time  of 
Samuel.  They  were  peculiar  to  Israel,  a  purely 
Hebrew  growth  on  Hebrew  soil.  We  have  already 
seen  (ch.  xiii.)  that  they  were  the  outcome  of  the 
intense  wave  of  patriotic  enthusiasm  and  religious 
revival  which  burst  over  Israel  after  their  defeat  by 
the  Philistines  at  Aphek.  These  prophets  appear 
not  individually,  like  the  old  seers,  but  in  bands.  As 
in  the  Middle  Ages  the  ravages  of  the  plague  gave 
rise  to  troops  of  flagellants,  so  Israel's  subjection 
to  a  people  hated  and  unclean  worked  these  en- 
thusiasts into  a  state  of  holy  frenzy,  and  produced, 
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as  it  always  does  in  the  East,  a  new  religious  order, 
like  the  howling  dervishes  of  Islam. 

The  prophesying  of  these  prophets  is  marked  by 
intensely  excited  preaching  accompanied  by  music 
and  ecstatic  utterances  and  songs.  They  are  bands 
of  enthusiasts  on  whom  the  Spirit  of  God  has  laid 
hold  with  overpowering  force,  and,  stimulated  by 
loud  music  and  their  own  ecstasy  to  still  greater 
frenzy,  their  enthusiasm  becomes  highly  contagious. 
It  may  be  so  powerful  that  he  who  is  seized  by 
it  is  unable  to  stand.  Even  Saul  is  so  carried  away 
by  it  that  he  strips  off  his  clothes  and  lies  naked 
for  a  day  and  a  night  in  holy  frenzy  (i  Sam. 
xix.  24). 

Now  here  we  have  in  this  genuine  Hebrew  re- 
ligious prophetism  all  the  excitement  and  ecstatic 
frenzy  which  was  the  accompaniment  of  the  older 
magical  demon-possessed  soothsaying.  Under  pro- 
phetic inspiration  a  man  was  beside  himself,  lost 
all  his  self-control,  "  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  will 
come  mightily  upon  thee,  and  thou  shalt  prophesy 
with  them,  and  shalt  be  turned  into  another  man  " 
(i  Sam.  X.  5,  6,  cf.  xix.  20).  We  can  readily  under- 
stand this  strange  phenomenon.  The  Hebrews  of 
Samuel's  day  were  a  rude  primitive  people,  deeply 
superstitious  and  intensely  emotional.  Now,  just  as 
a  sudden  shock,  or  fright,  or  prolonged  excitement, 
or  depression  naturally  produces  catalepsy  in  a  per- 
son of  highly  nervous  temperament,  so  an  intense 
wave  of  excitement  working  on  these  superlatively 
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emotional  Hebrew  enthusiasts  operated  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  were  beside  themselves,  hardly 
any  longer  masters  of  their  own  thoughts  or  wills. 
These  early  prophets  of  Samuel's  day  did,  in  their 
abnormally  excited  frenzy,  see  visions,  and  fall  into 
trances,  and  dream  dreams,  and  actually  hear  the 
voice  of  God,  just  as  one  hears  words  audibly  and 
sees  persons  and  things  in  a  dream.  When  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  was  upon  him,  the  prophet  literally  saw 
visions  and  heard  voices,  and  these  terms  truly 
describe  the  mental  experience  of  these  men,  and  are 
not  mere  figures  of  speech. 

But,  when  we  come  to  the  canonical  prophets,  the 
whole  condition  of  things  has  changed.  Even  Elijah 
and  Elisha,  excitable  as  they  are,  become  only  pale 
reflexions  of  the  frenzy  of  the  earlier  prophets  of 
Samuel's  day.  And  when  we  reach  the  period  of 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah  and  the  canonical  prophets  gener- 
ally, the  frenzy  of  ecstatic  excitement  has  practically 
ceased,  so  far  as  it  was  possible  for  it  to  disappear 
in  emotional  Hebrew  temperaments,  and  hardly  any 
reference  to  it  is  made  at  all.  The  new  prophet  was 
conscious  of  being  an  individual  independent  person, 
and  as  such  he  entered  into  fellowship  with  God. 
He  was  no  more,  to  the  same  extent,  overpowered 
by  an  uncontrollable  impulse  from  without  which 
superseded  his  proper  self.  Excitation  there  still 
was,  but  self-consciousness  was  not  lost ;  and,  in  the 
very  few  instances  where  canonical  prophets  still 
"see"  visions  and  "hear"  words,  a  clear  memory  of 
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what  has  happened  remains,  and  enables  them  to  de- 
scribe the  whole  scene  vividly  in  their  own  lucid  words. 

But,— and  this  is  the  important  point, — language 
is  so  conservative,  so  apt  to  retain  expressions,  ideas, 
habits  of  thought  which  have  been  emptied  of  all 
their  meaning  and  are  senseless  by  the  light  of  actual 
experience,  that  even  when  the  ecstatic  excitation 
of  prophecy  had  ceased,  when  prophets  no  longer 
normally  saw  visions,  they  still  continued  to  use 
exactly  the  same  form  of  words  as  in  olden  times. 
The  primitive  phrases  are  retained  —  the  prophet 
"  sees,"  "  hears,"  "  the  hand  of  the  Lord  is  upon  him." 
But  their  original  meaning  is  altogether  gone  out  of 
these  phrases.  The  words  survive,  but  the  feelings 
they  once  truly  represented  are  no  longer  experi- 
enced, they  are  dead. 

We  are  well  aware  that  distinct  reference  is  made 
to  a  state  of  trance  or  visions  in  Is.  vi.  ;  Ezek.  i.  ; 
Daniel  vii.,  viii.,  x.,  xi.,  xii. ;  Zech.  i.,  iv.,  v.,  vi.  We 
see  precisely  the  same  thing  in  Acts  x.  (S.  Peter's 
vision)  ;  and  2  Cor.  xii.  (the  vision  of  S.  Paul),  but 
S.  Paul  distinguishes  between.  "  revelations "  and 
"visions"  (2  Cor.  xii.  i),  just  as  in  Numb.  xii.  8 
"  speaking  mouth  to  mouth "  is  contrasted  with 
"  visions  and  dreams."  True,  S.  Paul  had  a  "  vision," 
but  no  one  will  dare  to  assert  that  he  wrote  his  Epis- 
tles under  the  influence  of  a  vision,  and  he  only  refers 
to  it  under  a  kind  of  semi-compulsion.  In  the  same 
way  there  are  undoubtedly  instances  recorded  of 
communications  made  to  the  canonical  prophets  by 
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God  in  visions,  but  this  does  not  alter  the  case  at  all. 
They  are  the  exceptions  which  prove  the  rule,  and 
their  prophetic  writings  were  no  more  written  under 
the  influence  of  these  very  rare  and  exceptional 
visions,  than  were  S.  Paul's  Epistles  due  to  his  trance. 
The  visionarv  condition  was  an  abnormal  state  with 
these  prophets.  It  has  even  been  plausibly  sug- 
gested that  "just  as  an  artist,  after  dwelling  long  in 
thought  on  a  work  of  art  which  he  only  has  in  his 
mind's  eye,  suddenly  sees  it  flash  before  him  in 
unthought-of  finish  and  beauty  so  clearly  that  he 
can  retain  the  vision  and  carry  it  into  execution,  so 
the  truths  so  long  dwelt  on  by  the  prophet  have  so 
taken  possession  of  the  prophet's  sub-conscious  mind 
and  heart  that  when  God's  revelation  flashes  upon 
him  the  vision  appears  as  a  visible  picture  to  his 
eye."  We  are  told  that  Socrates,  diving  into  the 
recesses  of  his  soul,  was  sometimes  so  abstracted  as 
to  be  utterly  insensible  to  external  impressions,  and 
poured  forth  enigmatical  expressions  strange  to  him 
in  his  wakeful  state  ;  so  rapt  in  meditation,  that  he 
was  absent  and  indifferent  to  all  around  him,  once 
for  twenty-four  hours  and  remaining  the  whole  time 
in  one  spot  ;  and  at  such  times  such  deep  revelations 
came  to  him  that  he  was  firmly  convinced  that  they 
were  supernatural  suggestions  from  God.  Had 
Socrates  been,  not  a  calm  thoughtful  Greek,  but  a 
warm-blooded,  emotional,  God-intoxicated  Hebrew 
prophet,  he  would  probably  have  seen  visions.  In 
both  cases,  the  experiences  were  undoubtedly  reve- 
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lations  direct  from  God  Himself,  but  they  acted 
differently  on  the  two  different  temperaments. 
That  Isaiah,  and  S.  Paul,  and  S.  Peter  saw  a  genuine 
vision,  and  this  directly  illumined  by  God's  light, 
we  do  not  for  one  moment  doubt.  It  is  inconceiv- 
able that  they  should  have  invented  the  incident. 
Everything  shows  that  each,  on  this  one  occasion, 
beheld  the  supra-earthly  pictures  he  describes,  and 
heard  the  Divine  commission  ;  but  they  were  very 
exceptional  instances,  and  the  ordinary  communica- 
tions made  to  them  by  God  were  in  their  conscious 
moments  when  they  were  their  own  proper  selves. 

To  bring  these  arguments  to  a  focus.  We  have 
seen  that  in  the  ancient  world  there  was  a  firm  belief 
that  certain  human  souls  were  "god-possessed,"  so 
overpowered  for  the  time  being  by  a  spirit,  that  the 
man  was  in  a  state  of  holy  frenzy,  beside  himself. 
While  he  was  in  this  unconscious  ecstatic  state,  the 
god  spoke  through  him  words  which  the  seer  could 
neither  control  nor  often  even  understand. 

These  seers  or  soothsayers  ceased  to  be  regarded 
as  holy  men  after  Samuel's  day.  But  the  popular 
superstitious  mind  clung  to  them  at  all  times,  as 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  show ;  and  a  firm  belief  in  such 
demon-possession  and  divination  was  current  in 
Christ's  and  S.  Paul's  day.  Even  the  new  schools 
of  prophets  of  Samuel's  day,  which  superseded  these 
seers,  only  confirmed  the  old  view  of  inspiration  ;  for 
these  early  prophets  displayed  identically  the  same 
symptoms  of  intense  emotional  and  physical  frenzy. 
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They  thus  fostered  the  conviction  that  ecstatic  holy 
frenzy  was  the  natural  state  not  only  of  demon- 
possessed  soothsayers,  but  even  of  the  "men  of  God  " 
who  were  God's  chosen  mouthpieces. 

This  holy  frenzy  and  physical  excitement  con- 
tinued, but  in  an  ever  lessening  degree,  in  Elijah, 
Elisha,  and  even  in  Amos  and  Hosea.  In  Isaiah  it 
has  practically  ceased  ;  though  emotional  Oriental 
natures  could  never  quite  throw  it  off.  Normally, 
however,  the  canonical  prophets,  while  under  the 
influence  of  God's  Spirit,  are  their  own  ordinary 
conscious  proper  selves  ;  yet  they  still  use  the  old 
set  phrases  common  in  the  old  days  of  holy  frenzy, 
though  the  phrases  are  no  longer  strictly  true  as  ap- 
plied to  themselves.  Thus  the  casual  reader  is  led, 
by  these  set  expressions,  to  believe  that  the  canonical 
prophets  are  still  mere  tools  in  God's  hands. 

Therefore  the  Jews,  when  the  Scriptures  began  to 
be  collected  and  the  first  Canon  of  Holy  Scripture 
formed  in  Ezra's  day  (440  B.C.),  (a  Canon  which  was 
only  completed  in  the  first  century  A.D.  long  after 
the  voice  of  prophecy  had  ceased),  naturally  fancied 
that  all  prophets  were  merely  the  unconscious  mouth- 
pieces of  God  and  could  not  choose  to  alter  one 
syllable  in  their  message.  This  view  coincided  with 
a  reverent  conception  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  the 
early  Christians  when  they  took  over  the  Canon  of 
Holy  Scripture  bodily  from  the  Jews,  borrowed  at 
the  same  time  the  Hebrew  view  of  verbal  inspiration, 
and  clung  to  it  firmly. 
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It  is  only  one  more  illustration  of  the  universal 
law  of  evolution.  In  early  days  God  was  conceived 
as  a  physically  strong  almighty  God;  so  His  pro- 
phets, when  under  His  influence,  were  seized  and 
carried  away  by  a  sudden  pJiysical  impulse.  Thus 
Samson,  under  God's  Spirit,  rends  a  lion,  Elijah  is 
by  It  carried  away  no  one  knows  whither ;  they 
all  do  things  beyond  man's  normal  power.  Gradu- 
ally, as  God  is  seen  to  be  a  moral  righteous  God 
and  not  merely  physically  strong,  His  methods  of 
dealing  with  men  are  also  seen  to  undergo  a  change 
in  men's  minds.  He  is  now  represented  as  using 
men  as  free  moral  agents,  working  upon  them 
through  their  own  wills.  Even  though  the  same 
words  are  used  of  God's  action  upon  man  in  the 
two  cases,  yet  "  the  hand  of  the  Lord  comes 
mightily  upon  me  and  overpowers  me "  means  a 
totally  different  thing  in  the  case  of  Elijah  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Isaiah  on  the  other.  In  Elijah's 
mind  it  is  as  if  a  real  physical  hand  seized  him 
and  forced  him  along ;  witii  Isaiah  it  is  a  moral 
impulse  within  his  own  heart  inspiring  him  to  a 
certain  course  of  action,  just  as  it  is  with  us  now. 
To  quote  a  precisely  paiallel  case,  the  writer  of 
Genesis  in  looo  B.C.  can  only  conceive  of  temptation 
as  due  to  an  outward  voice  coming  from  a  visible 
devil  in  the  shape  of  a  serpent.  Three  hundred 
years  later,  Isaiah  would  have  expressed  the  same 
fact  to  his  own  mind,  exactly  as  we  do  nowadays  ; 
but  as  a  Jew  he  would  still  have  used  something  of 
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the  old  language,  though  to  him,  as  to  Christ,  the 
words  would  have  now  become  a  mere  figure  of 
speech. 

So  the  ecstatic,  unconscious,  mechanical  view  of 
inspiration  breaks  down  utterly.     More  than  this,  not 
only  is  Inspiration  "a  divine  impulse  given  to  the 
prophet's  own  thoughts"  (Stanley), — or,  still  better, 
a  message  from  God  flashed  upon  the  inspired  man 
as    a  kind  of  intuition, — but  we  must   ever  bear  in 
mind   S.  Paul's  caution,  "  we  have  this  treasure  of 
God  in  eartJien  vessels"  (2  Cor.  iv.  7),  for  it  means 
much.      It  tells  us  something  which    is    only  plain 
common-sense,  viz,  that  whether  the  "  man  of  God  " 
was  Moses,  David,  Isaiah,   S.  Matthew  or  S.   Paul, 
this  holy  man's  character,  his  personal  individuality, 
his  mental  views  on   things   in  general  (outside  his 
message   as  a  spiritual  revelation  from   God),  were 
not  altered   by  the  fact  of   his   inspiration.     Moses 
and  David,  for  example,  had  not  our  modern  know- 
ledge of  science,  therefore  we  cannot  expect  in  their 
writings  a  scientific  account   of  the  Creation.     The 
inspired  writers  each  shared  the  views,  the  knowledge 
or  ignorance,  the  broad  or  narrow  moral  and  religious 
opinions  of  his  day  and  generation  ;  however  perfect 
the  writer  may  have  been,  he  had  a  mental  atmo- 
sphere of  his  own  as  we  all  have.     He  uttered  God's 
message   to    mankind,   but    it   comes   to   us    in   "an 
earthen  vessel,"  tinged  with  his  own  limited  views, 
coloured  by  the  ideas  and  language  of  his  day,  the 
light  and  mental  atmosphere  of  his  generation.     The 
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revelation  comes  to  us  through  a  man,  not  an  angel ; 
and  it  is  only  in  Christ  and  through  Christ  that  we 
have  the  pure  perfect  message  absolutely  free  from 
any  taint  or  flaw :  in  every  other  inspired  man  of 
God  the  human  element  peeps  through  somewhere. 

It  is  precisely  this  weak  human  factor  which  alone 
explains  much  that  otherwise  puzzles  us  in  the  Bible. 
All  through  the  Old  Testament,  side  by  side  with  its 
great  spiritual  truths  which  are  its  backbone,  its  real 
divine  message,  we  find  a  number  of  inaccuracies  in 
incidental  details.  The  Flood  is  described  as  if  it 
had  covered  the  whole  earth,  and  as  if  specimens  of 
every  animal  in  existence  had  entered  the  Ark  in 
sevens  and  in  pairs  ;  a  geological  and  physical  im- 
possibility. In  Joshua,  the  sun  stands  still  upon 
Gibeon,  the  moon  upon  the  valley  of  Ajalon.  In 
like  manner,  there  are  many  incidents  in  the  Old 
Testament,  mentioned  as  if  done  in  the  name  of 
God,  which  our  conscience  condemns.  To  name 
only  a  few :  God's  order  to  destroy  Israel's  enemies 
wholesale,  man,  woman,  child  and  beast ;  the  bless- 
ing pronounced  on  Jael  above  all  women  for  her 
cold-blooded  murder  of  her  guest  Sisera  in  his 
sleep  ;  the  Psalmist's  "  blessed  shall  he  be  that 
taketh  thy  children  and  dasheth  them  against  the 
stones,"  —  how  are  we  to  reconcile  these  immoral 
deeds  with  our  idea  of  God  ?  We  must  ascribe 
them  not  to  God's  Inspiration, — they  are  altogether 
foreign  to  His  true  nature, — we  must  trace  them 
to   their  real    source,  the  human   clement  which   so 
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often    peeps    through   the  pages  of  the   Old   Testa- 
ment. 

This  does  not    lower  the   Bible   in    a   wise   man's 
eyes.     The  Inspiration  of  the  Bible  no  one  doubts, 
the  Higher  Critics  least  of  all  :  it  is  an  undeniable 
glaring  fact.     There  is  a  wonderful  unity  underlying 
all    the    Bible's   variety   which    clearly    proves    that, 
behind  the  forty  odd  writers  who  composed  it,  there 
was  all   the  while  a    Divine    Master    Mind    guiding 
them  one  and  all.     From  cover  to  cover  there  is  a 
golden  connecting  thread  running  through  the  whole 
Bible,  one    goal    in    view  to    which    everything   else 
points, — Jesus  and  the  Cross.     Each  portion  of  the 
Bible    dovetails    into    the    next  ;    its    various    books 
seem    so    many    chapters    written    by    one    and    the 
same  author,  at   different   stages  of  his    life,   as  his 
experience   and   mental   horizon    broadened,    instead 
of  being  the  work  of  some  forty  independent  writers 
living    a    thousand    years    apart.      How    are    we    to 
account   for  this  wondrous  unity,  this  perfect  adap- 
tation of  the  various  parts  so  that  the  independent 
works    of  these   many  authors   form    not    a    discon- 
nected   library    but    one    Book  ?     There  is   and  can 
be   but    one  answer :    now  as   in    S.  Peter's   day    it 
is  a   fact  that  "  The  Word   of  God  came  not  from 
man,    but    holy    men    of    God    spake    as    they    were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost." 

The  Bible  still  is  and  ever  will  be  God's  guide  to 
man  enabling  him  to  live  a  true  life  here,  to  walk 
with  God  and  clasp  the  hand  of  his  brother-man  on 
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earth,  to  look  forward  to  the  attainment  of  the  full 
stature  of  the  perfect  man  hereafter. 

The  spiritual  portion  of  the  Bible  is  and  ever  will 
be  all  God's  own,  full  of  comfort  in  our  sorrow,  our 
lamp  and  guide  in  the  way  of  life,  our  one  staff  and 
support  in  the  hour  of  death.  Modern  criticism 
cannot,  does  not  wish  or  attempt  to  alter  that, — it  is 
a  thing  which  cannot  be  shaken  ;  its  one  aim  is  to 
render  the  Bible  more  intelligible  by  opening  our 
eyes  to  the  human  element  in  the  minor  details  of 
Holy  Scripture,  a  human  element  which  alone  ac- 
counts for  much  that  is  otherwise  inexplicable  in 
Bible  pages.  In  the  words  of  one  of  these  Higher 
Critics,  "  It  is  God  Who  is  the  Moral  Governor  of 
the  world,  it  is  He  Who  has  shaped  its  history, 
and  it  is  His  inspired  Bible  that  enables  us  to 
understand  it.  The  Bible  remains,  and  will  remain, 
the  most  precious  heritage  of  mankind, — God's  own 
Book." 


CHAPTER    XX. 


Revelation. 


IN  connection  with  the  Bible  the  words  Inspiration 
and  Revelation  are  often  confused  and  regarded 
as  interchangeable  :  they  do  dovetail  one  into  the 
other,  but  they  are  not  the  same  thing. 

Inspiration  is  the  divine  flashlight  which  reveals 
the  picture  ;  it  is  the  cause,  and  Revelation  is  the 
result.  In  Inspiration  God  pours  a  flood  of  warm 
clear  light  upon  some  great  truth,  which  has  been 
there  all  the  while,  only  it  was  hidden  from  our 
eyes.  The  Divine  light  dissipates  the  darkness  that 
veiled  it  from  us,  and  when  God  thus  shows  us  things 
as  they  art\  and  we  grasp  the  reality  for  the  first 
time,  this  new  picture  of  an  old  truth  is  a  revelation 
to  us.  The  very  word  Revelation,  or  "  unveiling 
anew,"  tells  us  that  the  truth  now  unveiled  existed 
before  our  eyes  saw  it.  At  first  it  comes  upon  us 
as  a  discovery  so  strange  and  startling,  but  the  burst 
of  surprise  once  over,  gradually  the  new  truth  takes 
its  place  among  things  which  are  quite  natural :  it 
seems  so  simple  and  clear  we  wonder  we  did  not 
see  it  before,  and  we  are  then  ready  for  another 
and  further  revelation  going  beyond  it. 

Thus  it  is  that  in   the   Bible  which  describes  for 
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us  the  gradual  training,  enlightening,  education  of 
mankind  by  God,  as  their  minds  and  hearts  were 
ready  to  receive  the  new  truths,  revelations  naturally 
came  in  bits  and  in  various  ways :  "  by  divers 
portions  and  in  divers  manners."  We  have  in  the 
Bible  pages  many  of  the  gradual  steps  by  which 
God  led  man  from  the  stage  of  savagery  right  up 
to  the  perfect  revelation  in  Christ.  At  first  man's 
e}es  were  only  able  to  bear  a  mere  tiny  gleam  of 
light,  and  God  gave  them  that,  and  ever  more  and 
more  as  their  eyes  were  able  to  receive  it.  There- 
fore, when  He  showed  Himself  at  last  to  man  as 
He  is  in  Christ,  "  His  own  express  image,"  this 
perfect  revelation  did  not  burst  suddenly  upon  men 
unprepared  for  it,  like  a  blinding  lightning-flash  on 
a  dark  night;  it  was  rather  like  the  rising  of  the 
sun  after  a  long  and  gradually  lightening  twilight. 

Thus  Inspiration  is  the  flashlight :  Revelation  is 
the  picture  unveiled  by  it :  Scripture  is  the  collection 
of  these  divine  pictures. 

A  very  interesting  question  suggests  itself.  Why 
did  God  confine  His  Inspiration  and  Revelation,  in 
the  sense  in  which  we  commonly  understand  these 
terms,  to  the  Hebrews  ?  We  have  already  hinted 
at  the  answer  in  a  former  chapter.  We  have  said 
there  that,  following  a  natural  law  of  evolution,  just 
as  from  the  same  plants  in  course  of  ages,  owing  to 
individual  peculiarities  and  different  surroundings, 
are  produced  flowers  differing  in  size,  shape,  colour, 
markings,  perfume  ;    and   precisely  the  same  thing 
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occurs  in  animals,  so  that  some  become  fishes,  birds 
or  quadrupeds,  others  develope  into  apes  ;  in  like 
inanner  each  group  of  mankind,  and .  each  family 
within  these  groups,  has  in  course  of  ages  developed 
distinct  functions.  From  some  innate  peculiarity  in 
the  ancestors  of  the  Greeks,  and  owing  to  their 
peculiar  surroundings,  they  have  developed  an  ab- 
normal faculty  of  refinement  and  thought  ;  so 
philosophy  and  art  ha\'e  been  their  contribution 
to  the  common  good  of  mankind.  In  the  same 
way,  Rome's  function  and  mission  has  been  to  teach 
the  human  race  law,  organization  and  government ; 
while  the  Teutonic  peoples  have  taught  men  the 
lesson  of  honour  and  truthfulness.  For  a  similar 
reason  we  owe  to  the  Jews  our  religion. 

Firmly  believing  as  we  do  that  the  history  of  the 
world  has  a  deep  meaning,  and  that  it  is  not  a  mere 
chance  succession  of  events :  that  God  is  the  moral 
Governor  of  the  universe  and  has  shaped  the  world's 
history, — we  see  in  these  various  functions  of  the 
different  nations  clear  evidences  of  God's  Divine 
plan ;  and  there  is  no  favoritism  in  it.  In  God's 
eyes  all  individuals  and  nations  are  alike,  for  He 
is  no  respecter  of  persons.  They  are  all  members  of 
one  body  :  none  can  dispense  with  the  other :  the 
health  of  the  whole  body  depends  on  the  health  of 
each  and  every  part  of  it.  But  though  the  whole 
body  is  one,  each  member  has  its  special  function 
for  which  it  is  naturally  adapted.  Some  of  these 
members   may  seem   to   be  more  honorable  and  to 
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have  higher  functions  than  others,  but  all  are  equally 
necessary  to  the  body's  well-being  (i  Cor.  xii.). 
Greece's  refinement  and  thought  :  Rome's  law  and 
organization  :  the  Teutonic  faculty  of  truthfulness 
and  honour  :  Israel's  religion  :  the  African's  capacity 
for  hard  menial  work  are  all  wanted.  No  one  nation 
has  a  monopoly  of  all  the  virtues  ;  each  race  must 
fully  develope  its  own  special  qualifications,  con- 
tribute that  as  its  share  to  the  world's  civilization, 
and,  in  due  course,  the  ripe  fruit  of  each  nation's 
life-work  becomes  the  common  property  of  all  man- 
kind. Each  nation  in  turn  is  God's  "steward,"  en- 
trusted by  God  with  certain  talents  to  be  laid  out 
not  for  its  own  selfish  ends  but  for  the  common  good 
of  all.  Thus  it  was  that  after  Israel  had  learnt  its 
lesson  of  religion,  it  handed  it  on  to  the  world  at 
large,  and  in  this  sense  "salvation  is  of  the  Jews." 

"  Heaven  doth  with  us  as  we  with  torches  do. 
Not  light  them  for  themselves." 

This  will  also  explain  why  we  restrict  Inspiration 
to  Jewish  writers,  and  refuse  it  to  the  literary 
geniuses  of  Greece,  Rome  or  other  nations.  In  its 
Bible  sense,  Inspiration  means  a  divine  suggestion 
or  revelation  to  man,  coming  direct  from  God,  about 
God  Himself  in  His  relationship  to  man.  This  is 
just  the  distinguishing  mark  between  the  Inspiration 
of  a  Moses,  Isaiah  or  S.  Paul  and  the  inspiration  of 
a  Homer  or  Shakespeare.  True,  every  good  and 
perfect  gift  comes  from  above,  from  the  Father  of 
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lights  ;  every  gift  of  genius,  every  sacred  or  secular 
gift  is  God's  and  comes  from  God.  Mankind  at  large 
feels  that  it  is  so,  or  they  would  not  have  applied  one 
and  the  same  word,  inspiration,  to  Shakespeare  and 
Psalmist  alike.  In  both  cases  we  are  all  conscious 
that  our  souls  have  been  nobly  spoken  to  by  a  noble 
spirit :  drawn  out  in  admiration  and  joy,  in  hope  and 
despair,  in  aspiration,  wonder,  love :  that  the  highest 
and  best  qualities  in  us  have  been  forcibly  appealed 
to  by  a  spirit  akin  to,  yet  superior  to  our  own.  We 
feel  this  influence  in  the  presence  of  a  great  writer 
or  artist,  just  as  we  do  in  the  presence  of  the  writers 
of  Holy  Scripture,  and  we  call  it  inspiration  in  either 
case,  because  we  instinctively  realise  it  comes  from 
God.  But  we  do  not  say  of  the  inspiration  of  a 
Shakespeare  that  it  is  Revealed. 

Yes,  their  source  is  one  and  the  same,  but  their 
aim  \s  not  the  same.  All  great  works  of  genius  fill 
us  with  awe,  but  not  all  lead  us  Godward  :  and  it  is 
precisely  in  this  pronounced  Godward  aim  that  we 
realise  the  clear  and  distinct  note  of  Inspiration  in 
the  Bible,—  it  comes  straight  from  God  and  leads 
straight  to  God.    Hence  we  say  the  Bible  is  Revealed. 

One  word  more  :  why  does  this  supernatural  In- 
spiration end  with  the  New  Testament  writers  ? 
The  reason  is  self-evident :  it  is  because  with  Christ 
—God  made  Man — the  Revelation  is  complete.  The 
Gospels  are  written  merely  to  place  clearly  before 
our  eyes  the  portrait  of  the  Christ,  a  portrait  of  in- 
expressible   moral    beauty    and    sinless    perfection. 
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We  cannot  spare  the  Epistles  either,  nor  the  Acts, 
tor,  to  know  Christ  fully,  we  must  not  only  know 
what  He  Himself  said  and  did,  we  must  see  what 
He  made  of  the  men  who  surrendered  themselves 
to  His  influence,  how  far  they  caught  His  Spirit  and 
grasped  His  teaching.  Christ  copied,  reflected,  ex- 
hibited in  a  S.  John  or  S.  Paul,  and  in  the  early 
Christian  Church,  is  as  much  part  of  the  revelation 
of  :he  Christ  as  is  the  perfect  Christ  Who  stands 
beiore  us  in  the  Gospels.  Therefore  we  cannot  spare 
S.  John's  philosophy,  or  S.  Paul's  theolog>%  or  the 
historical  picture  of  the  early  Church  as  drawn  in  the 
Acts:  they  all  form  part  of  Christ's  own  witness 
to  Himself  by  His  Holy  Spirit. 

With  the  new  Testament,  however,  the  last  word 
has  been  said :    all  that  is  needed  henceforth  is  the 
Holy  Spirit's   indwelling  presence   and  guidance  to 
bring  home  to  men's  hearts  the  length  and  breadth, 
the  depth  and  height  of  this  perfect  Revelation  of 
God  in  Christ.     God's  Holy  Spirit  has  been  doing 
this  work  ever  since,  and  is  abundantly  doing  it  now. 
In  many  ways,  after  all  these  1900  years,  if  we  may 
say  so  without  irreverence,  we  see  further  and  deei>er 
into   their   own   writings    than   the    inspired  writers 
themselves.     This  is  only  Christ's  fulfilling  of  His 
own  promise.     Christ  said   He  had  sown  the  seed 
which  would  grow  into  a  tree  :    that   His  disciples 
would  "do  greater  works  than  He."     He  promised 
that  when  the  Holy  Spirit  came  :   "  He  will  guide 
you  into  all  truth,"  "for  there  are  many  other  things 
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I  have  to  tell  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now." 
Ha.s  the  Holy  Spirit  been  guiding  men  ever  since 
into  the  truth  as  they  were  able  to  receive  it  ?  Can 
there  be  any  doubt  about  the  answer  if  we  believe 
in  Christ  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost  at  all  ? 

God's  eternal  purpose  for  man's  spiritual  progress 
is  ever  marching  on,  never  at  a  standstill  ;  His  truths 
are  daily  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into  men's 
hearts,  finding  truer  expression  in  individual  lives 
and  the  tone  of  society  at  large.  To  urge  no  other! 
plea,  the  change  of  stress  from  the  old  Christianity  .  / 
of  right  belief  to  the  modern  Christianity  of  right 
character  has  brought  us  much  nearer  to  Christ, 
has  made  us  much  more  able  and  willing  to  learn 
of  Him — and  there  is  more  beyond.  Let  us  in  our 
inmost  hearts  believe  in  the   orolden   vear.      It   will 
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Canon  of  Holy  Scripture. 

IT  is  desirable  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  Canon 
of  Holy  Scripture,  for  the  question  will  naturally 
arise  in  many  minds,  "  How  is  it  compatible  with  the 
Canon  of  Holy  Scripture  to  discuss,  as  has  been  done 
in  this  volume,  the  authenticity  of  this  or  that  book 
of  the  Bible  ?  "  But  what  is  this  Canon,  and  what 
its  intrinsic  value  ?  Has  it  a  divine  or  a  purely 
human  sanction  to  back  it  ?  If  the  Canon  is  of 
human  origin,  on  what  principle  was  it  formed  ? 
What  were  the  considerations  which  determined  the 
inclusion  or  exclusion  of  particular  books  or  groups 
of  books  ? 

The  word  Canon  means  originally  a  "  measuring 
rod,  a  standard  rule":  as  applied  to  the  Bible  it 
defines  "the  list  or  catalogue  of. books  authoritatively 
received  and  declared  to  be  Holy  Scripture  and 
recognized  universally  as  the  Church's  rule  of  faith 
and  practice,  its  final  court  of  appeal.'' 

We  shall  see  that  Ezra,  about  440  B.C.,  was  the 
first  to  collect  the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews  and  thus 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  Canon  ;  though  the  word  itself 
does  not  occur  in  connection  with  Holy  Scripture 
till  Origen  so  applied  it  about  200  A.D.     This  does 
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not,  of  course,  mean  that   the  jews  had   no   sacred 

books    before    Ezra's    day  :    for  Jiund reds    of   years       ^  /  / 

previously,    they   had    fully   recognized    the    Mosaic      '  '  , 

books  oT~the  Law  as  peculiarly  sacred  and  as  having 

a  special  Divine  authority.    A  brief  historical  account 

of  the  formation  of  the  Old  Testament  Canon  may 

make  our  meaning  clearer. 

When  the  Jews  returned  from  the  Captivity  the 
last  shreds  of  their  old  national  hopes  had  practically 
vanished,  politically  the  Exile  had  broken  and 
quashed  Israel  as  a  nation  :  to  obey  the  Law  of 
Jehovah  and  patiently  await  the  coming  Deliverer 
was  the  only  vocation  that  remained  for  the  little 
community  gathered  in  Jerusalem.  The  voice  of 
prophecy,  long  since  lacking  the  old  fire,  expired 
with  Malachi,  and  the  age  of  religious  literary  activity 
was  past.  Thus,  amid  present  misfortune  (which  the 
distant  hope  of  a  brighter  future  could  not  dispel), 
and  weighted  with  regretful  memories  of  a  past 
tinged  with  ideal  splendour,  the  whole  concern  of 
the  nation  from  this  time  forward  was  simply  to 
preserve  the  sacred  inheritance  of  that  past,  and 
to  lean  more  and  more  upon  the  sacred  books 
which  had  been  their  sheet-anchor  in  the  Exile, 
especially  the  Mosaic  Law.  In  the  eyes  of  Ezra 
and  his  contemporaries  the  Law  was  God's  greatest 
gift  to  Israel,  the  complete  revelation  of  Jehovah's 
Will,  and  the  basis  of  His  solemn  inviolable  Cove- 
nant with  His  chosen  people.  In  His  Law  God 
had   made  known   the  perfect  way  of  life,   binding 
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Himself  by  its  terms  to  reward  both  now  and  for 
ever  the  pious  Jew  who  faithfully  kept  its  precepts. 
All  these  circumstances,  the  political  annihilation  of 
the  nation,  the  dearth  of  prophecy,  the  present  misery, 
and  this  deification  of  the  Law  called  into  existence 
a  new  class  of  men,  the  scribes,  who  took  the  place 
of  the  old  prophets.  They  were  pure  men  of  letters 
who  entirely  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  the 
law  and  copied,  edited,  interpreted  it  for  the  common 
good.  Thus  Ezra,  the  great  type  and  model  pattern  of 
this  new  order,  is  described  in  Ezra  vii.  as  "  a  ready 
scribe  in  the  Law  of  Moses  who  had  set  his  heart  to 
seek  the  Law  of  the  Lord,  and  to  do  it,  and  to  teach 
in  Israel  its  statutes  and  judgments."  The  Law  was 
made  the  one  rule  of  faith  and  practice. 

Neh.  viii.  tells  us  that  at  a  solemn  public  meeting, 
when  "  all  the  people  gathered  themselves  together 
as  one  man,"  Ezra  the  scribe  brought  '■  the  book  of 
the  Law  of  Moses,"  read  it  publicly  to  the  people 
day  by  day  right  through,  and  the  whole  assembly 
bound  and  solemnly  pledged  themselves  to  keep  this 
Law.  Thus  public  sanction  was  given  to  the  Penta- 
teuch, some  say  the  Hexateuch,  and  there  and  then 
was  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Canon  and  the  first 
step  taken  in  its  formation  (444  B.C.). 

But  the  canonization  of  Scripture  could  not  stop 
there.  There  were  other  great  religious  writings  in 
existence  :  there  were  the  great  prophets  whose  ex- 
hortations and  warnings,  which  at  the  time  of  their 
utterance  had  fallen  on  listless  ears,  had  been  verified 
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by  experience.  A  number  of  historical  books  such 
as  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings  were  also  held 
in  the  highest  reverence.  These  prophetic  and  his- 
torical books  were  soon  felt  to  be  only  second  in 
importance  to  the  law,  and  a  second  Canon  was 
soon  formed  under  the  general  title  of  The  PropJiets. 
Under  this  term  are  included  the  Former  PropJiets, 
Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  and  the  Latter 
Prophets,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel  and  the  Twelve 
minor  prophets.  This  division  receives  its  general 
name  of  TJie  Prophets  because  the  prophets  were 
regarded  as  the  authors  of  all  these  books. 
Chronicles  was  not  at  first  included  in  this 
group  because  it  is  a  very  late  book.  On  the 
authority  of  the  book  of  the  Maccabees  (2  Mace,  ii.), 
the  formation  of  this  Canon  is  generally  ascribed  to 
Nehemiah,  but  this  is  an  open  question.  This  second 
collection  or  Canon  was  highly  esteemed,  though  it 
did  not  take  equal  rank  with  the  first. 

As  to  the  Hagiographa  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
say  when  its  books  were  canonized.  The  Psalms,  on 
their  own  intrinsic  merits,  and  from  their  sacred  use  in 
Temple  worship,  were  always  recognized  as  inspired  ; 
the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  early  acquired  canonical 
authority  from  their  religious  tone,  edifying  wisdom, 
and  the  authority  of  the  name  of  their  supposed 
author.  Ruth  and  Lamentations  were  long  regarded 
as  forming  a  kind  of  appendix  to  Judges  and  Jeremiah 
respectively,  and  as  unquestionably  canonical :  of 
Job's  right  to  inclusion  in  the  Canon  there  never  was 

A  a 
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a  shadow  of  a  doubt  in  the  Jewish  mind,  and  Daniel 
was  also  admitted.  Over  Ecclesiastes,  however, 
because  of  its  cynicism,  Canticles  owing  to  its  sensual 
tone,  and  Esther  for  its  want  of  spirituality,  there 
were  grave  questionings  of  heart  ;  and  the  discussion 
waxed  long  and  furious  as  to  their  inclusion  in  the 
Canon  down  to  90  A.D.  and  even  after. 

The  Jews  took  such  a  material  view  of  the  holiness 
of  Holy  Scripture  that  they  jealously  regarded  the 
alteration  of  the  smallest  letter  or  particle  in  it, 
"  one  jot  or  one  tittle,"  as  a  grievous  sin.  This  is 
curiously  seen  in  their  expression  for  a  canonical 
book  as  one  which  ^'defiles  the  hand ;"  the  idea  being 
that  a  really  canonical  book  is  such  a  holy  thing  that 
merely  to  touch  it  is  desecration,  and  requires  an 
expiation  for  sin  precisely  as  if  a  man  had  touched 
the  sacred  Ark.  To  avoid  this  defilement  the  sacred 
books  read  in  the  synagogue  were  covered,  but  for 
a  long  time  it  was  stoutly  maintained  that  Canticles, 
Ecclesiastes  and  Esther  did  not  "  defile  the  hand." 
It  was  only  in  90  A.D.,  at  the  Council  of  Jamnia,  that 
it  was  finally  decided  by  a  majority,  but  by  no  means 
unanimously,  that  these  books  do  "  defile  the  hand." 
Even  then,  for  long  after,  there  was  a  difference  of 
opinion  on  the  subject  and  some  Rabbis  excluded 
one  or  more  of  these  books,  while  others  included 
in  the  Canon  the  apocryphal  books  of  Sirach  and 
Baruch. 

If  it  be  asked  on  what  definite  principle  books 
were   admitted    into   the    Canon,  it    is   not    easv  to 
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answer.     Real    or    apparent    importance — especially 
religious — determined   their  adoption.      The    Penta- 
teuch was  admitted  because  of  its  Divine  Covenant 
and    Mosaic    authority  ;    it    is    the    Hebrew    Magna 
Charta,  the  basis  of  Israel's   religious  and   national 
life,  and  has  always  been  regarded  by  the  Jews  as 
peculiarly    Divine.      The   Prophets  spoke   as    God's 
mouthpieces,  and  their  historical  books  bore  witness 
to  God's  hand   in   Israel's  history.      Liturgical  use  in 
Temple  and  synagogue  worship  was  another  factor 
which  contributed  to  the  inclusion  of  a  book  in  the 
Canon    (e.g..    Psalms,    Lamentations),    as    also    did 
authorship  by  some  famous  person,  such  as  Solomon. 
Of  the  three  portions  the  Law  undoubtedly  stood 
first  in   Hebrew  estimation  ;    The  Prophets  occupied 
a  somewhat  lower  place,  but  its  books  were  regularly 
read  in  the  public  services  side  by  side  with  the  Law. 
The  Hagiographa  was  regarded  as  distinctly  inferior 
to  the  other  two.     The  only  portions   of  this   third 
section  publicly  read  are  Canticles  (at  the  Passover), 
Ruth  (at  the  Feast  of  Weeks),  Lamentations  (at  the 
anniversary  of  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem''^),  Eccle- 
siastes  (at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles),  Esther  (at  the 
Feast    of    Purim).       But    the     Hagiographa    never 


*  Septuagiiit  preface  (not  found  in  the  Hebrew  ;  but  cf.  2  Chron. 
XXXV.  25).  Lamentations  is  now  read  on  the  9th  of  Ab,  the  anni- 
versary  of  the  burning  of  the  Temple  by  tlie  Chaldasans.  Canticles, 
Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Esther  together  form  the  five 
Megilloth  ('rolls'),  or  small  books  written  on  separate  rolls  for 
liturgical  use  at  the  five  Jewish  festivals  mentioned. 
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ranked  on  a  par  with  the  other  two  sections  in 
Hebrew  opinion,  or  anywhere  near  it,  and  was 
scarcely  distinguishable,  as  we  have  seen,  from 
those  of  the  more  spiritual  books  of  the  Apocrypha. 
This  undefined  boundary  of  tlie  Canon  will  explain 
the  many  allusions  to  the  Apocrypha  in  the  New 
Testament,  implying  that  the  writers  had  no  rigid 
notions  about  the  hard  and  fast  line  dividing  canon- 
ical from  uncanonical  books. 

Thus  the  authority  of  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  which  would  have  gone  far  towards 
settling  the  question  of  the  Canon,  does  not 
materially  help  us,  for  many  of  them  seem  to 
include  Apocryphal  books  in  their  Bible.  Jude 
quotes  Enoch,  Hebrews,  and  Maccabees  ;  S.  Paul 
and  S.  Peter  are  familiar  with  the  Book  of  Wisdom  ; 
S.  James  with  Sirach  ;  while  the  very  books  about 
which  both  Jews  and  Christians  have  any  serious 
doubts,  Esther,  Canticles  and  Ecclesiastes  are  not 
even  referred  to  in  any  way.  Indeed  so  little  idea 
had  the  early  Christian  Church  of  what  books  were 
in  the  Canon  or  not  that  Melito,  Bishop  of  Sardis 
(170  A.D.),  made  it  his  special  business  to  travel  to 
Palestine  to  enquire  among  the  native  Jews  there 
the  number  and  names  of  their  canonical  books. 

To  this  historical  sketch  we  should  add  a  word  on 
the  Septuagint,  or  Greek  translation  of  the  Bible, 
made  about  200  B.C.  This  most  important  version 
of  the  Old  Testament  seems  almost  to  have  super- 
seded the  original  among  Greek  readers,  since  the 
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New  Testament  writers  almost  invariably  quote 
from  it  ;  and  we  would  especially  point  out  that  it 
inserts  a  number  of  Apocryphal  books  in  addition 
to  the  writings  generally  included  in  the  Canon  ; 
further  that  the  early  Christian  Fathers,  Irena;us, 
Clement,  and  Origen,  followed  its  lead. 

Even  the  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century  did 
not  regard  the  authority  of  the  Canon  as  binding,  and 
felt  justified  in  discussing  it,  though  they  did  not  alter 
it.  Luther  thinks  i  Maccabees  not  unworthy  to  be 
placed  on  a  level  with  the  other  canonical  books,  and 
would  like  to  exclude  Esther  from  the  Canon.  The 
modern  study  of  the  subject  similarly  tends  to 
obscure  the  line  drawn  between  the  Hagiographa 
and  the  Apocrypha.  Indeed,  relying  on  their  in- 
ternal value,  or  the  witness  of  the  books  themselves 
to  their  spiritual  worth,  there  are  many  who  feel 
that  if  Ecclesiastes,  Esther  and  Canticles  had  never 
been  included  in  the  Canon,  and  Sirach  and  Wisdom 
had  been  admitted,  it  would  have  been  as  well. 

We  have  entered  into  this  important  question  thus 
in  detail  to  show  that  the  formation  of  the  Canon  of 
Scripture  has  been  a  very  slow  and  gradual  process, 
and  that  it  is  based  on  human,  not  divine,  judgment 
and  sanction.  The  canonicity  of  the  respective 
books  was  not  established  by  any  Council  or  definite 
official  ecclesiastical  authority  at  the  time  of  the 
formation  of  the  Canon  :  the  present  list  of  books 
found  its  way  into  the  Canon  simply  because  the 
hearts   of  men   told   them   that   these    writings   were 
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inspired.  It  was  enlightened  religious  common- 
sense  that  formed  the  Canon,  and  it  is  enlightened 
religious  common-sense  which  must  judge  its  value 
and  finality  ;  the  spiritually-guided  intelligence  and 
verdict  not  of  this  or  that  individual  or  body  of 
individuals,  but  of  all  spiritually-minded,  right- 
thinking,  honest  and  devout  men  throughout  the 
world.  The  acclamation  of  souls,  the  ripe  judgment 
and  verdict  of  enlightened  rehgious  public  opinion, 
must  be  the  final  court  of  appeal.  It  will  never 
make  much  alteration  in  the  present  accepted  list  of 
holy  books,  for  the  only  books  of  whose  claim  to 
canonicity  there  is  any  serious  doubt  are  just  those 
which,  from  a  religious  point  of  view,  are  least 
important.  But  the  essential  fact  to  remember  is 
that  the  Canon  was  formed  gradually,  as  the  result 
of  local  usage  :  it  was  not  the  outcome  of  criticism  or 
of  any  authoritative  decision  on  the  part  of  the  whole  1 

Church  or  General  Councils,  but  the  product  of  uni-  \ 

versal  Jewish  reverence  and  esteem.  The  acclamation 
of  souls  established  the  canonical  value  of  the  books 
before  any  Church  or  General  Council  gave  its  official 
sanction  to  them.  The  Canon  was 'not  formed  in 
one  place  or  at  one  time  :  it  varied  in  different  places 
and  at  different  times,  and  the  value  assigned  to 
some  books  of  the  Hagiographa  and  Apocrypha 
respectively  was  not  according  to  our  estimate,  but 
according  to  the  estimate  of  men  of  bygone  times. 
From  400  B.C.  to  400  A.D.  its  boundaries  were 
undefined,  elastic,  constantly  changing.     At  the  pre- 
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sent  clay  the  Roman  and  Greek  Churches  have  a 
much  more  extended  Canon  than  our  own,  while 
Luther,  and  the  Reformers,  and  modern  Bible  stu- 
dents alike  have  felt  that  the  last  word  has  not  yet 
been  said  on  the  subject. 

The  primitive  Church  may  be  quoted  as  a  witness 
for  the  Canon  ;  that  is  all.  Really  and  truly  the 
canonicity  of  these  books  lies  within  themselves  and 
nowhere  else.  The  one  question  is,  '"'  Do  they  bear 
God's  own  stamp  and  mint-mark  ?  Do  they,  or  do 
they  not,  bear  clear  witness  to  their  own  inspiration 
as  containing  a  revelation  and  declaration  of  the 
Divine  Will  ?  "  In  the  words  of  the  Westminster 
Confession  "  our  full  persuasion  and  assurance  of  the 
infallible  truth  and  divine  authority  of  Holy  Scripture 
is  from  the  inward  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  bearing 
witness  in  our  own  hearts."  This  was  the  test 
originally  applied  to  these  books  in  the  first  instance 
when  they  were  admitted  into  the  Canon  ;  and  the 
application  of  this  same  test  may  at  some  future  time 
lead  to  some  slight  alteration  in  our  present  list  of 
books.  But  we  may  be  sure  that  it  will  not  be  done 
lightly  or  unadvisedly,  for,  in  Westcott's  phrase,  the 
general  consensus  which  fixed  the  Canon  was  almost 
"  a  divine  instinct,  a  providential  inspiration." 

All  we  imply  is  that  the  Canon  was  formed  not  by 
God,  but  man  ;  therefore,  when  the  question  arises, 
*'  Should  Leviticus  or  Numbers  be  included  in  the 
Mosaic  Books  ?  Are  Esther,  Canticles  and  Ec- 
clesiastes  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Canon  .-"'  it  is  no 
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real  answer  to  exclaim,  "They  are  in  the  Canon,  and 
therefore  God's  own  Word."  So  long  as  inspiration 
cannot  be  claimed  for  the  process  by  which  the 
Canon  was  formed,  the  mere  fact  that  a  book  is 
included  in  the  Canon  does  not  prove  that  the  book 
is  inspired  ;  neither  does  it  prove  that  every  really 
canonical  book  within  it  occupies  its  proper  chrono- 
logical place,  or  is  ascribed  to  its  right  author. 

We  fully  believe  with  Westcott  that  the  Canon 
was  formed  with  a  kind  of  "  divine  instinct,"  that 
"  history  teaches  by  the  plainest  examples  that  no 
one  part  of  the  Bible  can  be  set  aside  without  great 
and  permanent  injury  to  the  Church  which  refuses 
a  portion  of  the  apostolic  heritage."  But  this  can 
be  pushed  too  far  :  his  estimate  of  the  loss  to  the 
Church  from  the  exclusion  of  the  epistles  of  S. 
James  or  the  Hebrews,  and  the  canonising  of  the 
whole  Apocrypha,  is  undoubtedly  correct  and  just  ; 
but  would  the  exclusion  of  Esther,  Ecclesiastes  and 
Canticles  be  a  loss  or  a  gain  ?  The  Canon  of  Holy 
Scripture  is  an  inestimable  boon  and  an  imperative 
necessity.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  so  well  formed  as 
to  be  almost  the  outcome  of  a  "  providential  in- 
spiration." But  when  we  speak  of  the  Canon,  or 
apply  the  term  to  the  Bible,  its  value  depends  upon 
our  taking  the  word  in  its  true  sense  and  not  forcing 
into  it  a  supernatural  guarantee  of  inspiration  which 
the  human  origin  of  the  Canon  does  not  justify. 
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A  DRAUGHT  OF  THE  BLUE.  Translated  from  the  Ori- 
ginal Manuscript  by  F.  W.  Bain.  Second  Edition.  Fcap. 
8vo.,  2s.  6d.  net. 

A   Layman's   Life. 
A  LAYMAN'S   LIFE  IN  THE   DAYS   OF  THE  TRAC- 
TAKIAN    MOVEMENT.     In  Memoriam  Arthur    [Ac- 
i.AND]   Troyte.     By  his  Son,   John    E.   Acland.    M.A. 
Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  4s.  net. 

Illustrated  Edition  of  the  Lyra  Innocenlium. 
Lyra  Innocentium  : 
Thoughts  in  Verse  on   Christian  Children,  Their  Ways,  and 
Their   Privileges.     Nineteenth  Edition,  with  Si.xteen  Illus- 
trations by  Blanche  Handler.     Fcap.  Svo.,  cloth,  4s. 
The  Daily  Service. 
THE  SERVICE-BOOK  of  the  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND 
Being  a  New  Edition  of  "The  Daily  Services  of  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland,"  arranged  according  to  the 
New    Table  of    Lessons.     New   Edition.     Crown    8vo.,   in 
roan,  loi-.  6d.  net. 

Ancient  Painfinq. 
AN  ELEMENTARY  HISTORY  of  DESIGN  in  MURAL 

Painting   principally  during  the  Christian    Era. 

By  N.  H.  J.  Westlake,  F.S.A. 

Vol.  I.  To  the  Decay  of  Hellenic  Culture,  and  from  the 
Declining  Period  of  Hellenic  Culture  to  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine.     Price  i6.<-.     Two  Parts.     Folio,  cloth,  price  32J. 

Vol.  II.  From  the  second  until  the  twelfth  century.  Folio, 
cloth,  32i-. 

"  Saying  Grace" 
Historically  Considered,  and  Numerous  Forms  of  Grace  taken 
from  Ancient  and  xModern  Sources  j  with  Appendices.     By 
Henry    Lancelot    Dixon,  M.A.,    Pemb.    Coll.,    Oxon. 
Fcap.  bvo.,  cloth,  in  red  and  black,  4J,  net. 


COMMENTARIES,  ^c. 


Dr.  Pusey's  Commentary  on  the  Minor 
Prophets. 

Messrs,  Parker  having  purchased  the  remainder  of  the  stock 
of  this  work  as  left  by  Dr.  PusEV  are  enabled  to  offer  a  few 
complete  sets  at  16s.  each  in  cloth,  instead  of  315.  bd.,  the 
original  published  price. 

Catena  Aurea. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Four  Gospels,  collected  out  of  the  Works 
of  the  Fathers  by  S.  Thomas  Aquinas.  Uniform  with  the 
Library  of  the  Fathers.     6  vols.,  cloth,  reduced  to  £\  is.  net. 

A  Plain  Commentary  on  the  Four  Holy 

Gospels, 

Intended  chiefly  for  Devotional  Reading.  By  the  late  Very  Rev. 
J.  W.  BURGON,  B.D.,  Dean  of  Chichester.  4  vols.,  Fcap. 
8vo.,  limp  cloth,  reduced  to  I2f.  net. 

A  Plain  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Psalms 

(Prayer-book  Version),  chiefly  grounded  on  the  Fathers.     For 
the  Use  of  Families.     2  vols.,  Fcap.  8vo.,  cloth,  4^. 

The  Explanation  of  the  Apocalypse. 

By  Venerable  Beda,  Translated  by  the  Rev.  Edw.  Mar- 
shall, M.A.,  F.S.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Oxford.     180  pp.  Fcap.  8vo.,  cloth,  \s.  6J.  net. 

Studia  Sacra  : 

Commentaries  on  the  Introductor)r^Verses  of  St.  John's  Gospel, 
and  on  a  Portion  of  St.  Paul's  H-pistle  to  the  Romans;  with 
an  Analysis  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  &c.,  by  the  late  Rev,  JoiiN 
Keble,  M.A.     8vo.,  reduced  to  5^.  net. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  and  Gospels 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

Extracted  from  Writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church,  anterior  to  the  Division  of  the  East  and  West.  With 
an  Introductory  Notice  by  the  late  Dean  of  St.  Paul's 
(R.  W.  Church).     2  vols..  Crown  8vo,,  cloth,  reduced  to  Ss. 


DOCTRINAL   WORKS,  <S-v. 


The  Thirty-nine  Articles. 

An  Explanation  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  By  the  late 
A.  P.  Forbes,  D.C.I..,  Bishop  of  Brechin.  Eighth  and 
cheaper  Edition,  Post  8vo. ,  "js.  dd.  net. 

The  Nicene  Creed. 

A  Short  Explanation  of  the  Nicene  Creed.  By  the  late 
A.  P.  Forbes,  D.C. L. ,  Bishop  of  Brechin.  New  and 
cheaper  Edition,  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  4^'.  net. 

The  Athanasian   Creed. 

A  History  of  the  Earlier  Formularies  of  Faith  of  the  Western 
and  Eastern  Churches  :  to  which  is  added  an  Exposition  of 
the  Athanasian  Creed.  By  the  late  Canon  Heukti.ey, 
D.D.,  the  Lady  Margaret's  Professor  of  Divinity,  Oxford.. 
Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Christianity  as  Taught  by  S.  Paul. 

By  the  late  W.  J.  Irons,  D.D.,  Prebendary  of  S.  Paul's- 
being  the  Bampton  Lectures  for  the  Year  1870,  willi  an 
Appendix  of  the  Continuous  Sense  of  S.  Paul's  Epistles. 
8vo. ,  with  Map,  Second  Edition,  reduced  to  55.  net. 

Sayings  Ascribed  to  Our  Lord. 

By  the  Fathers  and  other  Primitive  Writers,  &c. ,  otherwise 
than  found  in  Scripture.  By  J.  T.  DoDD,  B.A.  Fcap.  8vo., 
cloth,  15. 

On  the  Catholic  Faith. 

Compiled  from  the  Works  of  the  late  E.  B.  Pusey.  Seventh 
Thousand.     Cloth,  2s.  6d.  net;  in  wrapper,  is.  net. 

Administration  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

IN  THE  BODY  OF  CHRIST.  The  Bampton  Lectures  for 
1868.  By  the  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury  (Mober- 
ly).     Fourth  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  (>d. 

The  "Worship  of  the  Old  Covenant 

CONSIDERED  more  ESPECIALLY  in  RELATION  to 
THAT  OF  THE  New.  By  the  Rev.  E.  F.  Willis,  M.A.,  late 
Vice-Principal  of  Cuddesdon  College.  Post  Svo. ,  cheaper 
edition,  cloth,  2;.  6d.  net. 

Sacrifice. 

By  the  Rev.  Berdmore  Co.mpton,  late  Vicar  01  All  Saints', 
Margaret-street.  A  New  and  Revised  Edition.  Crown  8vo.^ 
2S.  6d. 


DOCTRINAL    THEOLOGY. 


GREEK    AND    LATIN    TEXTS,    <&c. 


De  Fide  et  Symbolo  : 
Documenta  qiiaedam  nee  iion  Ali- 
quorum  SS.  Patruni  Tractatus. 
Edidit  Caroi.us  A.  Heurtlbv, 
S.T.P.,  Dom.  Margaretae  Prae- 
lector.  Editio  Qiiarta,  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  IS.  6ti  net. 

S.  Athanasius  on  the 
Incarnation,  &c. 

De  Incarnatione  Verbi,  &c.  Greek 
and  English.  Hy  the  Rev.  J. 
RiDGWAv,  H.D.  Fcap.  8vo,, 
cloth,  IS.  6d.  net. 

S.  Aurelius  Augustinus, 

Episcofus  Hihfonensis, 
De  Catechizandis  Rudibiis,  de  Fide 
Rerum,   &c.      Latin  only.     Fcap. 
Svo.,  clotli,  li.  6ii.  net. 

Saint  Basil  the  Great, 

The  Eiphth  Letter.  Edited  by  the 
late  Rev.  Blomfield  Jackso.m, 
Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's.  Greek 
and  English.  Crown  8vo.,  sewed, 
ij.  net. 


The  Canons  of  the  Church. 

The  Definitions  of  Faith  and  Canons 
of  Discipline  of  the  First  Four 
General  Councils.  Greek  and  Eng- 
lish    Fcap,  8vo.,  cloth,  xs.  6d.  net. 

St.  Cyril  on  the  Mysteries. 

The  Five  Lectures  of  St.  Cyril  on 
the  Mysteries,  &c.  Greek  and 
English.  By  the  Rev.  H.  Db 
Ro.MESTiN,  M.A.,  Fcap.  8vo., 
cloth,  \s.  6d.  net. 

&i5axv  T<^f  SiiSiKa  'Ano(TT6^.a>t'. 

The  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apos- 
tles. Greek  and  English.  Notes. 
By  the  Rev.  H.  De  Romestin. 
Fcap.  Svo. ,  cloth,  is.  6d.  net. 

The  Pastoral  Rule  of 
S.  Gregory. 

Regula;  Pastoralis  Liber,  &c.  Latin 
and  English.  By  the  Rev.  H.  R. 
Brami.ey,  \LA.  Fcap.  8vo.,  cloth, 
2S.  6d.  net. 

Vincentius  Lirinensis. 

For  the  Antiquity  and  Universality 
of  the  Catholic  Faith.  Latin  and 
English       Fcap.  8vo.,  u.  6d.  net. 


ENGLISH    AND    TRANSLATIONS. 


The  Athanasian  Creed. 
A  Critical  History  of  the  Athanasian 
Creed, by  the  Rcv.DanielWatek 
LAND,    D.D.    Fcap.    8vo.,  IS 

The  English  Canons 

The  Constitutions  and  Canons  of  the 
Church  of  P^ngland,  with  Notes, 
by  Mackknzik  E.  C.  Walcott, 
B.D.,  F.S.A.    Fcap.  8vo.,  is. 

The  Power  of  the  Priesthood 

In  Absolution  and  a  few  remarks  on 
Confession.  By  W.  CooKU,  Hun. 
Canon  of  Chester.     iSmo.,sd.   is. 

The  Sacrificial  Aspect  of  the 
Holy  Eucharist, 

Considered  in  Relation  to  the  One 
Atoning  Sacrifice  upon  the  Cross  : 
An  EMrenicon.  By  the  Rev.  E.  F. 
Willis,  M. A.   Fcap.  8vo.,  is.  net. 

On  Eucharistical  Adoration. 

By  the  late  Rev.  John  Keiile,  MA. 
Sixth  Edition,  cloth,  is.  net. 


S.  Augustine,  on  Instructing 
the  Unlearned, 

Concerning  Faith  of  Things  notScen, 
Ac.      Translated  by  the  Rev.  H. 
He  Ro.mhstin.  Fcap.  8vo.,  it.  net. 
Canons  of  the  Primitive 
Church : 

Together  with  the  Creeds  of  Niciea 
and  Constantinople,  &c.  Trans- 
lated from  a  Syriac  MS.  of  the 
Si.xth  Century.  By  the  Rev.  G. 
B   Howard     Fcap.  Svo  ,  is.  net. 

On  Faith  and  the  Creed  : 

Dogmatic  Teaching  of  the  Church 
of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Centuries  : 
Translation  of  theDeFideetSym- 
bolo.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  A. 
Heuktlev,  D.D.,  of  Ch.  Ch., 
Oxford.  Crown  Svo. ,  cloth,  i.j. 
net. 

The  Apology  of  Tertullian. 

Translation,  with  Introduction, 
Analysis,  and  .Vppendix,  &c.  By 
'J'.  HicRnijKT  Bindley,  M.A. 
Crown  Svo.,  cloth,  2S.  (>d.  net. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY,  6^c. 


History  of  the  Greek  Church. 

Eighteen  Centuries  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church.  By  the 
Rev.  A.  H.  HoRE,  IM.A.,  Trinity  College,  Oxford;  Author 
of  "Eighteen  Centuries  of  the  Church  in  England."  8vo., 
clotli,  7^-.  6(/.  nd. 

STUDENT'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  GREEK  CHURCH. 
By  the  Rev.  A.  H.  HORE,  M.A.  Dedicated  (by  permis- 
sion) to  the  Tsar  of  Russia,  pp.  i— xxxi,  531,  Crown  Svo., 
cloth,  5 J.  net. 

The  Apostolical  Age. 

Sermons  and  Essays  on  the  Apostolical  Age.  By  A.  P. 
Stanley,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Westminster.  Third  Edition, 
revised.     Post  8vo. ,  cloth,  2s.  6et. 

St.  Paul  in  Britain  ; 

Or,  The  Origin  of  British  as  opposed  to  Papal  Christianity. 
By  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Morgan.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo., 
cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. 

History  of  the  Church  of  England, 

FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  FAMILIES.  By  the  Rev.  A.  H. 
HoRE,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Oxford  A  New  Edition 
brought  down  to  the  year  1900.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  5S8 
pp.,  3 J.  dd. 

"A  third  edition  of  the  Rev.  A  H.  Here's  excellent  History  of  tlu 
Chunk  of  England  for  Schools  and  Faviilies  has  been  brought  down  to 
the  present  year  (1891— 1900)  and  the  'Conclusion'  has  been  entirely 
re-wiitten." — Guardian.  •* 

THE  SUFFERINGS  OF  THE  CLERGY  DURING  THE 
GREAT  REBELLION.  By  the  Rev.  John  Walker, 
M.A.,  sometime  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.     Cloth,  2s.  net. 

A    Brief  History 

Of  the  English  Church.  By  Alfred  Cecil  Smith,  M.  A. 
Fcap.  8vo.,  cloth,  \s.  net. 

The  Nineteenth  Century. 

Notes  of  My  Life,  1805— 1878.  By  the  late  Archdeacon  Deni- 
SON,  Vicar  of  East  Brent.      Second  Edition  (8vo.,  1878),  and 

Supplement  to  "Notes  of  My  Life  "(1879)  and  "Mr.  Glad- 
stone" (1886).  (8vo.,  1893.)  The  Two  Vols,  together, 
8vo.,  cloth,  6j.  net. 


THE  FRA  YEN- BO  OK. 


The  Principles  of  Divine  Service ; 

Or,  An  Inquiry  concerning  tlie  True  Manner  of  Understand- 
ing and  Using  the  Order  for  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer, 
and  for  the  Administration  of  the  ffoiy  Communion  in  the 
English  Church.  By  the  late  Yen.  Philip  Freeman,  M.A., 
Archdeacon  of  Exeter,  &c.     2  vols.,  8vo.,  cloth,  los. 

A  History  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 

And  other  Authorized  Books,  from  the  Reformation  ;  with  an 

Account  of  the  State  of  Religion  in  England  from  1640  to 

1660.     By   the   Rev.  Thomas   Eathbury,    M.A.  Second 
Edition,  with  an  Index.     8vo.,  cloth,  2.r.  6d.  tiet. 

The  First  Prayer-Book  of  Edward  VI.  Compared 

With  the  Successive  Revisions  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
Together  with  a  Concordance  and  Index  to  the  Rubrics  in  the 
several  Editions.  Second  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  8vo., 
cloth,  1$.  6d.  net. 

An  Introduction 

To  the  History  of  the  successive  Revisions  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  By  James  Parker,  Hon.  M.A.  Oxon. 
Crown  8vo. ,  pp.  xxxii,  532,  cloth,  7j,  6ci,  net. 

The  First  Prayer-Book 

As  issued  by  the  Authority  of  the  Parliament  of  the  Second 
Year  of  King  Edward  YI.  1549.  Fourteenth  Thousand. 
24mo. ,  cloth,  price  \5. 

Also, 

The  Second  Prayer-Book  of  Edward  VI. 

Issued  1552.     Seventh  Tliousand.     24mo.,  cloth,  price  u. 

Ritual  Conformity. 

Interpretations  of  the  Rubrics  of  the  Prayer-Book,  agreed  upon 
by  a  Conference  held  at  All  .Saints,  Margaret-street,  1880 — 
1881.  Third  Edition,  80  pp.,  Crown  8vo.,  in  wrapper,  dd.  net. 

The  Ornaments  Kubrick, 

Irs  History  and  Meaning.  By  James  Parker,  Hon 
M.A.     Sixth  Thousand,  (1899).    72  pp.    Crown  8vo.,  dd.  net. 

Ordination  Service. 

Addresses  to  the  Candidate:-,  for  Ordination  on  the  Questions  in 
the  Ordination  Service.  By  the  late  .Samuei,  WiLliERFORCE, 
D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth, 
2s.  6d.  net. 

The  Prayer-Book  Calendar. 
THE    CALENDAR    OF   THE    PRAYER-BOOK   ILLUS- 
TRATED.    \Vith  200  Engravings  from  Medieval  Works  of 
Art.    New  and  cheaper  Edition.    Fcap.  Svo.,  clolh,  3^.  6d.  net. 


8    OXFORD  EDITIO.ys  OF  DEVOTIONAL    WORKS. 


©xforU  (Etitttons  of  Debotional  SEort^s. 

Fcap.  %7  0.,  (hicjiy  pi  inled  in  Red  and  Black,  on  Toned  Paper. 


Andrewes'  Devotions. 
DEVOTIONS.    By  the  Right  Rev. 
Lancelot   Andkewes.      Trans- 
lated from  the  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  arranged  anew.  Cloih,  2^.  dd 

The  Imitation  of  Christ. 

FOUR  BOOKS.  By  Tiiom.as  a 
Kemi'IS.  a  new  Kdition,  re- 
vised.    Cloth,  IS.  6d. 

Pocket  Edition  32nio.,  cloth,  is.  ; 
bound,  is.  6d. 

Laud's  Devotions. 
THE  PRIVATE  DEVOTIONS  of 
Dr.  William  Laud,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  Martyr.     An- 
tique cloth,  2i.  6</. 

Spinckes'  Devotions 

TRUE  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND 

MAN'S  COMPANION  in  the 

CLOSET.      By   Nathainiel 

Spinckes.     Antique  cloth,  2.1.  6'/. 

Sutton's  Meditations. 
GODLY  MEDITATIONS  upon 
THE  MOST  HOLY  SACRA- 
MENT OF  THE  LORDS 
SUPPER.  By  Christopher 
Sutton,  D.D.,  late  Prebend  of 
Westminster.  A  new  Edition. 
Antique  cloth,  2S.  6ii. 

Devout  Communicant. 
THE  DEVOUT  COMMUNI- 
CANT, exemplified  in  his  Be- 
haviour before,  at,  and  after  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  : 
Practically  suited  to  all  the  Parts 
of  that  Solemn  Ordinance.  7th 
Edition,  revised.  Edited  by  Rev. 
G.  Moultrie.  Fcap.  8vo.,  toned 
paper,  red  lines,  ant.  cloth,  2s.  td. 


Taylor's  Holy  Living. 

THE  RULE  AND  EXERCISES 
OF  HOLY  LIVING  By  Bi- 
shop Jekemv  Taylor  .Antique 
cloth,  IS.  M. 

Pocket  Edition.      32mo.,  cloth,  \s. 

Taylor's  Holy  Dying. 

THE  RULE  AND  EXERCISES 
OF  HOLY  DYING.  By  Bishop 
JekemvTavlor.  Ant  cloth, 2.>  6J. 

Pocket  Edition.     32mo.,  cloth,  11 

Taylor's  Golden  Grove. 
THE  GOLDEN  GROVE:  A 
Choice  Manual,  containing  what 
is  to  be  Believed,  Practised,  and 
Desired  or  Prayed  for.  By  Bi- 
shop Jeremy  Taylor.  Antique 
cloth,  2S.  bd. 

Wilson's  Sacra  Privata 
SACRA  PRIVATA.  The  Private 
Meditations, Devotions,  and  Pray- 
ers of  the  Right  Rev.  T.  Wilson, 
D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Sodor  and 
Man.  Now  first  Printed  entire, 
from  the  Original  Manuscripts. 
Antique  cloth,  2S.  f>d. 

ElKON  BA21AIKH. 
THE  PORTRAITURE  OF  HIS 
SACRED  MAJESTY  KING 
CHARLES  I.  in  his  Solitudes 
and  Sufferings.  New  Edition, 
with  an  Historical  Preface  by 
C.  M.  Phii.limore.  Cloth,  2j.  td 

Ancient  Collects. 
ANCIENT  COLLECTS  AND 
OTHER  PRAYERS,  Selected 
for  Devotional  Use  from  various 
Rituals,  with  an  Appendix  on  the 
Collects  in  the  Prayer-book.  By 
William  Bright,  D.D.  Sixth 
Edition.     Antique  cloth,  -is.  M. 


DEVOTIONAL    WORKS. 


DAILY    STEPS    TOW^ARDS    HEAVEN  : 

Or,  Practical  Thoughts  on  the  Gospel  History,  for  Every 
Day  in  the  Year.  Compiled  by  Arthur  II.  Dyke  Tkoyte 
(formerly  A.  H.  D.  Acland).  50th  Thousand.  32mo.,  roan, 
2s. 

LARGE-TYPE  EDITION.    Crown  8vo.,  cloth  antique,  2^. 6rf. 

THE    HOURS: 
Being  Prayers  for  the  Third,  Sixth,  and  Ninth  Hours  ;    with 
a   Preface  and   Heads  of    Devotion   for  the   Day.     Seventh 
Edition.    Edited  by  Arthur  H.  Dvkf.  Tkoyte.    32mo.,  3ci 

SPIRITUAL    COMMUNION. 

Two  Forms  of  Devotion  from  the  works  of  Bps.  Patrick  and 
Wilson,  for  those  who  cannot  publicly  Communicate. 
32mo.,  sewed,  zd. 

LETTERS    OF    SPIRITUAL    COUNSEL 
AND    GUIDANCE, 

By  the  late  Rev.  J.  Keble,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Ilursley.  Edited 
by  the  late  R."  F.  Wilson  .M.A.,  Vicar  of  Rownhams, 
Prebendary  of  Sarum,  and  Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop 
of  .Salisbury.      .Sixth  and  ciieaiier  Edition,  i^.  ()d. 

OUTLINES   OF   INSTRUCTIONS 

Or  Meditations  for  the  Church's  .Seasons.  By  the  late  John 
Keble,  M.A.  Edited,  with  a  Preface,  by  the  late  R.  F. 
Wilson,  M.A.     2nd  Edition,      (jrown  8vo.,  cloth,  zs.  6d. 

ANNUS    DOMINI. 
A  Prayer  for  each   Day  of  the  Year.      By  C.  G.    ROSSETTI. 
32mo.,  cloth,  \s.  net. 

PRAYERS   FOR    MARRIED     PERSONS. 

From  Various  .Sources,  chiefly  from  the  Ancient  Liturgies.  Se- 
lected by  C.  Ward,  M.A.  Third  Edition,  Revised.  24mo., 
cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. 

FOR    THE    LORD'S    SUPPER. 

Devotions  eor  Holy  Communion.  With  an  Introduction 
gathered  from  the  writings  of  E.  B.  Pu.sEV.  24mo. ,  cloth,  2.r. 
net. 

Devotions  before  and  after  Holy  Co.mmunion.     Wiih 
Preface  by  J.  Keble.     Sixth  Edition.     32010.,  cloth,  2.1. 
With  the  Office,  cloth,  zs.  6d.  ;  leather,  y.  dd. 

EUCHARISTICA  : 

Meditations  and  Prayers  on  the  Most  Holy  Eucharist,  from 
Old  English  Divines.  With  an  Introduction  by  Samuel, 
Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford.  A  New  Edition,  revised  by  the 
Rev.  II.  E.  Clayton,  Vicar  of  S.  Mary  Magdalene,  Oxford. 
In  Red  and  Black,  32mo.,  cloth,  i.r.  6(/.  net. — Cheap  Edi- 
tion, \s. 


lo  POETRY,  a'c. 


THE   CHRISTIAN    YEAR. 

With  the  Author's  latest  Corrections  and  Additions. 

Handsomely  printed  on  toned     s.   li.  321710.  Edition.  s    d. 

paper.  Small 410   Ekition.  ,  Cloth     .         .         .         .         .         10 

Cloth  extra  .  .501 

Demv  Svo.  Edition.     Cloth       3    o  ' 

FcAp.  8vo.  Edition.     Cloth        2     6  48nio.  Edition. 

24mo.  Edit.    With  red  lines,  cI.  2     o    Cloth,  limp    ....06 

On  thin  paper         2     o     Roan 16 

The  ahn'e  Editions  are  liej>t  in  a  variety  0/ bindings. 

By  the  same  Author. 

LYRA  INNOCENTIUM.     Thouglits  in  Verse  on   Christian 

Children.   New  Ilhistiated  Edition.   Ftap.  8vo.,  4J-.   See  p.  2. 

Without  Illustrations,  is.  bd. 

48mo.  edition,  lim]>  cloth,  6J.  ;  cloth  boards,  is. 

MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS  by  the  Rev.  JOHN  KEBLE, 

M.A.,  Vicar  of  Hursley.    Third  Edition.  Fcap.,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
THE    PSALTER   OR   PSALMS   OF  DAVID:    In   English 

Verse.     Fourth  Edition.     Fcap.,  cloth,  2s.  6d.     Cheap  Edi- 
tion, iSmo. ,  cloth,  \s. 

By  the  late  Rev.  ISAAC   WILLIAMS. 
THE  CATHEDRAL;  or.  The  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church 

in  England.    32mo.,  cloth,  is.  net ;  Fcap.  8vo.,  cloth,  2s.  (yd. 
THE  BAPTISTERY;  or.  The  Way  of  Eternal  Life.     (With 

the   Plates  from    Boetius  a  Bolswert. )       Fcap.   Svo.,   cloth, 

3.f.  6(/.  net. 
HYMNS  translated  from  the  PARLSIAN  BREVIARY.  32mo., 

cloth,  is.  dd.  net. 
THE   CHRISTIAN    SCHOLAR.      32mo.,    cloth,    is.   net; 

Fcap.  Svo.,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. 
THOUGHTS  IN  PAST  YEARS.     32mo.,  cloth,  15.  net. 
THE  SEVEN  DAYS  ;  or,  The  Old  and  New  Creation.    Fcap. 

Svo.,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. 

CHRISTIAN  BALLADS  AND  POEMS.  By  the  late 
Arthur  Cleveland  CoxE,  D.D.  A  New  Edition,  printed  in 
Red  and  I)Iack,  Fcap.  Svo.,  cloth,  2s..  w/.— Cheap  Edition, 
is.  net. 

THE  TEMPLE.  Sacred  Poems  and  Private  Ejaculations. 
By  George  Herbert.  A  New  Edition,  in  Red  and  Black, 
24mo. ,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. — Cheap  Edition,  i.f.  Jiet. 

LAYS  OF  THE  EARLY  ENGLISH  CHURCH.  By 
W.  FoXLEY  NoRRis,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Witney.  Fcap.  Svo., 
cloth,  with  Twelve  Illustrations,  i.f.  6d.  net. 

THE  CORNISH  BALLADS,  with  other  Poems.  By  the 
late  Rev.  R.  S.  Hawker,  Vicar  of  Morwenstow  ;  including 
a  Ntw  Edition  of  the  "Quest  of  the  Sangraal."  Second 
Edition,  on  toned  paper,  Fcap.  Svo.,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. 

THE  CHILD'S  CHRISTIAN  YEAR.  Hymns  for  every 
Sunday  and  Holyday  throughout  the  Year.  Cheap  Edition, 
iSmo. ,  cloth,  6i^.  net. 


SERMONS,    &-Y.  II 


Rev.  E.   B.   Pusey. 

Eleven  Addresses  during  a  Retreat  of  the  Companions  of  the 
Love  of  Jesus,  engac^ed  in  perpetual  Intercession  for  the 
Conversion  of  Sinners.  By  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Pusey,  D.D. 
With  a  new  Preface  by  Viscount  Halifax.  A  new 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  3^.  6^. 
Sermons.  Copies  of  the  following  vols,  may  be  had.  8vo., 
cloth,  6^.  iiet  each  vol. 

Le.nten  Sermons  to  the  Universities,   185S  — 74. 

Parochial  Sermons,  Vol.  III. 

Parochial  and  Cathedral  Sermons. 

Sermons  at  S.  Saviour's,  Leeds. 

Rev.  J.  Keble. 

Sermons,  Occasional  and  Parochial.     By  the  late  Rev. 

John  Keble,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  llursiey.     8vo.,  cloth,  5.?. 
Sermons  for  the  Christian   Year.    The  following  vols, 
may  still  be  had.    8vo.,  cloth,  6^-.  net.  each  vol. 
Vol.      I. — Advent  to  Christ.mas. 
III. — Septuagesi.ma. 
IV. — Lent  to  Passion-tide. 
VII.  — Ascension  Day  to  Trinity  Si;nday. 
XT. — Miscellaneous. 
Voh.  IL,  v.,  r/.,  VII /.,  IX.  and  X.  are  out  0/ print. 

SERMONS    O.M    THE    LITANY. 

The  Church  One,  Catholic,  Apostolic  and  Holy,  and  the 
Communion  of  Saints.  •  By  the  late  John  Keble,  M.A., 
with  Introductory  Note  by  the  late  V..  T>.  Pusey.  Crown 
8vo.,  cloth,  2s.  bd.  7u'l. 

The  LATE  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 

Sermons  on  the  Beatitudes,  witii  others  mostly  preached 
before  the  University  of  Oxford  ;  to  whicli  is  added  a  Preface 
relating  to  the  volume  of  "  Essays  and  Reviews."  New 
Edition.     Crown  Svo.,  cloth,  3^.  6d. 

The  PRESENT  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

The   Redemption    of  Wukk.     Addresses   spoken   in    Si, 

Paul's  Cathedral.      By  Krancis  Paget,   D.D.     Fcap.  Svo., 

cloth,  2j. 
CoNCERNiN(;  .Si'iKiTUAi,  CiFTs.     Tiiree  Addresses  to  Candi- 

dntes  for  Holy  Orders  in  the  Diocese  of  Ely.    With  a  Sermon. 

By  Francis  Paget,  D.  1).     Fcap.  8vo.,  cloth,  is.  6d. 

Rev.  J.   W.  Burgon, 

Short  Sermons  for  F"amily  Reading,  following  the  Course 
of  the  Christian  Seasons.  By  the  late  Very  Rev.  J.  W.  Burgon, 
B.D.,  Dean  of  Chichester.  First  Series,  2  vols.,  Fcap.  Svo., 
cloth,  4?.  — .Second  Series;,  2  vols.,  Fcap.  Svo.,  cloth,  4J-. 
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The  Clewer  Manuals. 

By  the  late  Rev.  T.  T.  Carter. 

Part  I.  Daily  Offices  of  Prayer,  and  other  Devotions.  24mo.,  u. 
Part  II.  Hours  of  Prayer,  Litanies,  &c.  24nio.,  cloth  limp,  \s. 
Part  III.  Adult  Baptism  and  Confirmation.  24mo., cloth  limp,  I  j. 
Part  IV.  Repentance.  24nio. ,  cloth  limp,  \s.  ;  leather,  2s.  net. 
Part    V.  Instructions  of  the  Eucharist,  sd.,  gt/. ,  and  Devotions 

for  Holy  Communion,  sd.,  ^d.     The  two  together,  i8mo., 

cloth,  \i.  6J.  ;   leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

A  Catechetical  Series, 

Designed  to  aid  the  Clergy  and  Scliool  Teachers  in  Catechising. 
A  cheaper  re-issue  of  the  CATECHETICAL  LESSONS. 
Edited  by  the  late  Dr.  Hessey.    In  volumes,  cloth,  \s.  each. 


I.   On     the     Creed,    Lord's 
Prayer,  Ten  Command- 
ments, &c. 
II.   OnPrayer-Book.  Pt.l.  To 
end  of  Morning  Prayer. 
III.   Ditto,  Pt.  2.   On  Collects, 


V.  .Supplemental  notes  on 
Morning  and  Evening 
Prayer,  and  Saints'Days. 

VI.  On  the  Tliirty-nJne  Arti- 
cles. 

VII.  On  the  Parables. 


Epistles,    and  Gospels,  !  VIII.  On  the  Miracles, 
up  to  Whitsunday.  '      IX.   On  Miscellaneous  Sub- 

IV.   Ditto,   Pt.  3,     Trinity  to  j  jects. 

end  of  Saints'  Days. 


The  Catechist's  Manual. 

By  the  late  Emv.  M.  Holmes,  Rector  of  Marsh  Gibbon,  Bicester. 
With  an  Introduction  by  the  late  Samuel  Wilbekforce. 
6th  Thousand.      Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  2s.  bd.  net. 

Confirmation. 

The  History  ok  Coniirm.viion,  by  William  Jackson, 
M.A.,  Vicar  of  Meathfield,  Sussex.     Ci;.  8vo.,  cloth,  25.  net. 

The  Cure  of  Souls. 

By  the  Rev.  G.  Akuen,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Winterborne-Came, 
&c.    Fcap.  Svo.,  cloth,  2s.  7iet. 

Short  Readings  for  Sunday. 

By  the  Author  of  "Footprints  in  the  Wilderness."  With 
Twelve  Illustrations.  Third  Thousand.  Square  Crown  Svo. , 
cloth,  i.y.  (id. 

Faber's  Stories  from  the  Old  Testament. 
With  Four  Illustrations.     New  Edition.     Square  Crown  8vo., 
cloth,  \s.  6d. 


PAROCHIAL. 
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Practical  Christian's  Library. 

Uniform,   in  i8nio.,   limp  cloth,  price   is.   each 
Devotional  Series. 
Imitation      of 


A      Kempis' 
Christ. 

Andrewes  (Bp. )  Devotions. 

Augustine's  Confessions. 

Cosin's  (Bp.)  Devotions,  &c. 

Ken's  Manual  of  Prayers, 
with  Catechism,  and  Di- 
rections. 

Sherlock's  Self-  Examination 
and  Holy  Communion. 

Sherlock's  Meditations  and 
Prayers. 


Spinckes'  Devotions. 
Sutton's  Disce  Vivere. 

Disce  Mori. 

Taylor's  (Bp.)  Holy  Living. 
Holy  Dying. 

Golden  Grove,  with 

Selection  of  Offices  and 
Prayers. 

Wilson's  Lord's  Supper. 

Sacra  Privata. 

Maxims  of  Piety. 


Uniform  lutth  the  Practical  Christiaii' s  Libra7-y. 

Liturgia  Domestica.     Services  for  the  Use  of  Families, 
late  A.  H.  D.  (Acland)  Troyte.     Cloth,  \s.  6d. 

The  First  Prayer-Book  of  Edward  VL     1549.     i^. 
Second  Prayer-Book  of  Edward  VI.     Issued  1552.     is. 
Blaise  Pascal's  Thoughts  on  Religion,     is. 
Richard  Baxter  on  the  Sacraments,     is. 


By  the 


Catechisms,  &c.,  by  the  late  Rev,  0.  S.  Grueber, 
Late  Vicar  of  S.  James,  Hambridge,  Diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells. 

The  Catechism  of  the  Church 


The  Church  of  England  the 
Ancient    Church    of   the    Land 

Fourth  'rhousaiui,  24mo.,  limp 
cloth,  li 

The  Church,  The   Kingdom 
of  God  : 

i'4nio  ,  limp  dulli.  \s. 


of  England 

Commented  upon.  Tliird  Thousand, 
24010.,  limp  cloth,  \s. 

"Is  Christ  Divided  ?" 

A  Catechism  on  Unity  in  Religion. 
8vo. ,  in  wrapper,  dd. 


Edited  by  the  late  Dr.   Pusey. 

ScupoLi's  Spiritual  Combat.     Post  Svo.,  doth,  2.f.  bd.  net. 
Advent  Readings.     Post  8vo.,  zs.  bd.  nd. 
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PAROCHIAL,  &-<:. 


HISTORICAL    TALES, 

ts  in  Ecclesiastical  History, 
Foreign,  &c. 

or  2S.  6ii.  each  I'oliinw  in  doth. 
FRANCE   AND   SPAIN. 
2.  —The  Exiles  of  the  Cebenna  : 
a  Journal  written  during  the 
Decian  Persecution. 
22.— The  Uove  of  Tabenna  ;  and 

The  Rescue. 
23.  —  Larache  :  A  Tale  of  the  Por- 
tuguese  Church    in    the    Six- 
teenth Century. 
29. — Dores  de  Guai.dim  :    A  Tale 
of  the  Portuguese  Revolution. 
All  four  by  l.  M.  Ne.ile. 


Illustrating  the  Chief  Even 
British  and 
Fcap.  8?Y7. ,  Sixpence  each  Tale, 
ENGLAND.    Vol.  I. 

I.- The  Cave  in  the  Hills  ;  or, 

Csecilius  Viriathus. 
5. — Wild    Scenes  Amongst  the 

Celts. 
7.— The   Rivals:    A  Tale   of 
Anglo-Saxon  Church. 
10. — The  Black  Danes. 
14.  —The  Allelcia    Battle  ; 
Pelagianism  in  Britain. 
All  five  by  W.  E.  Heygate. 


the 


ENGLAND.     Vol.  II. 

16.— Alice  of  Fobbing  ;  or.  The 
Times  of  Jack  Straw  and  Wat 
Tyler. 

i8. — Aubrey  de  L'Orne  ;   or,  The 

Times  of  St.  Anselm. 
21. — The     Forsaken;     or.     The 

Times  of  St.  Dunstan. 
24. — Walter  the  Armourer  ;  or, 

The  Interdict. 
27. — Agnes  Martin  ;  or,  The  Fall 

of  Cardinal  Wolsey. 
All  five  by  \\.  E.  Heygate. 

AMERICA  AND  OUR  COLONIES. 

3.— The  Chief's  Daughter  ;  or, 
The      Settlers      in     Virginia. 
(King  ) 
8.— The  Convert  of  Massachu- 
setts.    (King.) 

20. — Wolfingham  ;  or,  The  Con- 
vict Settler  of  jervis  Bay. 
(Ward.) 

25. — The  Catechumens  of  the 
Coromandel  Coast.  (Ward.) 

28.  — Rose  and  Minnie;  or.  The 
Loyalist  :  A  Tale  of  Canada 
in  1837.     (Ward.)  


EASTERN    AND    NORTHERN 
EUROPE. 

6. — The  L,4zar-House  of  Leros  ; 

a  Tale  of  the  Eastern  Church. 

(Neale.) 
II. — The  Conversion  of  St.  Vla- 

diniir  ;    or.    The    Martyrs    o( 

Kief.     (Donaldson.) 
13. — The  Cross  in  Sweden  ;  or.The 

Days  of  King  Ingi  the  Good. 

(Donaldson.) 
17. — The    Northern    Light  :    A 

Tale  of  Iceland  and  Greenland. 

(Donaldson.) 
26 — The    Daughters    of     Pola  ; 

a    Tale   of    the   Great   Tenth 

Persecution.     (Neale.) 

ASIA    AND   AFRICA. 

The  Lily  of  Tiflis  :  a  Sketch 

from  Georgian  Church  History. 
Thk  Quav  of  the  Dioscuri  : 

a  Tale  of  Nicene  Times. 
The     Sea-Tigeks  :     A     Tale 

of  Medieval  Ne.storianism. 
The  Bride  of  Ramcuttah  :  A 

Tale  of  the  Jewish  Missions. 
Lucia's   Marriage;    or,  The 

Lions  ofWady- Araba. 

A II Jive  by  J.  M.  Neale^ 
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Cheaper  Issue  of  Tales  for  Young  Men  and  Women. 

Sixpence  each  Tale.     In  Six  Vols.,  cloth  extra,  is.  6d.  each. 


Vol.  I.  Mother  and  Son,  Wanted 
-a.  Wife,  and  Hobson's  Choice,  by 
F.  E.  Paget. 

Vol.  II.  Windycote  Hall,  Squitch, 
Tenants  at  Tinkers'  End,  by  F.  E. 
Paget. 

Vol.  III.  Two  Cottages,  The  Sis- 
ters, and  Old  Jarvis's  Will,  by  W.  E. 
Heygate. 


Vol.  IV.  James  Bright  the  Shop- 
man. The  Politician,  Irrevocable,  by 
W.  E.  Heygate. 

Vol.  V.  The  Strike,  and  Jonas 
Clint,  by  R.  King;  Two  to  One, 
and  False  Honour,  by  N.  Brown. 

Vol.  VI.  Railway  Accident,  by 
J.  M.  Neale  ;  The  Recruit,  Susan, 
Servants'  Influence,  Mary  Thomas, 
&c.,  bv  E.  Monro  ;  Caroline  Ellon 
&c.,  by  H.  Havman. 


Each  Volume  is  bound  as  a  distinct  work,  and  seld  separately 


PSALTERS— ARCHITECTURE.  15 

lEIvc^'s  psalter. 

i6nio.,  cloth^  xs.  ;  by  Post,  \s.  2d. 

A  CHEAP  EDITION  (being  the  33rd)  of 
THE  PSALTER  ;  or,  Canticles  and  Psalms  of  David. 
Pointed  for  Chanting  on  a  New  Principle.  With  Explanations 
and  Directions.  By  the  late  Stephen  Elvey,  Mus.  Doc, 
Organist  of  New  and  St.  John's  Colleges,  and  Organist  and 
Choragus  to  the  University  of  Oxford.  With  a  Memorandum 
on  the  Pointing  of  the  Gloria  Patri,  by  Sir  G.  T.  Elvky. 

Also, 

n.  FCAP.  8vo.  EDITION  (the  31st),  cloth,  2r.  (^d.  With 
PROPER  PSALMS,  strong  binding,  3^-. 

THE  CANTICLES  separately.     Fcap.  8vo.,  3^^. 

III.  LARGE  TYPE  EDITION  for  CHOIR  and  ORGAN 
(the  30th).  Demy  8vo.,  cloth,  3^-.  dd.  A  new  Edition 
is  in  the  press,  and  to  this  Edition  musical  directions 
will  be  added  in  the  margin. 

Xlbc  ©storD  an&  Calnt>rt^oe  ipsaltcr. 

34th  Edition.     i8mo.,  cloth,  \s.  ;   8vo.,  cloth  boards,  3J-.  6</. 

THE    OXFORD    AND    CAMBRIDGE    PSALTER,    with 
the   Canticles   and   Athanasian   Creed  :    Pointed   and   Punc- 
tuated for. Chanting.      Edited  by  the  Rev.  Arthur  Beard, 
M.A.,  and  the  Rev.F.  Henry  Gray,  M.A. 
CANTICLES  separately,  id. 


Gothic  Architecture, 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Gothic  Architecture.  By  the 
late  John  Henry  Parker,  C.B.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  Four- 
teenth Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  with  200  Illustrations, 
with  a  Topographical  and  a  Glossarial  Index,  Fcap.  8vo., 
in  ornamental  cloth,  55. 

A  B  C  of  Gothic  Architecture. 

A  B  C  of  Gothic  Arcliitecture.  By  the  late  Iohn  Henry 
Parker.  Twelfth  Edition,  with  an  Index.  274  pp.  square 
l6mo.,  with  200  Woodcuts,  3^. 

Glossary  of  Architecture. 

A  Concise  Glossary  of  Terms  used  in  Grecian,  Roman,  Italian, 
and  Gothic  Architecture.  By  the  late  John  Henry  Parker. 
Eleventh  Edition,  revised.  Fcap.  8vo.,  with  470  Illustrations, 
in  ornamental  cloth,  ^s. 


l6  TRANSLA  TJOXS. 


A    SERIES 

Of  English  Translations  of  the  more  Important  Writings  of 

C'j)e  llkene  ant)  IJost-llicciu  Jfatljers. 


ISSUED     in   COMJ unction    with    the    "Christian    Literature   Company" 
*•  of  New  V'ork. 

I.  EusEiJius  OF   C/iiSAKEA    [died   A.D.   340]. — Church  History. —  I^ife 
of  Constantine  the  Great. — Oration  of  Constantine.     15^-.  net. 

II.  Socrates  [died  after  a.d.  439].— Church  History. 

SozoMEN  [died  A.i>.  c.  450]. — Church  History.       12s.  6d.  net. 

III.  Theodoret  [died  a.d. 457]. — Church  History. — Dialogues. — Letters. 
Jerome  and  Gennadius,  Lives  uf  Ilhistrious  Men. 
RcFiNUS,  Life  and  Works,  with  Jerome's  Apology  against  Rufinus. 
14^.  net. 

IV.  Athanasius  [died  a.d.  373]. — Against  the  Heathen. — On  the  Incar- 
nation.—  On  the  Opinion  of  Dionysius. — Life  of  Antony,  &c. 
i6s.  net. 
V.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  [died  a.d.  395].— Against  Eunomius.— Great 
Catechetical  Oration.  —  On  the  Soul  and  the  Resurrection. — On 
Virginity. — On  the  Holy  Trinity. — On  the  Making  of  Man. — 
Against  Macedonius. — Letters.     145.  net. 

VI.  Jerome  [died   a.d.  419]. — Commentaries. — Letters,  &c.     14J.  net. 

The  above  6  volumes,  issued  tinder  the  Editorial  Sit/icrvision  0/ Henry 
Wage,  D.D. ,  and  Philip  Schakf,  LL.D. 


VH.  Cyril  ok  Jerusalem  [died  a.d.  388]. — Catechetical  Lectures. 

Gregory  OF  Nazianzum  [died  a.d.  391]. — Orations.— Sermons,  &c. 
ia,s.  net. 

VIII.  Basil  [died  A.D.  379].— On  the  Holy  Spirit.  -  Select  Letter?.     \zs.  td. 
net. 

IX.  Hilary  of  Poitiers  [d.  a.d.  368].— On  the  Trinity. — On  Synods. 
John  of  Damascus  [d.  a.d.  754]. — Exposition  of  Orthodox  Faith. 
\is.  td.  net. 

X.  Ambrose  [died  a.d.  397]. — On  the  Holy  Spirit. — Letters. — Hymns. 
i2s.  6d.  net. 

XL   SuLPiTius  Severus   [died   after   a.d.  420]. — Life    of   S.  Martin   of 
Tours. — Letters. — Dialogues. 
Vincent   of   Lerins   [died   a.d   450]. — Commonitory  on  the  Rule 

of  Faith. 
John  Cassian  [died  a.d.  c.  490]. — Collations  of  the  Fathers.   i5.f.  net. 

XII.  Leo  I.  [died  a.d.  451]. — Select  Epistles. — Sermons. 
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